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Niagara Shortage Premium Gasolines Are Shown New Regulations 
| Formulated for 


Safety in Flying 


Of Power Traced 
To Treaty Delay 


New York Commission Says 

_ Additional Steam Genera- 

*?tion Is Needed to Supply 
Industrial Needs 


Proposed Convention 


Ratified by Canada 


Greater Diversion at Falls 
Would Be Permitted Under 


% | Compact Upon Which Sen- 


ate Has Failed to Act 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 29. 


Industrial plants at Niagara Falls are 


faced with the proposition of. obtaining 
additionai electric power there or remov- 
ing their plants ‘to other locations, and 
the Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern Power 
Corporation is planning to construct addi- 
tional steam plants to supplant the 
hydroelectric power furnished by the 
Niagara Falls Power Company, accord- 
bing toa memorandum by Commissioner 
William R. Pooley approved and issued 
by the New. York public service commis- 
sion. 
Treaty Action Delayed 
The lack of action by the Senate of the 
United States upon a treaty with Great 
Britain, which has been ratified by the 
Canadian government, prevents addi- 
tional water diversion at Niagara Falls, 
the commission states, so that there is 
no further electric energy now available. 


The Niagara Falls Power Company, 
according to the memorandum, is one of 
the subsidiarids of the Buffalo, Niagara 
€: Eastern Power Corporation, and has 

led with the commission a new sched- 
ule providing for an additional form of 
energy designated “special industrial 
energy,” which is defined as meaning 
electric energy which the company 
agrees to use reasonable diligence to 
as from sources other than its 

ydroelectriec generator stations at Ni- 
agara Falls, for delivery to the customer 
through substitution or otherwise. 

he- #déitional-wonstryction > ot steam 
lants is expected to be either at Niagara 
alls by the Niagara Falls Power Com- 


& Pany or near Buffalo by the Buffalo 


‘% 


neral Electric Company, the commis- 
sion states. 


Cities Represented 

At a hearing held by the commission 
the cities of Buffalo, Tonawanda and 
.Niagara Falls were represented by their 
p@blic officials and by officers of civic 
P ofganizations. After reciting the filing 
of the new schedule and listing the ap- 
pearances at the hearing, the commis- 
sion’s memorandum is in full text as 
follows: 


The Niagara Falis Power Company is 
one of the subsidiary companies of the 
Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern Power Cor- 
poration’s system, which also includes 
the Buffalo General Electric Company, 
the Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Power 
Company, the Niagara Electric Service 
Corporation, and Tonawanda Power 
Company. 

The Niagara Falls Power Company has 
contractual relations with all of the 
other affiliated companies, and delivers 
large quantities of hydroelectric energy 
to them. All water that may now be 


4 ege for power purposes at Niagara 


falls is now being used by Niagara 
Falls Power Company; which is operated 


ge full capacity for the benefit of the 


& all lines of trade, except groceries. 


*Buffala, Niagara and Eastern system. 

Some time ago a treaty was negotiated 
between the United States and Great 
Britain for additional water diversion 
\at Niagara Falls. This treaty has. been 
ratified by the Canadian government, 
but no action thereon has been taken 
by the United States Senate, so that 
there is no further electric energy now 
‘available. ’ 


_.. The electrochemical plants at Niagara 
Falls take enormous quantities of elec- 
tric power, and for some time past have 
been demanding large amounts of ad- 
ditional power which the company is 
unable to furnish. 


The situation has now become acute 
nd there is an immediate demand for 
an additional 100,000 kilowatt hours. 


[Continued on Page 11,Column 4.] 


‘Wholesalers Report 
Distribution Decline 


‘Quly Rise Over December, 
1928, Made by Groceries 


Distribution of commodities at whole- 
sale declined in December by about 5 
a cent from the volume reported for 

ecember, 1928, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s ‘monthly survey 
which was made public Jan. 29. The 
Board reported that groceries was the 
only line in which an increase over the 
corresponding month of 1928 was shown. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Wholesaie distribution decreased dur- 
ing December by somewhat more than 
is usual at this season, according to re- 
ports made to the Federal reserve system 
from firms in eight lines of tradt. The 
largest decreases over the previous 
month were in the sales of boots and 
shoes, men’s clothing, and dry goods. 

Sales in December were 5 per cent 
smaller than for the corresponding 
month in 1928, decreases being reported 


The following table summarizes per- 


* entage changes in sales by. lines dur- 


_ UContinued on Page 4, Column, 7.] 


To Have Different Qualities 


| Distinction Between ‘High Test’ and ‘Anti-knock’ Gasolines 


Explained; Former Designed for Easy Starting in Cold 
Weather, Latter for Prevention of ‘Knock’ 


By Dr. H. C. 


Chief of the Division 


Dickinson 
of Heat and Power, 


Bureau of Standards 


An unfortunate confusion of the char- 
acteristics. of “high test” and “anti- 
knock” gasolines has developed from ar- 
ticles printed last November, in which 
an official of the automotive power. plant 
section of the Bureau was. represented 
as saying that adoption of premium gas- 
olines as standard fuel for automobiles, 
regardless of climatic and other condi- 
tions, may increase the expense of op- 
eration without a corresponding gain in 
efficiency. This has since brought to the 
Bureau vigorous demands from manu- 
facturers of fuels for a more detailed 
statement, giving the facts as ascer- 
tained by scientific and practical tests. 


There is a clear distinction between 
“high test” and “antiknock” gasolines. 
The former is a gasoline of high, vola- 
tility ordinarily sold at a premium over 
ordinary or straight commercial gaso- 
line. Especially in cold ‘weather, it gives 
easier starting than ordinary gasoline, 
quicker response, and less trouble from 
crankcase dilution. In warm weather 
the high temperatures increase the ef- 
fective volatility of ordinary gasoline, so 





Minneapolis Area 


Said to Show Gain 
In Individual Debits 


Postal Receipts, Sales of Se-| 
curities and Building Con-| 
tracts Increase, Reserve 
Bank Reports 

Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 29.—Debits. to | 


individual accounts durin 
weeks in January at 17 cities in the ninth | 





Federal reserve district were 2 per cent 
larger than in the corresponding period 
a year ago, according to the monthly 
review ofthe Federal Reserve Bank of 
Sipegptis: - Postal receipts at the 
larger Cities, sales of securities, and 
building contracts awarded inereased dur- 
ing December. Most other business in- 
dexes showed declines. 


_ In 1929 there were 84 bank failures 
in the district as.compared with 94 the 
year before. Business failures were 621 
as compared with 834 in 1928. These 
declines are seen by the bank as evidence 
of fusther improvement in the business | 
structure of the Northwest. 


Building Permits Lower 

The district summaries of business and 
banking follow in full text: 

‘Trends of business in the district were 
mixed during December. Debits to in- | 
dividual accounts increased, as compared | 
with December 1928, but most of the 
other indexes of business exhibited de- 
creases. The increase in debits to in- 
dividual accounts was largely confined to 
Minnesota, South Dakota and northern 
Michigan, and for all reporting cities 
combined the increase was 4 per cent, as 
compared with December last year. Pos- 
tal receipts at the larger cities, securities 
sales and building contracts awarded also 
increased. 


The country check clearings index, 
freight carloadings, shipments of flour 
and linseed products, city department 
store sales, country lumber sales, whole- 
sale trade and building permits decreased 
in December, as compared with the cor- 
responding month last year. Business 
failures were more numerous in Decem- 
ber. than in December last year. 


Business Volume Unchanged 


During the first half of January, there 
was apparently no significant change in 
the volume of business from the level of 
December otlser than seasonal variations. 
Debits to individual accounts at 17 cities 
were 2 per cent larger during the first 
two weeks of January than jn the corres- 


[Continued on Page 13,Column 1.] 


that there is little or no advantage from 


using “high test.” . r 
“Antiknock” gasolines are an entirely 

different product. They include, in gen- 

eral, gasolines made from certain 


petroleums, gasolines made by certain | 


special cracking processes, gasolines 
blended with benzol, and ethyl gasolines 
or those containing tetraethyl lead. They 


differ from ordinary gasolines in that! 


they are less likely to detonate or knock. 
A fuel which knocks in any particular 
engine gives less power and less miles 
per gallon than a similar fuel which 
does not. 

Ethyl gasoline, which is perhaps the 


most widely used of the special anti- | 


knock fuels, is understood to be a com- 
mercial gasoline conteining a small 
amount of ethyl fluid. The latter is 
made up of tetraethyl lead plus certain 
other chemicals added to prevent the de- 
posit of lead oxide in the engine. The 
amount of ethyl fluid added varies in 


different brands, depending upon the | 


[Continued on Page 13,Column 1.] 
Proposal to. Limit 
Award of Sea Mail 
Contracts Opposed 


Vice President of United 


Fruit Co. Says Require-| 


ments Will Impede Build- 
ing of American Ships 


Legislation proposed in the Davis 


the first: two | ocean mail contract. bill (H. R. 8361) ) 


would demoralize international commerce 
and possibly force many experienced 
steamship lines’ to abandon efforts to 
build. up fleets of American-flag ships, 
it was stated, Jan. tA C. D.. Doswell, 
vies Paes of the’ United Fruit Co., 
testifying before the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and ri 

“Drastic action, as proposed in 
which would limit the issuance of ocean 
mail contracts to American lines not op- 
erating foreign-flag’ ships in competition 
with other American lines, would force 
operators to one or two alternatives,” 
he stated. “The first would be to forego 
their aspirations to continue building up 
Sean fleets under the Jones-White 

ct. 
of their foreign-flag tonnage.” 


Value of Mail Subsidies 


In response to questions concerning the 
value of Government subsidies repre- 
sented in ocean mail. contracts, Mr. Dos- 
well said that financial benefits his com- 
pany would receive from a $17,000,000 
contract that itis seeking would repre- 
sent a “washout.” 

“If we get the contract,” he explained, 
“we will build eight ships in American 
yards at a total cost of approximately 
$26,400,000. We could build these ships 
abroad at a saving of approximately $9,- 
000,000, due to the differential in con- 
struction costs. 

“The remaining $8,000,000 that we 
would receive from the contract, over a 
period of 10 years, would just about 
meet the increased cost attending the 
operation of these fast, modern ships. 
In our case we would just about break 
even if we got the contract.” 

Mr. Doswell’s analysis of the value of 
mail contracts was in response to 
questions advanced by Representative 
Abernethy (Dem.), of New Bern, N. C., 
and Representative Davis (Dem.), of 
Tullahoma. Tenn., author of the bill. 

Principle Is Favored 

Announcing that he favored the bill 
in principle Mr. Doswell said his firm 
operated 59 foreign-flag vessels which 
could not be immediately disposed of 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) 


Immigration Officials’ Arrests 


Of ‘Mexican Laborers Criticized’ 


Abuse of Power Charged, | 


Mexican Airplane 
Service Extended 


vv 
Daily Trips Begun From. 
El Paso to Mexico City 


v 


THE airplane service for both 

passengers and mail which was 
inaugurated between Chihuahua 
and El Paso, Tex., and between 
Chihuahua and Mexico City,’ on 
Aug. 17 with two trips each way 
per week, has been increased to 
daily service (Sundays excepted) 
each way, according to a report 
received Jan. 29 in the Department » 
of Commerce from Vice Consul 
William B. Douglass, Chihuahua, 
Mexico. Planes leave Chihuahua 
at 9 a. m. for Mexico City and at 
3:00 p. m. for El Paso, 

The service between Chihuahua 
and Nogales, Ariz, is continuing 
with two trips weekly in both direc- 
tions, with stops at Cananea and 
Nacozari Senora. 


(Issued by Department of 
Commerce.) 


Shortage of Workers Al- 
leged ai Hearing 


Immigration officials on the Mexican 
border were accused of abuses of power 
at hearings re the House Committee 
on Immigratiofi and Naturalization Jan. 
29. Criticism of these officers was made 
by J. T. Canales, of Brownsville, Tex., 
city attorney, appearing in opposition to 
extension of the immigration quota laws 
to Mexico and other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Canale#*said the present situation 
came about through climatic, ph- 
ical and historical conditions. He said 
the Mexican descendants who inhabited 
that area at the time of the Hidalgo-. 


wa et 
the bill, | 


The second would be to dispose | 


Passenger Transportation to 
Be Limited to Fixed 
Routes and Required Use 
Of Navigation Aids 


Aviation Companies 


Help to Draft Rules 


Department of Commerce Will 
Compel Full Utilization of 
Radio, Weather, and Other 
Facilities Available 


By Clarence M. Young 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics 

A standard of minimum requirements, 
drawn up to provide for the present in- 
| efeased growth and expansion of pas- 
senger air transportation and applica- 
ble to operators carrying passengers for 
hire on scheduled services over fixed 
routes, will be placed in effect as soon 
as conditions will permit. . 


The requirements are being prepared 
| with -the cooperation of the air trans- 
port organizations, and include complete 
radio equipment to insure two-way com- 
munication betwen aircraft in flight and 
| stations on the ground and adequate 
| ground organizations and facilities for 
| the proper handling, maintenance and 
| operation of the aircraft. 
This contemplated action by the De- 
partment is another step in the orderly 
progress and development of air trans- 
| portation and air commerce. 
Two Objectives Stated 

Under the provisions of the air com- 
merce act of 1926, the Aeronautics 
| Branch of the Department has estab- 
| lished two fundamental requirements to 
|insure the maximum degree of safety 
|and. reliability in air transportation. 
They are: - 

First, airworthy aircraft operated and 
maintained by competent airmen. 
* d, development of airways 
d with aids to air navigation for 
| bots “day and night operations, including 
‘ [Coktinued on Page 12, Column 7.) 


Freight Car Needs 


| 
Lower for Quarter 





‘Shippers’ Advisory Boards 
| Report Only Small Reduc- 


Freight car requirements during the 
| first quarter of 1930 are expected to fall 
| short by about 0.6 per cent of the freight 
;car loadings for the corresponding 
period last year, according to the fore- 
| cast of the regional shippers’ advisory 
| boards, made available Jan. 29 at the 
Department of Commerce. The forecast 
|is based on transportation demands for 
| 29 principal commodities in the 13 dis- 
tricts of the country. 

According to the forecast, increases 
| are predicted for 15 commodities, the 
largest being 7.3 per cent for agricul- 
tural implements and vehicles, other 
|than automobiles; 4.4 per cent for 
jeanned goods, and 4.2 per cent for 
| poultry and dairy products. 

The largest percentages of decrease 
| are predicted for automobiles, trucks and 
| parts, 13.5; fresh fruits other than citrus 
| fruits, 8.9 per cent; cotton, 7 per cent, 
out lumber ard forest products, 6.3 per 
cent. 

| * An increase of 5.1 per cent in freight 
| car requirements is anticipated for the 
Allegheny district. Car loadings in this 
district in the initial quarter last year 
aggregated 995,166, while the expected 


[Continued on Page 8,Column 4.] 





British Expanding 
Electrical Industry 


Export Growth Attributed ‘to 
Progressive Policies 


British electrical industry to meet wide 
competition and to win increasing suc- 
cess, according ‘to information from the 
| consulate general at London, made pub- 
lic Jan, 29 by the Department’ of Com- 
merce. The Department’s statement 
follows in full text: 

The British electrical industry, con- 
fronted by eee at home and 
abroad, by adopting a policy of ration- 
alization and cooperation has been able 
to take its: place as one of the few indus- 
tries in Great Britain which has steadily 
added year by year to its employment 
and to the volume of exports, according 
to a study fecently completed by the 
British Electrical and Allied Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

The output of the industry in all its 
branches amounted to $364,987,500 in 
1924, compared with rather less than 





Guadalupe treaty -did not know they | $146,000.000 in 1913, and about $68 ,000,- 


were American citizens for many years | 


after, enactment of the treaty, due to 
lack of publication of news. 
Labor Shortage Alleged 

Also, he said, the natives of the land 
are peculiarly fitted for the labor con- 
ditions there. Conditions necessitate 
many years for acclimatization, he said, 
and these people, having been there 
through generations, can endure the ex- 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 


| 


000 in 1907; while in. 1928 it had risen 
to $418,500,000—al three times the 
prewar figure and si es that of 1907. 

In 1913 British electrical exports, in- 
cluding reexports, amounted to over $38,- 


930,000, but in 1929 it is estimated that | 
, an increase} 


they will exceed $92,000,000. 
of 140 per cent. The competitive 
strength of Britain is now greater than 
it was in 1918. The British percentage 
of the total exports from the five main 


[Continued on Page 18,Column 6.] 





tion for Period, However | 


Lulated price. 





‘Sum of $125,000,000 Pro- 


Progressive policies have enabled the | 





s/T'HE people in every part of 


the United States should be ¥j 


enlightened as to an understand- 
ing of the rights: and interests of 
government.” 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches if the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT’ OF DissENT From ANY ACTION OF THE ExkCUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS. WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Bopies ARE IN SESSION OR.ADJOURNED 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


National Sales Organizations 


Promoted to Aid 


Freezing Weather 


Injures Livestock 
vv 
Continued Cold Harmful 
To Truck and Fruit 


v 


WEATHER of the past week 
was a continuation of the ex- 
treme cold throughout nearly the 
entire country, according to the 
weekly weather review made pub- 
lic Jan. 29 by the Weather Bureau. 
The full text of the general 
summary of the report will be 
found on page 5. 

Winter wheat is generally well 
protected in the main producing 
sections, except in the southwest- 
ern belt, Widespread loss in live- 
stock in the Great Plains, and fur- 
ther damage to truck in Gulf sec- 
tions was noticed. 

Outside farm. operations were 
peasy et a standstill. Fruit 
buds were severely damaged. 


Resale Price Bill 
Declared to Restore 


Liberty of Contract 


Proper Safeguards Provided 
In Kelly Measure, Says 
Committee in Favorable 
Report to House 





The so-called resale price bill (H. R. 
11) would restore with proper  safe- 


| guards the liberty of contract which has 


existed under common law from the 
earliest times until the enactment of the 
Sherman anti-trust law in 1890, the 
House is advised in a favorable report 
just submitted by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce on the 
as amended in Committee. 

The sponsor of the bill is Representa- 
tive K ( .), of Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
has been seeking action along this line 
for several Congresses. The repoft was 
prepared for the Committee by Repre- 
sentative Merritt (Rep.), of Stamford, 
Conn., @ majority member. 


Public Views Sounded 

The report says the bill is substan- 
tially in accord with a report of a sub- 
committee in the last Congress and that 
extensive hearings have been held in re- 
cent Congresses. 

“The bill permits a contract between 
vendor and vendee, in special classes of 
commodities,” says the report, “that the 
vendee will not resell the commodity 
specified in the contract except at a stip- 


“It guards thé rights of retail dealers 
in the same town, and also permits the 
vendee to sell at his own price to close 
out his stock when ceasing to deal in 
the specified commodity or in disposing 
of seasonal goods at the end of a season. 
He may also sell freely when goods are 
damaged. 

“The bill specially guards against 
agreements as to selling prices between | 
producers, or wholesalers, or retailers.” | 

Restriction of Commodities 

The bill, the report says, is concerned 
only with commodities sold under a trade 
mark or brand or trade name of the 
producer. The full text of the report 
proceeds: ~ 
__It is hoped that the effect of this bill, 
if enacted into law, will be to prevent | 
to a great extent the unfair and destruc- 
tive method of competition above men- 
tioned; and at the same time, if it thus | 
succeeds, it will not add to the cost of 
such goods to'the consumer. 

At the present time, when a manufac- | 
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New System of Merchandis- 
ing One of Basic Principles 
Of Farm Board Policy 


By James C. Stone 

Vice Chairman, Federal Farm Board 

Before detailing some of the activities 
and policies of the Federal Farm Board, 
I think it might be well to relate briefly 
just how the Board was created, and 
why. How to relieve the depressed con- 
ditions of agriculture, which have ex- 


| isted for several years, has been a ques- 


tion of great concern to the farmers and 
the ‘business men as well. Although the 
Government, many years ago, adopted a 
national policy in relation to industry, 
banking, transportation and labor, 
through legislation and otherwise, at- 
tempts by farm leaders to have the 
Government adopt a national policy in 
regard to agriculture were looked upon 
by many persons as being radical and 
polshevistic in nature, and it was not 
until last June that the Congress finally 
enacted the agricultural marketing act, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Conferences Clear 
Way for Hearing on 


Banking Measures 


Mr. McFadden Forecasts 
Early Action After Discus- 
sions With Mr. Hoover 
And Treasury Officials 


The proposed hearings before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency regarding branch, chain and hold- 
ing company banking. were the subject of 
conferences of Representative MacFad- 
den (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., Chairman of 


the Committee, with President Hoover, | 


and Treasury officials Jan. 29. 

Mr. McFadden stated he had discussed 
these ‘matters with the President at the 

ite House, with the Secretary of the 
Wsury, Andrew W. a" an 

filersecretary, Ogden’ L. Mills, at the 
Treagury. Department, as well as with 
Governor Roy A. Young, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the Comptroller of 
the Currency. He stated that as a re- 
sult of these conferences “the differences, 
if there were any differences, are en- 
tirely adjusted.” ‘ 

Gives Reason for Delay 

“The apparent delay in the action by 
the Rules Committee as to authorizing 
the Committee to sit during sessions of 
the House, has been due to the adjust- 
ments and meetings of the various 
minds vitally interested in the course of 
these hearings,” he said. 

Chairman McFadden also held a _con- 


| ference with the chairman of the House 


Rules Committee, Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., and_ said 
later that he now expects favorable ac- 
tion on his resolution by the Rules Com- 


| mittee to enable his Committee to pro- 
iceed with an outline of plans for this 


study, which he designated as a fact- 
finding committee rather than an inves- 
tigating committee. Mr. ~McFadden 
added: 

“So soon as the Rules Committee and 
the House act and give the Banking Com- 
mittee this authority, I will ask the Com- 
mittee to exténd an invitation to the 
American Bankers Association and the 


| governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
to assign to the Comntittee Thomas B. 


Paton, general counsel of the American 
Bankers Association; Randolph Burgess, 
assistant Federal reserve agent of the 
Federal Reserve Bank~of New York, and 


|E. A. Goldenweiser, head of the statisti- 
!eal and economic division of the Federal 


Reserve Board, who will act in an ad- 


[Continued on Page 8,Column 4.] 


Sénate Passes Bill to Increase 


Appropriation 


for Highway Aid 


+ 


vided Annually Instead 
Of $75,000,000 


Legislation providing Se 
of $125,000,000 annually instead of $75,- 
000,000 as at present, for Federal aid | 
highway construction, was passed by the 
Senate with a minor amendment Jan. 29 
under unanimous consent. The bill (H. 
’ a was passed by the House | 

an, 21, 


_ A summary of the provistous was pub- 
lished in The United States Daily of Dec. | 
3. It is entitled, “An act to amend the 
act ‘to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses’,”” approved July 11, 1916, and pro- 
vides for appropriation of $125,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
and $125,000,000 for the fiseal year end- 
ing June 30, 1933, 


Amendment Approved 


The bill further authorizes the appro- 
priation, in addition to the authorization | 
approved in the act of May 26, 1928, of 
$50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1981, in aecordance with the | 
provisions ef the Federal highway acts, | 
making the total for the year $125,-| 
000,000, | 

The amendment to the bill by the | 
Committee on Post Offices and Post| 
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Gas Service Chain 


Seeks Older Men 


vyv 


Elderly Employes Said to 
Be More Reliable 


v 


HE “Smilage Gasoline” stations 

in California are operated al- 
most exclusively by men more than 
60 years of age, according to a 
service letter of industrial rela- 
tions, iss: by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc. 
The wages of the employes, whose 
ages range from 45 to 85, begiw at 
$75 a month, 

The owner is said to consider the 
employment of older men good 
business and not philanthropy, 
finding them “more courteous to 
customers,- more careful in their 
care of the stations, with more 
pride in their work, and more re- 
liable than younger men.” The 
writer of the article comments that 
“this merely illustrates that there 
are undoubtedly fields where the 
very considerations which make it 
difficult to secure industrial em- 
ployment may turn out to be as- 
sets rather than liabilities.” 

(Issued by Department of 

Labor.) .- 


—Andrew ‘Jackson, 


President of the United States, 


1829—1837 
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President Is Told 


Agriculture | Farm Land Loans 


Are Being Called 


Mr. Hyde Says Farmers Are 
In Serious Plight With 
Insurance Firms Asking 
Reduction of Principals 


'Action to Prevent 


Foreclosures Sought 


| Two Farm Board Members and 








i 


| 





| 





Porto Rican Representative 
Discuss Agriculture With 
Mr. Hoover 


President Hoover considered farm 
problems Jan. 29 at separate conferences 
held at the White House with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
Chairman Alexander Legge and C. C. 
Teague of the Federal Farm Board and 
Felix Cordova Davila, resident commis- 
sioner of Porto Rico. 

Secretary Hyde discussed with Presi- 


dent Hoover what he described as the 
serious plight of the American farmer 
due to the refusal of insurance com- 
panies to renew loans to farmers on the 


| basis of the 1918 and 1920 valuation 


without raising interest rates or without 
a reduction of the principal. 


Farm Board Problems 


Chairman Legge and Mr. Teague were 
in conference with the President for 
some time in discussing problems before 
the Farm Board, but declined to conmment 
on the exact nature of the problems. — 


Commissioner Davila told the Presi- 
dent of Porto Rico’s desire to have the 
Federal farm marketing act apply to that 
country. ’ 

Secretary Hyde informed the Pres- 
ident that the insurance companies were 
carrying approximately $2,000,000,000 
of the $9,000,000,000 worth of loans on 
farm lands which they had loaned dur- 
ing the war-time period. Complaints 
are now being received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Secreta yde 


d. said, that. the “in 


pressing the farmers to cut down their 
loans in a shorter period of time and 
insisting on a reduction of principal 
which, if carried out, might result in 
foreclosures. 


The farmers, Secretary Hyde stated, 
are carrying about all they can in meet- 
ing the interest on the loans without 
paying off the principal. 

Values at Low Point 

Farm land values, Secretary Hyde 
said, are now at rock bottom and ex- 
pressed the view that while the insurance 
companies are justified in wanting to 
call in some of ‘their loans, it would be 
better if the loans were carried on as 
they have been during the past 10 years, 
provided the farmers continue to meet 
interest payments. 

Commissioner Davila said that the 
question of the application of the Fede- 
ral farm marketing act to Porto Rico 
is now before the Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell, for a ruling. [If 
the Attorney General should hold that 
the act is not applicable to Porto Rico, 
he said he would offer an amendment in 
the House to make it apply to Porto 
Rico. 

The Federal Farm Board, dealing with 
agricultural marketing problems, should 
be responsible for all intermediate credit 
banks and other loan institutions or- 
ganized to cooperate with the farmers, 
Representative Fulmer (Dem.). of Ore 
angeburg, S. C., stated Jan. 29. Mr, 
Fulmer has just introduced a bill (H. R. 
90449) to transfer the administration of 
the affairs of intermediate credit banks 
to the Federal Farm Board. 


His statement follows in full text: 

It is my contention now that we have 
a farmers’ board dealing with the mar- 
keting end of the farmers’ business; that 
this board should have the responsibil- 
ity of managing all loan institutions, the 
intermediate credit banks and all cor- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


Needs of Veterans 
Outlined to President 


Unified Relief Agencies and 
Adequate Defenses Asked 


The programs of the American Legion 
for adequate national defense and of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars in behalf 
of the veterans’ relief legislation were 
laid before President Hoover Jan. 29 at 
separate conferences with Col, Burton 
Robbins, chairman of the national de- 
fense committee of the American Legion, 
and Hezekiah N. Duff, of Lansing, 
Mich., commander in chief of the Vi 
erans of Foreign Wars, 

Col. Robbins said the American 
Legion favors adequate national de- 
fense and military training should con- 
tinue as in the past. He urged the Pres- 
ident to study the pending Reed-Wain- 
wright resolution for a commission to 
study the universal draft system. 

Comdr. Duff urged legislation to con- 
solidate all Federal agencies for 


erans’ rglief under a ana head, 
sponsible’ to the President. Adequate 
pensions 


hospitalization, and increased : 
Comdr. Duff asked the wile to 


| also were urged. 


| make an official report of the mission of 


the Veterans of Foreign Wars into 
northern Russia for the return of 


R ‘ bodies 
| of American soldiers of the 1918-19 ex. 


pedition. This mission, he said, had been 
“faithfully carried out,” * 





To Be Inadequate 
To Impeach Judge 
pt ag ethingrene 


“Mr. Moscowitz, but Sees 
e Corruption | 


T 


- 40 United States District Judge Grover 


M. Moscowitz, for the Eastern District 
rot New York, was held not open to im- 
“peachment in a subcommittee report 
2 pooweed by the House Committee on the 
‘Judiciary at an executive meeting Jan. 

29. The report, however, says the sub- 
*tommittee does not indorse receivership 
~transactions in which Judge Moscowitz 
was charged with appointing former law 
> partners. 

i “While this committee rfinds nothing: 
corrupt in these transactions,” the re- 
port says, “yet this procedure throws the 

“court open to criticism and misunder- 
“standing by the uninformed.” 

The Judiciary Committee, while adopt- 

ing this report, agreed to meet Feb. 5 
.to make formal report, as a full com-| 

mittee, to the House along this line. This 
announcement was made orally by the 
chairman gf the Committee, Representa-. 
tive Graham (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., 
~Jan. 29. 

a’ The special committee, headed by Rep- 

resentative Michener (Rep.), of Adrian, 

Mich,, was appointed under terms of H. | 
oJ. Res. 431 (Pub. Res. 102) and H. J.| 

Res. 434 (Pub. Res. 103) second session, 

70th Congress. 


Hearings Held 

The report of the subcommittee, Earl; 
“C. Michener, J. Banks Kurtz, C: Ellis 
Moore, Homer W. Hall, and H..S. G.| 
Tucker follows in full text: 

This investigation-had its origin in a} 
letter addressed to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives by Representa- | 
tive Andrew L. Somers, of the sixth New| 


- Cee 3314) 


tT 
| of Laurel Springs, N. C., called atten- 
| tion to the date as the 89th birthday 





York district, transmitting to the Speaker 
a statement made by Sidney Levine and | 
Joseph Levine, also some correspondence | 
submitted by J. C. Rochester Co. (Inc.),| 
charging misconduct on the part of Judge | 
Grover M. Moscowitz. 
The Speaker of the House referred the | 
matter to the Committee on the Judiciary, | 
and owing to the fact that the Seventieth | 
Congress .was about to expire, House} 
Joint Resolution 431 was presented by | 
the chairman of the Committee on the| 
Judiciary for the purpose of giving vital- 
ity to a subcommittee that might make | 
an investigation during the recess and re- | 
port to the Judiciary Committee in the | 
next Congress. | 
Pursuant to the terms of said resolu- 
tions the committee held hearings in the | 
City of New York from Apr. 8 to Apr. 
13, 1929, inclusive; also from June 17, 
to June 19, inclusive. Additional wit- 
"nesses and oral argument of counsel ‘were 
sheard in the City of Washington on Dec. 
A7 and 18, 1929. The full membership | 
ef the Committee on the Judiciary at- 
tended the proceedings on Dec. 17 and 18, 
1929. ’ ‘ 
= Nothing Corrupt Found 
= Representative Somers, the proponent | 


sof the charges, together with his coun- 
ssel, Howard Carter Dickinson, Esq., and 
Kenneth F. Simpson, Esq., attended all 
sthe hearings. Judge Grover M. Mosco- 
switz, together with his counsel, John 
2W. Davis, Esq., and Theodore Kiendl, 
3Esq., also attended all the hearings. Ex- 
tensive printed briefs were submitted 
‘by counsel on either side, and counsel 
‘on either side presented oral arguments 

efore the entire Judiciary Committee. 
*All witnesses suggested by the pro- 
Ponents and by counsel for Judge Mosco- 
awitz were fully heard, and all witnesses 


‘were submitted to cross-examination by | 


opposing counsel. The hearings and 
argument of counsel cover 1,371 pages 
of printed matter, copies of which have 
heretofore been presented to each mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House. 

In making this investigation the com- 
mittee had the assistance of an experi- 
enced investigator from the Bureau of 
Investigation, Bepartment of Justice, as 
well as the assistance of an expert ac- 
countant from the same Department. 
very person who the committee thought 
thad any information bearing upon the 


, 


~The Congress: of the’ 
United States 


Proceedings of January 29, 1930 
The Senate 


THE SENATE met at 11 a. m., Jan. + braids, was 
29 


(Details on 
’ gy ee (Rep.), of Utah, 
Senator. Bratton (Dem.), of New nater Smoot P-), tah, -in- 
Mexico, spoke in regard to the failure | troduced an amendment, which was 
of the Department of Commerce to | adopted. 
make public reports on airplane acci- Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Ken- 
dents. (Details on page 2. tucky, introduced an amehdment and 
Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- | spoke im support. — 
land, opened a discussion of the ques- Certain nominations from the Com- 
tion of Philippine independence. Sen- mittee on Foreign Relations were re- 
ators Johnson (Rep.), of California; ported by Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Vandenburg (Rep.), of ager is Dill Idaho, chairman, to go to the cal- 
(Dem.), of Washington, Hawes | endar. 
(Dem.), of Missouri, took part. (De- Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
tails on page-3.) York, spoke opposing the Barkley 
A bill reported from the Committee | amendment. 

on Commerce by Senator Vandenburg, 
roviding for certain construction work A MESSAGE was received from the 
in Michigan, was passed by unanimous § President 

The first provision of the Barkley 
amendment was rejected. 


consent. 

A message from the House announc- 
ing the passage of a resolution was 
received, 

The second provision of the. Barkley 
amendment also was rejected. 

The resolution relating to additional 
appropriations for the Radio Commis- 
sion, received from the House, was 
passed. (Details on page 12.) 

Two other amendments offered by 
Mr. Barkley were rejected. 

The Senate recessed at 5:23 p. m., 
on, motion of Senator Smoot, until 11 
a. m., Jan. 30, 


resumed. 


A 


A 


A MESSAGE from. the House an- 
+% nounced that the Speaker has 
signed the bill providing for free text- 
books for the schools of the District 
of Columbia. 

A bill providing for an increase in 
Federal aid for rural road construction 
was passed by unanimous consent. 

Senator Ransdell (Dem.); of Louisi- 
ana obtained consent to have printed 
in the Congressional Record an article 
on the League of Nations. 

Consideration of the tariff bill, tak- 
ing up the paragraph on hats and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The House of Representatives 


E HOUSE met at noon, Jan. 29. + Representative Mapes (Ref), of 
Representative Doughton (Dem-.), | Grand Rapids, Mich., took the chair. 
Representative Shreve (Rep.), of Erie, 
Pa., was in charge of the bill as 
chairman of the subcommittee | that 
framed it. 


Reading of the bill for amendments 
was resumed by the reading clerks. 
(Discussion on page 3.) 

A number of amendments were. 
adopted. There was considerable dis- 
cussion of immigration as the bill 
progressed. 

Resident Commissioner Osias (Na- 
| tionalist), of Balaoan, Philippines, said 

that Philippine independence would aid 
| in solving the immigration problem. 

Representative Box (Dem.), of Jack- 

sonville, Tex., agreed with Mr. Osias. 


Rep. Gibson (Rep.), of Brattleboro, 


anniversary of Represéntative Sted- 
man (Dem.), of Greensboro, N. C., 
who served in the Confederate Army 
and has served in 10 Congresses. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La- 
fayette, Ind. as chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, called 
up H. J. Res. 217, to provide $106,000 
of appropriations for immediate use | 
of the Federal Radio Commission, to 
provide for salaries and other author- 
ized expenses. (Discussion on page 12.) 

Representative McClintock (Rep.), 
of Canton, Ohio, delivered a speech 
of tribute to the late President Wil- 
liam McKinley, whose home was in 
Canton. 


A 
THE HOUSE, in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed. consideration of | 
the. supply bill (H. R. 8960) to pro- 
vide appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, and | 
Labor. | 


border—patrol on the Canadian line. 
The Committee rose. 
The bill was passed. 


The House adjourned at 4:50 p. m., 


until noon, Jan. 30. 
ne 


Hearing to Adjust Status (Committee Assignments 
Of Farm Loan Board Called | Are Approved by Senate 


i 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, On motion of Senator Walsh, (Dem.), 
chairman of the Senate Committee 6n/ of Montana, acting minority leader, the 


Vt., advocated strengthening of the | 


Progress Made 
On War Claims 


Decisions Made. in 165 of 
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“Tpranbcbr ay Dye Colom T oatties 
Mr. King Did Not Use 1928 Contribution 


Mr. Mets Informs Senate Committee at Lobby Inquiry 


Check to Senator for $1,000 Was Not Cashed 


Herman A. Metz, of New York, presi- 
dent of the General Dyestuffs Corpora- 
tion, testifying before the Senate Judi- 


_ 1,069 Patent Cases; Gen-|ciary subcommittee investigating lobby- 


Jan. 29, substantiated statements-of 


7 i 
eral Views on_ Situation| Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, that Sen- 


Are Given at Hearing 


The status of patent cases for itra- 
tion under the World War claims ‘act of 
1928 is that out of 1,069 such cases in- 
volved 165 have beeh disposed of, 407 
have been submitted to the Arbiter and 
await his determination, and 497 have 
yet to be submitted to him, according to 
an, official memorandum made public San 
29. Those figures were reported by Alex- 
ander Holtzoff, special assistant to the 
Attorney General in patent matters. 


| Of a total of 105 claims of the German 
government, in respect to ships, 94 re- 
main to be acted upon, Dr. Melchior von 
der Decken, special counsel for the Ger- 
| man ship claimants, reported. 
Formal Hearing Held 
The memorandum comprises the offi- 
| cial record of the nineteenth formal hear- 
ing. before the Arbiter, Jan. 20-21, signed 
by the newly appointed Arbiter under the 
war claims act, James W. Remick, and 
countersigned by the secretary, E. P. 
Bowyer. 
| _ James Talbert, special assistant to the 
Attorney General, representing the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in ship 
claims ahd in the claim for the Sayville 
(Long Island) radio station, attended the 
hearing. ’ 
Present also were Alexander Holtzoff, 
special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, representing the Government of the 
United States in patent matters; Edgar 
W. Hunt, representing the North Ger- 
man Lloyd; William B.. Devoe, the Ham- 
burg-American Line; Maxwell C. Katz, 
representing various shipowners; Wil- 
liam F. Norman, representing the Rhe- 
deri M. Jebsen Company; Hans von Brie- 





sen, representing several German patent | 


claimants; Adna R. Johnson Jr., repre- 
senting the International Germanic Trust 
Company and numerous German and 
Austrian patent claimants; Joseph Fair- 
banks and Harold N, Marsh, represent- 
ing several German patent claimants. 


Also Dr. Paul Leverkuehn, German 
property commissioner; representatives 
from the various shipping companies in- 
| terested, representatives from the De- 
partment of Justice, in addition to the 
special assistants to the Attorney Gen- 
eral; representatives from the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department, 
representatives from the office of the 
Alien Property Custodian, representa- 
tives from the office of the United States 


the Arbiter, and others. 


Impartiality Is Promised 

“In that spirit of justice,” Arbiter 
| Remick announced, “to provide for com- 
pensation for the ene which. the 
United States seized as a war measufe 
from the nationals of Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary, I shall undertake as Arbi- 
ter to be absolutely impartial and to give 
| to the humblest petitioner the same con- 
sideration as to the strongest claimants. 


Shipping Board and from the office of | 


Agriculture and Forestry, appointed, Jan. 


29, a subcommittee to hold hearings on | 


a bill (S. 2463) introduced by Senator | 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, to transfer | 
functions of the Federal Farm Loan | 
Board to the Federal Farm Board. 
- Senator Walcott (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, will head the subcommittee. Other 
members will be: Senators Thomas 
(Rep.), of Idaho; Frazier (Rep.), of 
| North Dakota; Ransdell (Dem.), of Lou- 
isiana, and.Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyo-| 
ming. 

| The Brookhart bill has an adverse re- 
|port from the Secretary of Agriculture, | 
| Arthur M. Hyde, ex-officio member of the | 
| Farm Board. Senator Walcott announced 
that the first meeting of the committee 
will be held Jan. 31. 


|Massachusetts Asks Tariff 
| On Shoe and Leather Goods | 





State of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Jan. 29. | 


| the Committee on Manufactures. 


| the Committee on Military Affairs. 


|of Delaware, stated orally Jan. 29. 


subject matter of inquiry was heard and| The wage earners of Massachusetts | 
voluminous court records were inspected, | in the shoe and leather industries should | 


much of this material being included in 
the printed hearings as exhibits. 
After seeing the witnesses, hearing 
them testify, and with due regard to the | 
argument of counsel and all of the evi- 
dence in the case, individual members | 
of this committee do not approve each | 
and every act of Judge Moscowitz con- | 
cerning which evidence was introduced. | 
For example, the committee can not and | 
does not indorse a business arrangement | 
of Judge Moscowitz with his former 
partner which continued after Judge 
Moscowitz became a district judge, espe- | 
cially when he was appointing members 
of the legal firm to which this former | 
partner belonged to various receiverships | 
in his court. While this committee finds 
nothing corrupt in these transactions, 
yet this procedure throws the court open 
to criticism and misunderstanding by 
the uninformed, as has happened in this | 
case; and, therefore, thir committee can | 
not and does not indorse this practice. | 
Nevertheless, after a careful consid- | 
eration of all the evidence in the case, | 
and giving full consideration to the prob- 
lems and persons with which the court 
had to deal, this committee is unanimous | 
in its opinion that sufficient facts have 
not been presented or adduced to war- 
rant the interposition of the constitu- 
tional powers of impeachment by the | 
House. 


| 


Bill to Prevent Desecration 


Of Flag Reported Favorably 


_ The Wainwright Bill (H. R. 742) de- 
signed to prevent desecration of the 
flag, was ordered favorably reported to 
the House Jan, 29. 

It provides that anyone who for ex- 
hibit or display “causes to be placed on 
the United States flag, colors, ensign, 
standard, coat of arms or other United 
States insignia, any inscription, symbol, 
name, picture, advertisement, notice, etc., 
or who shall possess, distribute or dis- 
play such flag; and other insignia on 
which such inscriptions are placed, shall 
be. punished by a minimum fife of $100 
or a maximum imprisonment of six 
months, or both.” 

The bill excepts such inscriptions or 
Marks as May be put on flags and other} 
mage 00 may be authorized by law | 
or Government regulations, 

The bill also permits such use when 
it is rely and obviously for ornamen- 
tal or patriotic purposes.” / 





| receive the same degree of tariff protec- 


“It is my ambition and purpose that 
these arbitrations shall be conducted to 
a conclusion in such a spirit and on 
such a plane as will:promote arbitration 
as a means of settling differences he- 
tween governments or between govern- 
ments and nationals of other countries, 
and make for world peace. I trust that 
when these arbitrations shall have been 
completed they will have been carried 
on in. such a way as to deserve to be 
cited as examples in thoroughness, ex- 
pedition, and impartiality. In order to 
realize these objectives I call upon coun- 
sel for cooperation and assistance which 
I have every assurance they are anxious 


following committee asignments were | 
made in the Senate on Jan. 28: | 
Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, | 


and Senator Trammell (Dem.), of Flor- 
ida, to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Senator Steck (Dem.), of Iowa, to 


Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Car- 
olina, to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, to 


Subcommittee Investigating 
Cotton Prices Will Meet! 


| 


An executive session of the Senate) 
Agriculture and Forestry Subcommittee | 
will be called within a few days to deter- | 
mine the necessity of hearing further | ‘ , 
witnesses before submitting its report to| Increased pensions for Spanish War 
the Senate, Senator Townsend (Rep.),| Veterans were advocated before the 
| House Committee on Pensions on Jan. 

The subcommittee for several weeks|28 by Governor Green, of Michigan, 
has been conducting a hearing to inves-| grand commander of the veterans of 
tigate the recent slump in cotton prices,| the war. He asked for promt action 
and the result on the price of specula-| before it is too late. Senator Robsion 


[Continued on Page 11,Column 1.) 


Increased Pensions Urged’ 
For Spanish War Veterans 





ator King had not used a contribution of 
$1,000 sent to. him in 1928 by Mr. Metz 
for use in the Utah election campaign. 

The contribution was in the form of 
a check, and the check did not come back 
to the bank, Mr. Metz said. He testified 
that he had inquired about it several 
times, but did not learn definitely until 
July, 1929, when he saw Senator King, 
that the check had not been used.. Sena- 


_| tor King told him that the campaign was 


near completion when the check arrived, 
and that the check later had accidentally 
been torn. 

| In regard to a contribution of $1,000 
jin 1922, testified to before the subcom- 
| mittee by Samuel Russell, former secre- 
tary to Senator King, Mr. Metz said that 
Mr. Russell had come to New. York to 
see Eugene R. Pickrell, tariff representa- 
tive for Mr. Metz, and that he had in- 
structed Mr. Pickrell to take care of 
making a contribution to Senator King’s 
campaign. Mr. Pickrell told him later, 
Mr. Metz said, that Mr. Russell had 
asked for cash instead of a check. 


Two More Witnesses 
Announced for Hearing 


Witnesses announced by John Holland, 
counsel of the subcommittee, to testify 
Jan. 30 are Horace B. Cheney, Cheney 
| Bros., of Sopth Manchester, Conn., chair- 
main of the legislative committee of the 
| Silk Association. of America, and Ram- 
say Peugnet, of New :York, secretary- 
treasurer of the association. ; 

At the opening of the hearing Mr. 
Metz told the subcommittee that in addi- 
tion to serving as president of the Gen- 
eral Dye .Stuffs Corporation, he is in- 
terested in other dye companies, is vice 
president and treasurer of the American 
I. G. Chemical Corporation, and a di- 
rector of the Agfa Arsco Company. He 
served as a member of the House of Rep- 
| résentatives from 1913 to 1915, ‘he said. 
He testified that imports of the General 
Dye Stuffs Corporation come chiefly from 
Germany. 

In explanation of the 1928 contribution 
to Senator King, Mr. Metz said that 
he was returning from Alaska and had 
stopped in Salt Lake City to see the 


Lack of Authority 
In Air Law Is Denied 


Investigation of Plane Acci- 
dents Said to Be Duty of 
Commerce Department 





Assertion by the Assistant Secretary 
|}of Commerce for Aeronautics, Clarence 
|M. Young, that the Commerce Depart- 
ment lacks the machinery or authority 
to make public findings as to the. causes 
of airplane accidents were declared to 
be. “fallacious” in the Senate Jan. 29 
by Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New) 
Mexico, 

Discussion of the law for imvestiga- 
tions of airplane accidents arose in the 
Senate Jan. 28 and on the same day, 
Secretary Young issued a statement set- 
ting forth the Department’s position 
(United States Daily of Jan. 29, yearly 
index page No. 3301). Mr. Bratton and 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
secured the passage in the Senate of 
a resolution directing the Department to 
report on the causes of accidents in 
their respective States and the report 
was made to the Senate. 


Law Said to Cite Duty 

“It was asserted yesterday,” declared 
Senator Bratton after calling attention 
to Mr. Young’s statement, “and I re- 
assert it for emphasis today, that the 
law not only gives the Department au- 
thority to make its findings public, but | 
it makes it the duty of the Department 
to.do so. 

“The Department originally construed 
the act as compelling it to make public 
its findings and did so in a number of 
cases, but when that action evoked a 
storm of protest from. operators and 


|conference, which has been in session 


|sider the suggestions advanced. 


| Minister 


The hearings 
tion against the influx of foreign prod- 


ucts that is accorded other lines of in- 


dustry, according to a resolution intro- 
duced in the Massachusetts senate by 
Senator Holmes, of Weymouth. 

The resolution, which was referred to 
the joint rules committee, calls upon the 
Senate of the United States to restore 
to the tariff bill the duties on shoes and 
leather goods inserted therein by the 
House of Representatives. : 

It is stated that “‘these important in- 


House Committee Closes 
Hearings on Bird Measure 


Open hearings by the House Committee 
jon Agriculture relative to the reduction 
| of the bag limit on birds were closed Jan. 
l 1 29, when four persons appeared to testify 
dustries are keenly suffering from the | in opposition to the proposed legislation. 
handicap of competition resulting from | Those appearing were: T. Gilbert 
European standards of wages and of | Pierson, of New York of the Audubon 
living. ‘| Society; Dr. Irving Brant, Dr, William 
Buette, editor of Forest and Stream 
magazine, and Seth Gordon, of the Izaak 
Walton League. 





Conference on Boundary 
Of Guatemala Recesses 


tion on the exchanges. | (Rep.), of Kentucky; Col. W. L. Gray- 
were called as the result of a resolution 
to that purpose introduced by Senator 
Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama. 


son, of Savannah, Ga., former national 
|commander, and Judge E. S. Mathias, 
justice of the Ohio State Supreme 
Court, also favored the increased pen- 
sions. 


Postmaster General Names 
Administrative Assistant 


Appointment of Harold N. Graves, of 
Illinois, as an administrative assistant 
to the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, was announced orally at the Post 
Office Department Jan. 29. Mr. Graves 
| has been identified with th: Bureau of 
| Efficiency, and was associated with Mr. 
Brown when the latter was Assistant 
| Secretary of Commerce. 











Farm Board Approves 
Of National Bean 


The Guatemalan-Honduran boundary 


in Washington, D. C., for some time, 
has taken a recess for a few days, ac-} 


Or ganization 


Marketing Association 


cording to a statement made public Jan.|Combination of Cooperatives With $1,000,000 Capital 


29 by the Department of State on be- 
half of the conference. The statement 
in full text follows: ; 

In the sessions held thus far the dele-|- Organization plans for a $1,000,000 
gates of Honduras and Guatemala have} national bean marketing association, 
discussed the general problem: of the| presented on Jan. 29 by representatives 
boundary in a cordial and informal man-| of the dry bean industry, have been ap- 
ner, with a view to ascertaining whether | proved, it was announced-orally at the 
it is possible to agree upon a basis for Federal Farm Board. 
settlement. Both sides have set forth} ‘This new national set-up will handle 
their points of view and the suggestions} only dry beans to promote a more or- 
which they have presented will subse-|derly, efficient, and profitable marketing 
quently be discussed in detail. The’con-| of the commodity. It is purposed to in- 
ference has recessed for a few days~in| clude every cooperative dealing in dry 
order to permit the delegates to con-| beans in the momuberenip of the associa- 
tion, it was stated orally by Joe Plum- 
mer, president, Colorado Bean Growers 
Association, Denver, Colo., following the 
conference with the Board. 

Inclusion of all dry bean producing 
sections in the national organization is 
contemplated, Mr. Plummer said. He 
explained that practically every dry bean 
cooperative had agreed to join, 


Favorable Report Made 
On Three Nominations 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 


man of the Senate Foreign eer Ra educational campeign has been in- 
Committee, reported favorably to the| stituted in New York looking toward 


Senate Jan, 29 the following nomina-|the organization there of a bean coop- 

tions: erative, since that is the only district 
Edward E. Brodie, of Oregon, to be | without a cooperative. It would be neces- 

to Finland; Alexander P.!| sary for it to be represented by a local 

Moore, of Pennsylvania, to be ambas-| cooperative before the growers could 

sador to Poland, and Fred M. Dearing, | have affiliation with the new body. 

of Missouri, to be Ambassador to Peru. Mr. Plummer pointed out that the 


Will Handle Only Dry Produ 


| proposed $1,000,000 sales agency was 
|not asking for financial assistance. He 
explained that green bean growers and 
handlers would not be included in the 
new set-up. Stking beans, it was ¢éx- 
plained by the Federal Farm Board, 
would probably come under the national 
set-up for fresh vegetables, since these 
beans, are perishables. 

The dry bean representatives who pre- 
sented the organization plans to the 
Board were: O. R. Irwin, treasurer and 


e 

farketing Association, Basin, Wyo.; 
James N. McBride, Burton, Mich.; Carl 
Martin, president, Michigan Elevator Ex- 
change, Coldwater, Mich.; Joe Plummer, 
president, Colorado Bean Growers Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo.; D. W. Aupperle, 
director, Colorado Bean Growers Asso- 
ciation, Grand Junction, Colo.; 
King, president, New Mexico Bean Pool, 
Stanley, N. Mex.; R. L. Churchill, gen- 
eral manager, Lima Bean Growers As- 
| sociation of California, Oxnard, Calif.; 
| James G. Berryhill, Modesto, Calif,; Gil- 
bert A. Prole, Batavia, N. Y.; Louis 
Dousman, secretary, Montana Bean 
Growers Association, Billings, Mont.; 
Frank W. Brown, Twin Falls, Idaho, 





neral manager, Big Horn Cooperative. 


S.| made, and the Department has reached 


pilots, the Department changed its atti- 
tude, discontinued complying with the 
law and began the practice of making 
semiannual or annual reports in which ac- 
cidents were set out in classes or cate-| 
gories.” 

“In other words,” suggested Senator 
McKellar, “when owners protested, the 
Department simply disregarded the law 
absolutely and undertook to repeal it 
jand did repeal it.” 4 

When Mr. Bratton replied affirmatively 
Senator McKellar pointed out that the 
Department had experienced no difficulty | 
in making the desired reports when so 
directed by a Senate resolution, 

Referring to a statement by Senator 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, Presi- 
dent of the National Aeronautical As- 
sociation and author of a bill (S. 1947) 
on air accident investigations disap- 
proved by the Commerce Department 
which was reported in theUnited States 
Daily of Oct. 2, 1929, to the effect that 
Federal regulation of railroads grows 
out of land grants to the companies, Mr. 
| Bratton declared: 


Lack of Authority Denied 


“It is a startling doctrjne that the 
power to regulate railroad companies 
engaged in interstate commerce ema- 
nates from the fact that land grants 
| were made in the aid of railroad con- 
struction. The authority,emanates from 
no such source. It come# from the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution, 

“I want to call attention to the fallaci- 
ous assertion by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce on yesterday that the 
Department of Commerce lacked the 
machinery or authority to make public 
its findings relating , to airplane 
accidents. 

“It may be asserted with some founda- 
tion that the Department needs further 
facilities for investigating accidents, 
that is, to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, the production of books and rec- 
ords; but when an accident shall have 
been investigated and the record made, 
regardless of the machinery with which 





a conclusion based on that record, it 
needs no further facilities in making its 
conclusion public. 

“To assert that the Department lacks 
authority to make public its findings and 








conpinenens is nothing more nor less than 
an evasion, involving failure to comply 
with the plain statute enacted by the 
Congress. ‘ 


Senator. Mr. King was in Ogden, the 
witness said, and he went to Ogden to 
see him. He discussed the campaign with 
the Senator and asked if he could help, 
he said. Mr. King replied that he did 
not think so, Mr. Metz continued, “but 
later I sent a check to Senator King 
‘el re campaign fund in Utah,” he 
s 


asked Mr. Pickrell when he came to 
Washington to ask the Senator if the 
check had been received, and Mr. Pick- 
rell wrote to inquire about it, Mr. Metz 
explained. 


Questioned Senator 


About Receiving Check 


“When did you first discover that the 
check had not been cashed?” demanded 
Senator Robinson. The witness replied 
that it was in July, 1929, when he came 
to Washington to see the Senator. “I 
asked him, ‘did you ever get that 
check?’” said Mr. Metz. “He said, yes, 
he had got it but had not used it, and 
that it was torn.” 

Regarding the 1922 contribution, Mr. 
Metz stated that’Mr. Russell had come 
to his: office in New. York to see Mr. 
Pickrell, arid Mr. Pickrell had “brought 
Mr. Russell in to see me and I asked 
him how the campaign was. He said 
it was bad, and I said that I would like 
to help Senator King if I could. He 
said that he thought I could, and I asked 
Mr. Pickrell to take care of the mat- 
er.” 

Mr. Metz said he had been contributing 
to political campaigns for years, that 
in 1928 he had contributed to the cam- 
paign fund for the presidential candi- 
date of the minority party and to the 
local campaign fund. He stated also, 
that, though he was a member of the 
minority party- he had contributed to 
the campaign fund for the majority 
ety when President Hardigg was a can- 

idate. 


Arrests of Mexican 


Laborers Criticized 


Abuse of Power Charged to 
Immigration . Officials at 
Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tremes of heat and cold characteristic 
of the territory. 

The border officers wish to. make a 
good showing to the officials in Wash- 
ington, declared Mr. Canales, and abuse 
their power in making arrests. 

If this abuse of power had been reme- 
died, Mr. Canales stated, there would 


not be the lack of labor usually exist-| 


ing in the Rio Grande area, because the 
persons of Mexican descent who right- 
fully belong there would populate the 
area. 

Mr. Canales told the Committee that 
at times when labor is in demand, it is 
not unusual for the border officers. to 
place all of a farmer’s workmen in jail 
while checking up to see if they right- 
fully belong in this country. 

Change Is Suggested 

Mr. Canales suggested that the system 
be changed so that the check-up can be 
made while the la¥orers are at work, 
with necessary deportations to 
later. 

Alonzo Parales, a lawyer of Alase, 
Tex., stated his impression that mast 
of those who favor the quota law do 
so because of -racial prejudice. 

At the afternoon session Jan. 28, L. L. 
Mangum, of Ei Paso, Tex., cattle grower, 
operating ranches on both sides of the 
Rio Grande Rivér, said he is unable to 
get American labor. He said if the pend- 
ing bills were passed, “much of the good 
work accomplished by Ambassador Mor- 
row would be lost through hostility in 
Mexico.” 

K. B. MeMicken, Litchfield, Ariz., said 


that Filipino labor had been found use- | 


less and Porto Ricans refused to work. 
He praised Mexicah labor as “fine.” 

D. B. Wiley, Phoenix, Ariz., manager 
of the Arizona Farm Bureau, told the 
committee Mexican farm labor is essen- 
tial to enable reclamation projects to pay 


| Helps Financial 


Hearing nothing about the check, he |’ 


| weak banks. 





be made | 
. | 


| will be withdrawn later. 





i work on that project. 
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Economy Policy 


Status of Japan 


Results of Retrenchmenm 
Make Possible Decision to 
Left. Embargo on Ship- 
ments of Gold 


By H. A. Butts 


Commercial Attache, Department of Com- 
merce, at Tokyo 
(By Radio to the Department) 

An outstanding event of the past year 
in Japan was the final announcement that 
the embargo on gold shipments, which 
has been in effect since 1917, would be 
lifted in January, 1930. The favorable 
results of several months of retrench- 
ment and national economy made pos- 
sible this important decision. Notable 
progress was made in strengthening te 
country’s financial position, both at hof%e 
and abroad. Ninety-seven bank mergers 
and 51 dissolutions eliminated many 
Gold holdings abroad in- 
creased approximately. 70,000,000 yen 
during the last half year, thus strength- 
ening Japan’s international financial: po- 
sition preliminary to removing the gold 
embargo. 

Depression prevailed throughout the 
year from a business and industrial view- 
point. Commercial inactivity is indi- 
cated by the drop of 4% per cent in 
bank clearings for the first 11 months of 
the year from the total for 1928. New 
capital issues for the year amounted to 
1,607,000,000 yen, a decline of 31 per 
cent from 1928. 

The most encouraging feature in the 
Japanese situation was the smaller un- 
favorable trade balance for 1929. Ex- 
cess of imports for the whole empire was 
only 170,000,000 yen compared with 
335,000,000 yen in 1928. The estimated 
invisible favorable balance for 1929 is 
also 170,000,000 yen, so that for the first 
time in 10 years Japan’s net position 
has been favorable. (Average value of 
the yen was -$0.4609 in 1929 and $0.464 
in 1928.) 

Principal commodities entering into 
the increased export trade were raw silk, 


jcotton and silk textiles, marine prod- 


ucts and hats. A large increse occurred 
in imports of raw cotton, machinery, 
pig iron and beans. There was a drop 
of 50 per cent in raw sugar imports 
due to the large production of Formosan 
sugar. Declining imports of raw wool 
and textiles indicate lessened consump- 
tion. Bean cake imports were smaller 
while imports of sulphate of ammonia 
substantially increased. Purchases of 
foreign lumber decreased 25 per cent 
from 1928, due to lessened demandg iff- 
creased domestic production and thes 
stocks carried over from the previous 
year, 

Production in most important indus- 
tries was larger. The output of pig iron 
for the first 10 months of the year indi- 
cates an increase of 2 per cent over 1928, 
while ingot production increased .23 per 
cent. 

It is probable that current business 
depression will continue through the 
first six months of 1930, with increased 
unemployment and~ lower commodity 
prices, particularly if the present policy 
of retrenchment is carried out. 

The outlook for the cotton industry 


> \ 


|is uncertain owing to increased prices 


in export markets. Mills are now dis- 
cussing production curtailment. Pros- 
pects for the raw silk business during 
1930 likewise are not ‘encouraging. 
Prices continue extremely low and 20,000 
boxes of raw silk have been withdrawn 
in order to stabilize the market. It. is 
probable that an additional 30,000 boxes 
Filatures have 
agreed to curtail production 20 per cent 
for four months. 

Oe 
off their obligations. to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He said that even under pres- 
ent conditions there is a seasonal labor 
shortage and that Mexican labor is 


| needed because of the heat. 


Exclusion Is Feared 

W. H. Bond of Gilbert, Ariz., said that 
“Mexicans do not make good citizens, 
but they make passable citizens.” 
, L. B. Blair, director of the Imperial 
irrigation district in California, said dif- 
ficulties are being encountered because 
of a shortage of Mexican labor for ditch» 
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By Senator Tydings as Moral Obligation 
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Hearings to Be “4 Total Shipments of Grains Decline, Pro sed Change 
hs ® Due Largely to Fallin Barley and Rye | re ha o 


' The President's. Day, 
. At the ae Offices 
anuary 


Qn Measures to 


10 a, m—Senator Shipstead. (Farmers 
Labor), of Minnesota, who recently re- 
turned. from atrip to Haiti, called. 


In Trying Liquor 
s Criticized 
Cases Cr t . Discussion of Philippine independence | cleared ‘he has received letters from his | discuss the Haitian situation we ee * 


: ‘ * it ie : ; constituents opposing his position, be- | President. ’ 4 
District Attorney in Virginia oon ce redings, (em), of Marron cause of “favorable business relations| 10:15 a, m.—Senator Kean (Rep.), 


ith the Philippi yhich might be de- ; t Col. W. F. 
Recommenda- |}. declared himself in favor of inde-| stro d if thay’ eho be jeente d inde. | New Jersey, called to presen 


Restriction of Immigration ‘From Islands Suggested to 
Avoid Conflict With American Labor 


Reduction of Nine Per Cent in Exports Shown in Figures 
Of Department of Commerce 


ey ee 
. End Prohibition 
| Due largely to substantial reductions 
in shipments of barley and rye, the 


*House Committee Will Give United States export trade in grains and 


‘ i .| grain products in 1929 fell off by ap- 
Opportunity to All to Ex proximately 9 per.cent from the previous 


about 40 per cent from 1928. Ship- 
ments amounted to 5,217,000 bushels val- 
ued at $3,389,000. Oatmeal exports! 
more closely equaled the previous year’s 
figures, a slight decline bringing the 


s 


Opposes 


, agreed upon by the House Committee on 


4 


press Views on Repeal of 
Eighteenth Amendment 


Hearings on seven measures for the 
repeal of the Eighteenth (prohibition) 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
will begin. before the-House’ Committee 
on the Judiciary on Feb. 12, the chair- 
man, Representative Graham (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., announced Jan. 29. All 
.thosé who desire to be heard on the 
proposals for repeal will be given op- 
portunity to testify, he said. 

The Williamson bill (H. R. 8574) pro- 
iding for transfer of prohibition en- 

feement powers from the Treasury to 
the Department of Justice may be finally 


Expenditures Jan. 30, the 
Representative Williamson (Rep.), of 
Rapid .City, S. Dak., announced orally 
Jan. 29. Hearings on the bill will have 
been held during the last week. The 
measure is an outgrowth of recommenda- 
tions by the President’s Law Enforce- 
ment Commission. 

The Committee at an executive session 
Jan. 29 adopted an amendment offered 
by Representative Swing (Rep.), of' El 
fentro, Calif., designed to safeguard the 
Tight of investigation of all 
granted by the Treasury Department for 
industrial alcohol withdrawals. A _ sub- 


chairman, | 


permits | 


year, according to figures made public 
Jan. 29 by the Department of Commerce. 
The total value of grain exports for the 
year was $286.354,000, it was shown. 

| A decrease of 46 per cent in shipments 
of barley was attributed to foreign em- 
| Largoes on this commodity, exports de- 
| clining from 51,676,000 bushels in 1928 to 
29.532,000 bushels in 1929, it was stated 
orally by the foodstuffs division. 

Barley exports during the year, how- 
ever, were larger than any previous year 
with the exceptions of 1927 and 1928. 
The latter year, the division stated, was 
unusually high, the value of shipments 
reaching the record figure of $44,836,000 
which compares with $24,115,000 in 1929. 

The decreased domestic production of 
rye was declared to be the cause of a 
| sharp reduction in.exports, which showed 
the largest percentage change of any 
of the grain commodities shipped abroad. 
The value of, this trade declined from 


according to the diyision. 

Wheat exports continued the down- 
ward trend during the year, the value 
of shipments totaling $111,501,000, which 
was the lowest figure in many years. 
Wheat flour, however, showed a gain of 
approximately $7,000,000 over 1928, the 
year’s exports totaling $80,789,000, it 
was stated. 

Shipments of corn increased by ap- 


were valued“at $34,059,000. There were 


$17,377,000 in 1928 to $3,613,000 in 1929, | 


*, i 29 ; 1 
committee was appointed to work out | Sroemately eh hg ih alten 


valuation to $4,220,000 as dgainst $4,- 
293,000 in 1928, it was shown. 

Malt shipments showed a slight in- 
crease with 3,381,000 bushels exported. 
Corn meal registered a slight decline, 
shipments aggregating 267,000 bushels 
valued at $1,330,000. Hominy and grits 
exports showed a substantial gain with 
shipments totaling 14,384,000 pounds. 

Unsweetened biscuits (crackers) were 
| practically. the same as 1928, shipments 
amounting to 6,743,000 pounds. Sweet- 
ened biscuits (loose and packaged goods) 
decreased slightly with the year’s ex- 
ports totaling 3,875,000 pounds. Macaroni | 
shipments showed a noticeable increase 
over 1928, the 1929 exports amounting 
to 10.740,000 pounds, according to the 
division. 

Exports of feedstuffs in 1929 gained | 
more than 6 per cent over the previous 
year, the total value of these products | 
amounting to $32,715,000.. A latge in- | 
crease in shipments of linseed cake, ex- 
ports of which amounted to 349,516 short | 
tons was the principal factor in the 
| gain in this trade, the division stated. 

Increases were also recorded in lin- 
seed meal and other oil meals and cakes} 
but exports of hay, cottonseed cake, cot- 
tonseed meal, and other prepared and 
mixed feeds in the group declined, ac- 
cording to the division. 





tion to Give Federal Com- 
missioners Larger Powers 


pendence on the grounds of “our: moral 
obligation.” 

The discussion resulted in announce- 
ment from Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 


| Whittemore, of Newton, N... 5.» nd ‘ 
president of the Marine Society of New | 
York. made up-of shipmasters, who gave 
the President a certificate of honorary 


pendence.” In his opinion, he said, the 
economic phase of the question should re- 
ceive little if any consideration. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 


Objection to legislative recommenda- 
tions of the National Commission on Law} 
Observance and Enforcement relating to 
enlarged powers for United States com- 
missioners, on the grounds they “would! 
seriously impair enforcement of the pro- 


hibition law in most parts of the United | 
States,” is made by the United States 
district attorney for the western district 
of Virginia, John Paul, in a letter to 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia. — 

The communication, a*copy of which 
was sent to Senator Swanson (Dem.), of | 
Virginia, was placed in the Congressional 
Record by Mr, Glass Jan. 29, and re-- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. Upon | 
putting the letter in the record, the Vir-| 
ginia/Senator, who is author of the reso- | 
lution by which the Commission was cre- 
ated, explained it as “having reference | 
to the report of the so-called Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement. 


Objections Are Stated 

Mr. Paul, while admitting possible ad- | 
vantages of prehibition trials by com- | 
missioners in large cities, questions its} 
practicability for rural districts, where, | 
even if commissioners ‘of sufficient train- | 
ing and ability to handle the cases could | 


Connecticut, chairman of the Committee 
on. Territories and Insular aie that 
the King bill, to grant independence to ‘ ; ef her 
the Philippines will be reported from the develop into a serious situation. 
Committee within a few weeks. 

hoped for completion of hearings by Feb. 
10. Senator Bingham said. 

Refetring to a recent race riot in Cali- 
fornia arising from labor disputes be- 
tween Filipino and American laborers, 
in which a Filipino was killed, Senator 
Tydings advocated restriction of Phil- 
ippine immigration. 

“There is a steadily raising stream of; 
Filipinos coming to this country to come, 
into conflict with American labor,” he 
said. .“If we let them in unrestricted, we 
ought to let down the bars on the Japan- | 
ese and Chinese in the same way.” 

Referring to 
grant independence, Senator Tydings de- 
TY 


Drop in Price of Cotton 
Explained by Mr. Legge 


The decline in the market price of 
cotton is due in part. to reports circu- 
the 
severely cold weather of the last two 


He 


uation.” 


he has no sympathy. He explained: 


'jslands economically. 


“moral obligation” to 


New Federal Judgeship 


.exchanges that the 


declared that the facts outlined by Sen- 
ator Tydings in regard to labor condi- 
‘tions in California are true, and “may 


“The local authorities, however,” he \ Se 
added, “are well able to handle the sit-| (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., chairman of tk 


membership in the society. - 

10:30 a. m—Representative Bankhead 
| (Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

10:45 a, m.—Representative McFadden 


| House Committee on Banking and Cur- 


“Senator Johnson declared’ that there | rency, called to discuss proposed banking 
are two views on the subject with which legislation. 





11 a. m—Chairman Alexander Legge 


“There are those who are against in-' and C, C. Teague, of the Federal Farm 
dependence because they have # fin-~*'-"' Board, called to discuss farm problems, 
interest in the islands which they wish 
to exploit, ae there = att W.lo ace 
for independence in order that we might Sac’ not announced. 
erect a tariff barrier and throttle the | Subsect ot ee 
Both these views | 
should be eliminated from consideration. 


11:15 a. m—Representative Reece 
(Rep.), of Johnson City, Tenn., called, 


11:30 a. m.—The Secretary of Agri- 


{cuss complaints received by his Depart- 
|ment of the refusal of insurance com- 
panies to renew loans to farmers without 
higher interest rates and a reduction of 


In Minnesota Advocated | the principal over shorter periods. 


11:45 a. m.—Felix Cordova Davila, 


An additional United States district | Resident Commissioner. of Porto Rico, 
judgeship in Minnesota as proposed in a 
bill (H. R. 5411) was advocated before! 9-¢ to Porto Rico. 
the House Committee’ on Judiciary Jan. | 
29 by Representative Knutson (Rep.), of | tion’s Business, called on personal busi- 
St. Cloud, Minn., and Clague (Rep.), | N€Ss- 


|called to discuss the question of the ap- 
| plicability of the agricultural marketing 


12 m.—Merle Thorpe, editor of Na- 


»| culture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to dis-" 


a 


be found, it would be impossible for the | of Redwood Falls, Minn. Mr. Clague| Remainder of day—Engaged ‘with bec- 


ion S 
Inf ought : din elas 
an ormation ; district attorney’s office to be represented | weeks has killed the cotton boll weevils|had introduced a similar bill (H. R. | retarial staff in. answering mail corre- 
0 H E : lat the widely ‘scattered hearings. Dis-|and eliminated this means of curbing| 5644). The Committee took no action. | spondence. 
n ome Economics position of cases without the presence of | Production, it was stated orally on Jan. 


, D | : f the Government, he|29 by Alexander Legge, Chairman, Fed- 
ment of prohibition. This subcommittee | were greater than for many years, the an attorney for e 





an amendment to another section relat-| 23 745.000 bustiels exported, the highest 
ing to the Treasury’s granting of permits, quantity since 1923, and a gain of 8,000,- 
»with respect to the Secretary of the| 999 bushels over 1928. 


Treasury having a voice in the enforce- Exports of rice (including broken rice) 


| year’s shi t egating a value) ; o43 iticism for fail-| Although the Farm Board is backing 

The Black resolution (H. Res. 130) af ave “$14,000,000, a gain of about $1.- | Study ‘Expected to Furnish | peagisicn and 9 Se ot eee ce a campaign to reduce the production vf 

Fee oon toe eecrrtary or, ‘ee | 000000 over the previous year, accord-| Perspective of All Vocar) | Ancther diticulty, sibinteted by “the ite. Peres aT uc report ceenisling 
Bae : RE re-| ing to, the tahulations. : es United States attorney wou e the 

garding employment of certain prohibi-| Exports of oats were exceptionally tional Activity difficulty of keeping prohibition agents |0n the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 

i$ Yon agents in New York City was/| low during the year, decreasing by ' at the scene of the trial. change that the Federal Farm Board 


ordered adversely reported to the House "i t of th Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana,| Was offering to buy cotton offered at 
by en ‘Compnttype Ap tae Socisiety, Cen.) | A eecrex 0, ie Seraenes 8 a said orally Jan. 29 that he-had written a Houston. 


29. Bill I Aid vocational program of home economics letter to the Attorney General. William| Mr. Legge explained that cotton would 
cabpsnanetitative Anirew (Rep.), of 1 to nerease Al |during the past 12 years soon will be/| Fh ‘witchell, relative to the prohibition ad-| be bought, commencing about Feb. 1, 
Gloucester, Mass., argued before the | 


completed, the chief of home economics | ministrator for Montana and Idaho, John| by the $30,000,000 American Cotton 
House Committee on the Judiciary Jan. 


. j 1 : i iga-| tive Association, the national 

: : : d -e, Federal Board for| T. C. Herbert, asking that an investiga Coopera : ’ 

29 in behalf of his bill (H. R. 8521) | For Roads Is Passed a Salas Adelaide S. Bay-| tion be made of charges against him and! Cotton, Marner esency Es 

ae ae the Newied Pweg on | et, tated cs Jan. 2 | John J. Quinn, former assistant admin-|UP wi e ,assistance o e Board, 
aw Observance and Enforcement to re- | ere ee a 


; r Bayl id it and that this Poevere is the medium 
port what changes,.if any, are necessary d 00 00 ‘ When finished, Miss Baylor said it| p; trict of Columbia and northern Vir-| through which the Board would act for 
or desirable in the system of dealing Sum of $125, 0.0 Pro | would give a comprehensive perspective i 


tri | cotton. 
bate wD ¢ : hat ginia. 
with intoxicating liquors in the United vided Annually Instead of | of the whole field of activity. 4 Mr. Wheeler set forth to the Attorney 
States. Another project being worked out by 


The Committe took tion. | = iP ral charges that have come to his; * 
Representative Celler °° (Dem.), ret $75,000,000 ag Ma Et peony ee Section: but would wit make them pub. | Senate Committee Upholds 
rooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 29 introduced | (a | the place and purpose of home economics | }; , saving they were “of too serious a 4 7 ig 
a (H. R, 9298) “to prevent dacantice [Continued from Page 1.] jeducation in part time schools for wage | tutdre” without an investigation by the | Mr Grundy . Right to Seat 
"of confidential information the physician | Roads, increases the limitation of Fed- | °@"ning girls, Miss Bayete Utne teats] 
receives from the patient for whom |eral aid from $15,000 per mile (exclusive| Through a series of regiona ae sa 
‘medicinal liquor is prescribed.” lof the cost of bridges) to $25,000 per|ences to be held between Mare - 
_It prohibits the issuance or promulga- | mile. The amendment, the report on the | May, an interchange of views on the 
tion of any regulation “which shall | bill states, had the approval of the Fed-| local, regional, and national activities | F 
direct] indir iv , i | within the sphere of home economics} that “the Department of Justice made | Senate. 
irectly or indirectly deprive anyoné of | eral Bureau of Public Roads. 3 ; | > so a fee = sad : 6 
his age-worn right to privacy regarding| Representative Dowell (Rep.), of Des | Will be surveyed, analyzed, and discussed, | investigation into the activities of both} Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
his ailments and diseases” and that “no| Moines, Iowa, chairman of the House| Miss Baylor explained. The first of | Herbert and Quinn; that they furnished | fornia, announced orally that Senator 
physician who has the right to issue | Committee on Roads, following Senate | these conferences will be in Chicago dur-| the prohibition unit with charges against | Nyq (Rep.), of North Dakota, author of 


: Ss, Wi sult i nsatisfactor | eral Farm Board. 
is t I kJ . 30. state , would resi In an u y 





NEW SHIRTINGS 


It is a pleasure to look through our 
Wonderful Shirtings embracing the most 
Unusual French and English Creations. 
istrator for the district of Maryland, We are pleased to make up Sample Shirts 


NEW YORK~—512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 





— Denes The Senate Committee on Privileges 
Removal Was Demanded |and Elections unanimously upheld, Jan. 

On the floor of the Senate Jan. 27/| 29, the right of Senator Grundy (Rep.). | 
Senator. Wheeler said he had learned! of Pennsylvania, to retain his’ seat in the 





COE ONO EONS RRR RENEE MM 


. Washington Headquarters for National Organizations 


| The Washington Building. 
j : 


for State, Justice, | 
Commerce and Labor 


. Provisions Explained 
Mr. ‘Dowell explained the authoriza- 
tions provided by the bill are (1) adding | 
$50,000,000 to the existing authorization 


: Provides 


4? 


vesérintions’ 7 me ; ‘ he’ bill, d lly | ing the week of Mar. 3. both of those men, I am informed, show-|a resolution to deny Mr. Grundy. his 
be competed os doclows in pg + eal Feet Bien eaty . a Smdlibcont to cz. All the supervisors of the 12 central \ing that they were guilty of corruption.” | seat, to which he was appointed by Gov- 
for which:the li : : ” oP Miss ‘Baylor will present a summary of | Herbert was removed from Montana, he rejected, appeared before the Committee 
f = I ee a so ee been awaiting this’ action | f the George-Reed Act and how it has | would call for an investigation into the| in opposition to Senator Grundy. Mr. 
Ann 5 ; ‘ ‘ | vocational education. From the ~year’s| Idaho, concurred in Mr. Wheeler’s re-| Governor Fisher’s election and took the 
ual Supply Bill struction programs, he said. They shes | marks and declared that if the charges | view there was connivance between the 

added. | seit under the program of training,! men belonged in a penitentiary. The Committee received no evidence 

| Miss Baylor said the addresses and dis- The Idaho Senator is making<efforts| of this contention, said Senator Short- 

Other regional conferences to be held| Government agent ‘who talked to him| Grundy was lawfully appointed and that 

are as follows: In New York City for |on the subject, but has communicated | his credentials were not open to question. 


the nature of the ailments and diseases agreed on, the measure soon will be- | States will be present and at that time| At that time he said that unless Mr.|ernor Fisher when William S, Vare was 
by Congress before completing their con- | affected the home economics program in| charges. Senator. Borah (Rep.), of|Nye told of Mr. Grundy’s support of 
Is Passed by House _— uate Buly ea ae Seat ke | tates to 4 ay Bo tage the Bo orth | brought to his attention were true both| two in Mr. Grundy’s appointment. 
| cussions will cover a wide field. to obtain additional \information from aj ridge, and voted as a unit that Mr. 
jthe North Atlantic region beginning|none of the charges to the Justice The question of the legality of the cre- 


mh, 


$e 


The annual supply bill (H. R. 8960), 
appropriating approximately $113,598,- | 
“100 for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce and Labor for the 
next fiscal year, was passed by the 
House Jan. 29. (Details of the bill were 
published in the issue of Jan. 23.) The 
bill was amended in a number of par- 
ticulars, reducing the aggregate from 
the original figures. 

The largest cut was made when an 
amendment offered by Representative 
Sums Gem), - of eae. Tex., was 
passed. eliminated an appropriati 
of $200,000 for alloweutes for foe 


employes of the Foreign Commerce Serv- | 


ice of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


estic Commerce stationed outside the | 


continental limits of the United States. 
_Mr. Garner said this is already pro- 
,vided for. under existing law. 


‘New Air Mail Stamp 
On Sale, February 19 


Post Office Department An- 
nounces Issue in Purple Color 


' The Post Office Department has just 
announced a reissue of the 5-cent air mail 
‘postage stamp in one color instead of 
.two. The full text of the announcement 
‘follows: 

Postmasters and employes of the 
‘postal service are notified that the De- 
‘partment is about to issue a new 5-cent 
air mail stamp to replace the current bi- 
colored stamp, issue of 1928, 


The new stamp is the same shape and 


size, 75/100 by 1 84/100 inches, as the | 


current 10, 15 and 20 cent air 
stamps and is printed in purple, 
central design is a reproduction of the 
Ansignia of an air mail pilot, a globe with 
extended wings on either side, with a 
ackground of rays of light. 

* Upon the globe are the words “U. § 
Air Mail.” In a horizontal panel across 
the top of the stamp are the words 
“United States Postage” in white Roman 
letters and at the bottom in an ornate 
panel is the words “Cents.” The white 
numeral “5” appears within circles’ in 
ook ewer corners, , , 
' is new air mail stamp will firs 
placed on sale Feb, 10, 1930, Sateen 


mail 


ington, D.’C., and for the benefit of | 


Stamp collectors the stamp will also be 
laced on sale the same date at the 
Philatti Agency, Division of Stamps 
ost Office Department, 
Stamp collectors desiring first-day can- 
cellations of the new 5-cent air mail 
Stamp may send a limited number of 
addressed envelopes, not to exceed 25 
to the postmaster at. Washington, D, C. 
with a remittance to cover the value of 
the stamps required for affixing to the 
covers. 
, Central and direct accounting post- 
masters having need for the 6-cent air 
mail stamp may draw requisition on a 
separate form 3201 for an estimated 
wo-imonths’ supply. These requisitions 
ill be filled as promptly after Feb, 6 
#8 production will permit, 


¢ living | 
quarters, heat and light for officers and | 


The | 


; of $75.000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, so as to bring the total 
| Federal aid authorization for that year 
| to $125,000,000; (2) authorization of 
| $125,000,000 of appropriations for each 


|and 1933. 

The authorization for forest roads and 
| trails, he seid, is not embraced in the 
| bill and will be covered in a separate 
;measure. He declared State highway 
| commissioners have advised his Commit- 
| tee that Federal road appropriations are 
not keeping pace with the road appro- 
|priations made by the States and that 
the Federal road program is not keeping 
|up with the country’s demands for road 
facilities. 


Highway Need Recalled 

The report on the bill further states: 

This measure is similar to S. 2253, a 
bill introduced by the chairman of the 
Committee and intended to authorize in- 
creased Federal highway aid from $75,- 
000,000 to $125,000.000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and to au- 
| thorize similar appropriations for the 
| fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, as well 
as the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. 
The matter has, therefore, been under 
consideration for some time, and the 
| Committee believes such increases to be 
fully justified. Although the need for 
| adequate hard-surfaced highways is now 
‘fully recognized, the rapid growth of 
automobile travel and the reliance which 
the public is placing upon our road sys- 
tem make an expanded program of prime 
importance to national progress. The 
' bill also recognizes the need for a wisely 
|arranged program of public works as 
well as the fact that nothing contributes 
to national prosperity as much as the 
ae ernee of adequate highway facili- 
| tiles, % / 





New York Banking Laws 
Declared to Be Sound 


State of New York: 

Albany, Jan. 29. 

Banking laws of New York State are 
sound, it was declared today in two re- 
ports made public by commissions that 
surveyed them. 

The survey was made largely as a re- 
sult of the failure of the City Trust Com- 
pany in New York City and Clarke 
Brothers’ private bank, also in New 
York City. 

One commission was created by the 
legislature which today received its re- 
port from Senator Nelson W. Cheney, 
of Erie, chairman. The other was by a 
commission of bankers appointed by Gov- 
|ernor Roosevelt which handed its report 
to the executive today. George W. Dav- 
ison, banker of New York City, headed 
the governor’s commission. 

On the score of investment trusts. 
State regulation of which had been urged 
by Former Attorney General Albert .Ot- 
| tinger, the legislative report said: 
| “We can find nething inherently un- 

sound in the theory of investment trusts 
or similar companies which have for 
their main field of activity the purchase, 
sale or holding.of shares and securities 
of other companies,” 


/ 





| of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1932 | 


Mar. 17; in Biloxi, Miss., for the 12! 
southern States, beginnirg Mar. 31; and 
in Phoenix. Ariz., for the 11 western | 
States, beginning May 19. | 


‘Aliens Naturalized 
In Month Announced} 


Citizenship Conferred ,on 12,-' 
401 During December 





A total of 12,401 aliens became nat-| 
| uralized citizens of the United States’ 
in December, 1929, according to the re-!| 
| port for the month sent to the Secretary | 
of Labor Jan. 29 by Raymond F: Crist, | 
Commissioner of Naturalization. 

The total includes 158 persons. who! 
were naturalized in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and 


the report. 


the aliens who received citizenship; the 
total for Canada being 607, for England 
536, and for Ireland 548, according to 
the report. Italy made the largest con- | 
tribution of any individual country, how- 
ever, with 2,194. Following in; order! 
were Poland with 1,870, Germany 1,099, | 
Russia 819, and Czechoslovakia 644. 

New York led all States, the number 
of persons naturalized being 3,626. Illi- 
nois was second with 1,904, New Jersey 
third with 1,236, California fourth with 
840, and Pennsylvania fifth with 810. | 

Following is a list of the number of 
persons naturalized, by the land of their 
nativity: Australia, 6; Canada, 607; Eng- 
land, 536; Ireland, 548; Scotland, 322; 
Wales, 42; other countries of the British 
Empire, 188; entire British Empire, 
2,249; Albania, 13; Argentina, 2; Aus- 
tria, 257; Belgium, 44; Brazil, 6; -Bul- 
garia, 14; Colombia, 1; Cuba, 2; Czecho- 
slovakia, 644; Free City of Danzig, 11; 
Denmark, 107. ied . 

Ecuador, 1 Estonia, 17; Esthiopia, 1; 
Finland, 67; France, 76; Germany, 1,099; 
Greece, 325; Guatemala, 3; Hungary, | 
259; Trak, 1; Italy, 2,194; Latvia, 36; 
Lithuania, 223; Luxemburg, 3; Mexico, 
10; Monaco, 1; Netherlands, 128; Nor- 
way, 149; Palestine, 9; Peru, 1; Persia, 
5; Poland, 1,870; Portugal, 92; Rumania, 
235; Russia, 819; San Domingo, 1; Servs, 
Croats, and. Slovenes, 297; Spain, 50; 
Sweden, 322; Switzerland, 61; Syria and 
the Lebanon, 61; Turkey, 152; Uruguay, 
1; repatriated Americans, 289. 





Massachusetts Refuses 
To Abolish Death Penalty 


State of Massachusetts: 

X Boston, Jan. 29. 
A bill to provite for apolition of the 
death penalty for first-degree murder has 
been rejected by the house of repre- 
sentatives. The bill had been revorted 
adversely by the committee on judiciary. 
The house also rejected a resolution 


Department. ° 


Efforts begun in the House to have 


dentials of Senator Sullivan (Rep.), of 
Wyoming, was referred to a subcommit- 


the oath of office of Federal employes 
changed to mektion specifically adherence 
to the prohibition laws will not be sup- 


tee headed by Senator Glenn (Rep.), of 


ee a ee oe 


SPACE 


ported by him, said Senator Borah, de-| * 
claring that the present oath to uphold Hearings Are Scheduled 


the Constitution is entirely sufficient in 


his opinion, 


Opposes Alcohol Proposal 


Mr. Borah also said he was opposed to | 
a move by some House Members to secure 
| legislation increasing the content of al- 
| cohol in an “intoxicant” from % of 1 per 


cent to 2.75 ‘per cent. 


Consideration of repeal of the national 
prohibition laws. rather than waste of | 


On Flood Control Bills 


The House Committee on Flood Con- 
trol announced Jan. 29 the following 
hearing dates: Feb. 3-4, on St. Francis 
River, Missouri and Arkansas; Feb. 5, 


amendments to the flood control act of 
1928. 


Lake Okeechobee, Fla., Feb 10, proposed | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





DESIRABLE OFFICE 


Large or Small Areas. Partitioned and 
finished to meet your requirements. 
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289 repatriated Americans, according to | 
Countries of the British) 
| Empire weer the birthplace of 2,249 of | 





to provide for an investigation by a spe- 
cial commission of the advisability of 
abolishing the death penalty, 


“es 





time “tinkering with the procedure 
for enforcing them’ was recom- 
mended by Henry H,. Curran, president 
of the Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, in a letter to Repre- 
sentative Christopherson (Rep.), of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., just made public. Mr, 
Curran said that “all the Wickershain 
bills in the world will not enforce the 
national prohibition laws.” “We all fa- 
vor temperance,” he said. “Only a few 
favor such intemperance in government 
as compulsory total abstinence. The 
question is not one of enforcement but 
of enforceability.” 


Way Cleared for Hearings 
On House Banking Bills 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
visory capacity to the Committee in the 
conduct of this study. Such determina- 
tions as are arrived at as a result of this 
study can be used as the basis of, subse- 
quent legislative action if deemed ad- 
visable. 

“At.the present time there are pending 
before this Committee bills to extend 
branch banking, bills to restrict branch 
banking, bills. to regulate chain, group 
and holding company banking, and bills 
to forbid these types of banking.” 

Mr. McFadden reiterated his previous 
statements to the effect that this par- 
ticular hearing would be confined strictly 
to the subjects herein enumerated. 


Needs for Freight Cars 
Drop for First Quarter 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


requirements this year place the total|, 
| at 1,045,449 cars. 


The greatest drop in 
freight car demands is expected to take 
place in the Great Lakes district. It is 
estimated that the car loadings in this 
region during the first quarter. this year 
will :zumber 450,871, as compared with 
490,583 for the same period last year, 
a decrease of 8.1 per cent. 


Anticipated increases or decreases. for 
the other districts follow: New England, 
3.6 per cent decrease; Atlantic States, 
0.9 increase; Ohio Valley, 0.1 increase; | 
Midwest, 0.9 decrease; Northwest, 1.9) 
decrease; Trans-Missouri-Kansas, 4.0 de- | 
crease; Southeast, 2.4. decrease; South- 
west, 1.4 increase; Central Western, 1.3 
ingrease; Pacific coast, 1.0 decrease, and 
Pacific Northwest, 5.5 d mii 8 





*Permanency in building 
construction is just as important as 
permanency in investing”... 


A. P. GIANNINI 


EK building a home you should be 
guided by the same rules that govern 
your investments. In both cases you are 
spending money for future return. In 
both you should seek lasting values. 
Many famous bankers, such as. Mr. 
Giannini, advise you to build for perma- 
nency —with Copper, Brass and Bronze. 
Brass or Copper pipe, Copper flashings, 
gutters and downspouts and solid Brass 
or Bronze hardware and lighting fixtures 
represent permanent worth when used in 
any building. They cannot rust. They 
do not depreciate in value or service. 


Genuine rust-proof equipment of C 
per, Brass ak Bronze costs slightly 
more at first, but in the long run it saves 
you money. ‘It serves for a lifetime 
without repair or replacement. 


7 7 7 


The Building Service Department of the 
COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
25 Broadway, New York, will be glad to ad- 
vise you without charge about the uses and’ 
proper application of these metals. 


A. P. GIANNINI 
’ ‘Transamerica Corporation 


SOUND ADVICE FROM A SOUND SOURCE 
“BUILD. FOR PERMANENCY, WITH COPPER, BRASS AND: BRONZE” 





inde Commission Approves Rules 
_ Adopted by Walnut Wood Industry 


se of Term ‘Walnut’ in Reference to Wood of Tree Other 


t Than Walnut Species 
‘Application of the term “walnut” to 
“wood other than that of the tree of the 
Botanical walnut family “deceives _ the 
public'and is an unfair trade practice,” 
according to a rule adopted at a trade 
— conference of the walnut wood 
lustry, and approved by the Federal 
Trade Commission. The Commission an- 
nouneed its action on this and other 
conference decisions in a statement is- 
sued Jan. 25. ; 
The conference was held in Chicago 
Oct. 10. Commissioner C. W. Hunt pre- 
sided, assisted by M. Markham Flan- 
nery, director of trade practice confer- 
ences. Representatives of the industry 
attended from New York, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas and Ken- 
tucky. It was estimated by the Com- 
mission that 60 per cent of the manu- 
facturers and producers of walnut lum- 
‘ ber, walnut products, and veneers were 
present or represented. 
The Commission’s statement to the 
trade follows in full text: . 
A trade practice conference for manu- 
facturers of walnut wood was held at 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 10, 1929, under the 
direction of Commissioner Charles W. 
Hunt, assisted by M. Markham Flannery, 
director of trade practice conferences. 


Seventy Conferences Held 
To Promote Trade Rules 


i was estimated that 60 per cent of 
thé? manufacturers and producers of wal- 
nut lumber, walnut products and veneers 
were present or represented at the con- 
ference. 

George N. Lamb, secretary of the 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, was unanimously elected sec- 
retary of the conference. 

Commissioner Hunt, in discussing the 
scope, character and procedure of trade 
practice conference work, pointed out that 
since the trade practice conference divi- 
sion was organized in 1926 over 70 con- 
ferences had been held for as many dif- 
ferent industries, some of which were 
among the largest in the country, and 
that many applications for new confer- 
ences were now on file. 

The trade practice conference, the Com- 
misioner continued, was a .method de- 
signed to assist in eliminating from the 
industry unfair trade practices which the 


nN 


Resale Price Bill Approved 
In House Committee Report 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
turer knows that his goods may be sub- 
ject to this cutthroat competition, he is 
obliged, in order to keep the trade of 
small dealers, to fiix his range of prices 
so high that, if necessary, he can make 


a discount which will enable the small | 


dealer to meet the cutthroat prices. 

If, on the other hand, with the help 
of this legislation, he can control his 
price range, he would be enabled to and 
would, in the end, make his scale of 
prices lower, so that dealers of all mag- 
nitudes could make fair profits on their 
turnover, and yet the consumer could 


buy the goods at as low prices as at! 


present. 


One of the principles of modern trade | 


which is now widely recognized, not only 
in the sale @ articles like automobiles 
but generally, is that the foundation of 


any trade or manufacture is more secure | 


where there are large sales at smail 
profits than smaller sales at larger 
profits. This bill only applies in cases 
where the article being sold is in free 
and open competition, and it is perfectly 
clear that if the ultimate prices to con- 


“ sumers are unfair or are too high, com- 


‘throughout the Nation, and so to the|° Certain routes. 


petition from other sources will soon 
bring them down to a reasonable basis. 

And finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant for the public welfare, the effect 
of this bill would be to put the small 
local dealers more nearly on a competi- 
tive basis with the great chain store and 
other combinations. It is generally and 
properly recognized that the gradual 
extinction of small independent dealers 
will be a loss to countless communities 


Nation itself. a 
A small independent dealer who is 
identified with the community where his 
store exists, and who is active in its life 
as a citizen and taxpayer, is surely more 
advantageous to that community than a 
mere selling ag@éncy of a foreign con- 
cern, which agency has no interest in 
the community except to make what 
profit it can from the community. 

For the reasons set forth, therefore, 
the Committee believe that the legisla- 
tion proposed in the bill will be to the 
public interest, and recommend its 
passage. 


4 Inquiry Into Prices 
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And Costs Continues 


Trade Commission About to 
End Study at Cincinnati, Ohio 


Having practically completed the work 
of gathering prices and costs on speci- 


fied commodities from chain and inde- |} 
in Cincinnati, the} 


pendent merchants 
Federal Trade 
Jan. 29 that it will soon begin similar 
studies in other cities. 

The collection of this 
ington, D. C., is being done in connec- 
tion with the chain-store inquiry author- 


ized by Senate Resolution 224. The Con-| 


mission’s announcement follows in full 
text: 

This work is part of a general plan 
for ascertaining from selected cities in 


different parts of the country the com-| 


parative advantages and disadvantages 
of chain and independent dealers in the 


merchandising of specific commodities. | 


Grocery stores are being covered for 


upward of 400 items, drug stores for | 
upward of 700 items, and tobacco stores 


for upward of 100 items. Practically 
all chains in each city have been in- 
cluded, and more than 75 per cent of 
the independent distributors in both 
Washington and Cincinnati. 

While the work so far: covers chiefly 


identified merchandise handled by bot’ | 


ain and independent merchants, the 
ns of the inquiry call for separate 
ial studies of private brands and 
commodities which must be tested 
graded as to quality before compar- 
ean be made between chain stores 


Commission announced | 


; information, | 
which has been completed also in Wash-! 


Said to Deceive Public 


members of the industry themselves were 
unable to eradicate. He then contrasted 
the inyolved, expensive. and somewhat 
slow method of preventing these practices 
through the medium of complaints, trials 
and cease and desist orders issued by the 
Commission with the quick, easy and in- 
expensive method .of the trade practice 
conference, where all of an industry’s 
unfair trade practices could be wiped out 
at one time. 

The Commission modified Resolution 1 
(now Rule 1), as adopted by the indus- 
try by striking certain portions thereof, 
incorporating in a separate Group II 
rule (Rule 2) the intent evidenced by the 
wording of said stricken portions. 


approved by the Commission as an unfair 
method of competition in vidlation of 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion act. The rules appearing in Group 
II ~ accepted as expressions of the 
trade, 


Qualifying Adjective 
Suggested for Description 


Group I:—Rule 1. Resolved, that the 
use of the term “Walnut,” either alone 
or in conjunction with other words, as 
applied“to wood other than the wood of 
the tree of the botanical walnut family, 
deceives the public and is an unfair trade 
practice, _ 

Group II: Rule 2. This industry de- 
clares that any wood other than of the 
genus Juglans is not walnut and cannot 
be properly designated as walnut; there- 
'fore the industry condemns _such im-| 
proper designation of walnut wood. 

Rule 3. Whereas, it is the tendency of | 
modern business to seek descriptive 
| terms that avoid confusion and are the 
jleast capable of being used to mislead | 
the public; and it is the desire of the 
lumber, veneer and cabinet-making in- 
| dustries to promote the use of distinctive 
names that separate rather than confuse 
various woods; 

Be it resolved, that the present com- 
{mercially used species of “walnut” be 
{designated with a qualifying adjective | 

indicating the species, variety or place 
of origin; and that the following names 
be designated as the accepted trade 
| names for use in the United States: 

| Juglans nigra, to-be called “American | 








Rule 1, of Group I, is affirmatively | 





; Walnut” or “Black Walnut.” 
| Juglans cinerea to be called. “White | 
| Walnut” or “Butternut.” | 
| Juglans regia, to be called “Royal” or | 
“Persian Walnut”; from England, to be | 
called “English Walnut”; from France,| 
|to be called “English Walnut”; from 
| Italy, to be called “Italian Walnut”; | 
from Turkey, to be called “Turkish Wal- | 
|nut”; from Russia, to be called “Russian | 
Walnut,” or “Caucasian Walnut” or “Cir- | 
|cassian Walnut”; from Spain, to be} 
called “Spanish Walnut.” 
Juglans sieboldiana, to be called 
“Japanese Walnut.” 

_Juglans boliviana, to be called “Bo- 

livian Walnut.” 5 es 
4 z AE. 

Ship Owner Discusses 

- : *f 
Ocean Mail Contract Bill 


; [Continued from Page f.] 
without serious loss. In addition to the 
| loss, he explained, his firm would lose 
|trade gradually built up through the 
| years. 
| “Even if we sacrifice the owned for- 

egin-flag ships in the interest of obtain- 
ing a mail contract,” he said, “we would 
| still be confronted with the problem of 
| taking care of our seasonal peak move- 
ment now being handled with small for- 
| eign chartered ships, which, if discarded, 
jcannot be replaced immediately by 
| American ships, as there are none.” 

* Asked if he thought that his company 
| could dispose of its owned and chartered 
| foreign-flag ships within five years, Mr. 
| Doswell said he could not set a limit. 

| “However,” he added, “we are per- 
fectly willing to discard foreign-flag 
{ships whenever we can do so without 
| cutting our throats. 

| “At the present time it is absolutely 
| necessary that we employ foreign ships 
| I believe that within 
lu years we could put about 15 modern 
| American-flag ships in service, and that 
| we could get rid of our foreign ships on 
European runs.” 

| “In Latin America, however, the pic- 
| ture is different. I cquld not estimate | 
| when we could eliminate foreign ships | 
on these routes without seriously in-| 
| juring our business.” 





Activities as Carrier 
|_ Mr. Doswell denied that the United 
| Fruit Co. was merely a “banana delivery 
| company,” as alleged in numerous state- 
ments before the Committee, he said. 
| “We carried more than 1.000,000 tons 
of general cargo and 62,574 passengers 


in 1928. Our operations as common car-{ 


riers far exceed our proprietary opera- 
| tions, although we carry certain ship- 
‘ments of foodstuffs for our stores and 
interests in South and Central America.” 
| Replying to Mr. Abernethy’s remarks 
concerning the “valuable aid” offered 
by mail contracts, Mr. Doswell said that> 
while the contracts undoubtedly offered 
some advantages. his company had op- 
erated successfully without them, and 
could continue to so so. 

“Don‘t you think you are adopting the 
| wrong attitude in making such a state- 
ment?” Mr. Davis asked. Mr. Doswell 
replied that he was merely attempting 
|to show that mail contracts, while de- 
sirable, were not essential to his firm. 

With respect to the banana market. 
he replied in the negative to charges of 
vrice fixing advanced by Representative 
| Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, Ill. 

“The price of bananas is fixed by sup- 
ply and demand.” Mr. Doswell said. “We 
bring in about 50 per cent of the bananas 
consumed in,the United States, but we 
| have nothing to do with price fixing.” 

Mr. Doswell’s testimony o¢cupied prac- 
tically all of the day’s session. Other 
witnesses. who confined their testimony 
to a brief endorsement of the bill in its 
present form. were J.on Hudson, treas- 
urer of the Cosmopolitan Shipping Co.: 
G. R. Snider, counsel for the United 
States Lines, and Joseph P. Lykes. of the 
Lykes Brothers Steamship Co. All three 
stated that their comvanies operated no 
foreign-owned or chartered ships, and did 
not intend to do so. 

At the close of the three-day hearing, 
Representative White (Rep.), of Lewis- 
ton, Me., chairman of the Committee, an- 
nounced that the bill and several sug- 
gested amendments would be considered 
at an executive session scheduled ‘for 
10:80 a, m. Feb. 3. 
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Gain in Exports of M anufactured Goods 
Offsets Decrease in Other Shipments 


Reduction of More Than $175,000,000 in Shipments of 


Crude Materials and Foodstuffs Shown for 1929 


The steady advance of manufactured 
goods in the United States export trade 
was manifested again in 1929 when this 
class of merchandise accounted for 
nearly half of the total shipments and 
exceeded the proportion of 1928 by more 
than 4 per cent, according to an analysis 
of exports_and imports made public Jan. 
28 by the Department of Commerce. 

The growth in this type of trade was 
responsible for the increased export busi- 
ness of the past year, being more. than 
enough to offset a reduction of more 
than $175,000,000 in shipments of crude 
materials and foodstuffs, it was stated 
orally by the statistical research division 
of the Department. 

‘In contrast to the record percentage 
of finished manufactures exported the 
proportion of crude materials was the 
lowest recorded since 1919 contributing 
but 22.2 per cent of the total trade, as 
compared with 25.7 per cent in 1928 and 
33.5 per cent 20 years ago, the division 


“stated. 
Amports of Crude 


Materials Decline 


The proportion of crude foodstuffs to 
the total exports has also shown a down- 
ward trend in the commodity distribu- 
tion of goods to foreign countries and 
was accentuated in 1929 by the lowest 

ercentage recorded since 1912, 5.2 per 
cent. Manufactured foodstuffs, which 
reached their low percentage point in 
1928, showed a slight increase, however, 
in 1929, and constituted 9.4 per cent of 
the total exports, it was pointed out. 

The share of semimanufactured goods 
has been showing a slightly downward 
trend in the past few years, although 
the valuation of this class of exports 
has been increasing steadily. The pro- 
portion of semimanufactures shipped 
‘abroad in 1929 was slightly-less than 
that of 1928 but the value was higher 
than in any previous year since 1920, 
according to the division, 

Of the year’s imports, crude mate- 
rials accounted for 35.4 per cent, which 
was slightly less than the percentage 
of 1928, and a continuation of a staedy 


Month of December 
1929 
Value 
100.0 $420,622 
125,994 
17,363 
41,356 
54,494 
181,415 
810,572 
115,632 
41,249 
24,389 
67,457 
71,845 


1928 
Value 
«.- $466,232 
152,076 
27,682 
45,207 


Pet. 
Domestic exports 
Crude materials .... 
Crude foodstuffs ... 
Manufae. foodstuffs . 
Semimanufactures 58,195 
Fin. manufactures .. 183,071 
BROTERS 4.65 oases 339,408 
Crude materials .... 117,781 
Crude foodstuffs ... 45,296 
Manufae. foodstuffs . 28,810 
Semimanufactures 71,213 
Fin. manufactures .. 76,308 


32.6 





~ 


downward trend since 1926. The value 
of imports, however, was greater by 
nearly $100,000,000 than the previous 
year, according to figures of the division. 

Finished manufactures shipped here 
from abroad amounted to nearly $1,000,- 
060 which was 22.7 per cent of the total 
imports. This’ was a gain in valuation 


of over $92,000,000 over the previous | 


year and also a greater proportion of 
this class of goods since 1921. Finished 
manufactures imported during the past 
year set a new record in American for- 
eign trade, it was shown. 

Semimanufactured goods imported in 
1929 reached a record figure, due largely 
to increased takings of copper, vegetable 
oils, wood pulp, and precious stones. Thg 
proportion of this group to the total im- 
ports was also greater than any pre- 
vious year, with the exception of 1918, 
amounting to one-fifth of all takings. 
Semimanufactures imported _ totaled 
$880,647,000, a gain of more than 15 per 
cent over the year 1928, according to 
the division. 


Manufactured Foodstuffs 


Gain in Valuation 

Crude foodstuffs imports showed. the 
only classification decrease of the five 
groups recorded by the division, and 
was due to declines in valuations in 
coffee’and wheat, This group accounted 
for 12.3 per tent of the year’s imports as 
compared with 13.4 per cent in 1928, the 
division stated. 


Manufactured foodstuffs, the smallest 
of the import ciassifications, gained in 
valuation, but the proportion of this 
group to the total was lower than last 
year or any previous year except 1926. 
About half of the imports of these prod- 


‘ucts in 1929 was accounted for by sugar, 


the: price of which determines in large 
part the valuation of the group. Manu- 
factured foodstuffs imports amounted to 
$423,622,000, or 9.6 per cent of the total, 


| according to the division. 


Analysis of domestic exports from and 
imports into the United States for the 
month of December, 1929. (Value in 
$1,000): 


12 months ended December 
1928 1929 
Value Pet. Value Pet. 
$5,030,099 100.0 $5,157,409. 100.0 
1,293,257 25.7 1,142,399 
294,678 5 269,591 
465,810 484,267 
716,352 729,137 
2,260,002 2,532,015 
4,091,444 4,400,126 
1,466,733 1,558,620 
549,891 538,560 
405,815 423,622 
762,832 880,647 
906,173 998,677 
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Reappraisements Fix 


Import Duty Values 


New Rulings Made by. United | 
States Customs Court 


New York, Jan. 29.—New reappraise- 
ment rulings have just been announced | 
by the United States Customs Court! 
(Reappraisement Circular Nos. 1606 to 
1615), fixing the correct valuations, for 
duty purposes, upon the following classes 
of imported merchandise: 

Decorated glassware, imported from 
Stockholm and entered at New York by 
T. F. Dowling. 

Hecolite blanks, imported-from Berlin- 
Tempelhof, Germany, and entered at 
New York by Wedemann, Godknecht & 
Lally, Inc. 

Vanillin, imported from Naarden, Hol- 
land, and entered at Bridgeport, Conn., 
by McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

Tuning pins, imported from Pletten- 
berg, Germany, and entered at New York 
by Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 

Artificial silk yarn, imported from 
Elberfeld, Germany, and entered at New 
York by Wolf, Strauss & Co., Inc., et al. 

Lenses, imported from Munchen, Ger- 
many, and entered at Chicago by C. E 
Loehle et al. (New Era Optical Co.) 

Shoe and furniture polish, imported 
from London and entered at Boston by 
John A. Conkey & Co. 

Hemp braids, imported from Kobe, 
Japan, and entered at New York. by the 
John Zimmerman Co. 

Watch cases, imported from Paris and 
entered at New York by D. Lisner & Co. 

X-ray tubes, imported from Hamburg 
and entered at Baltimore by Wm. H. 
Masson. 


Wheat Flour Output 
Set Record in 1929 


Production Exceeded All Pre- 
viously Recorded Totals 


Wheat ‘flour production during 1929 
was the largest within the last five years, 
according to an oral statement Jan, 29 
by the food"tuffs division, Department of 
Commerce. It is probable that the fig- 
ures for last year exceed those over a 
much longer; period of time, but it is 
only for the last five years that compara- 
tive figures have been kept, it was stated. 

The number of bushels of wheat 
ground, the mimber of barrels of flour 
produced, and ‘the number of pounds of 
offal produced \vere larger for last year 
than for the 'preceding year, it was 
shown, while the percentage of total ca- 


1929 totaled 528,728,662 bushels, and for | 
1928 the amount was 521,447,946 bushels. 
The amount of wheat flour produced in 
1929 was 115,308,436 barrels, with an 
average of 275.1 pounds of wheat per 
barrel of flour, compared with 113,128,633 ' 
barrels in 1928, these barrels having an 


| 
President Told Farm Land 





average of 276.6 pounds of wheat per | 


barrel. | 
Offal produced in 1929 amounted to} 
9,223,986,756 pounds, and for the year | 


before the total production was 9,105,- 
981,777 pounds. The percentage of total 
capacity operated during the 12 months 


of 1929 was 57.2 per tent, and for 1928 | 


it was 55.6 per cent, it was stated, 


|Exports of Bituminous 
Coal Gained in 1929 


Production Decreased During 


Week Ended January 18 


Exports of bituminous coal during the 
year 1929 totaled $65,741,852, an increase 
of approximately 10 per cent over the 
previous year, according to figures made 
public Jan. 25 by the minerals division 
of the Department of Commerce, Ship- 
ments in December totaled $4,747,539, 
which was slightly higher than the cor- 


-| responding month of 1928, according to 


the division. 

Anthracite coal exports during the 
year totaled $32,568,523, or about $100,- 
000 less than the 1928 total. Tonnage 
exports, however, showed an increase of 
approximately 2. per cent. 
shipments totaled $3,402,257, a gain of 
15 per cent over the same month of 1928, 
according to the figures. 

Coke exports increased by approxi- 
mately 7 per cent over the previous year 
and totaled $7,840,368. December ship- 
ments amounted to $862,425 and declined 
about 32 per cent from December of 
1928, according to the division. 

The production of bituminous coal 
dropped 4.5 per cent during the week 


endéd Jan. 18, and that of Pennsyl-! 


vania anthracite 10.3 per cent, as com- 
pared with the receding week, accord- 
ing to the weekly coal report to the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, which follows in full text: 

The total production of soft coal 
during the week ended Jan. 18, includ- 
ing lignite and coal coke at the mines, 
is estimated at 10,661,000 net tons. 
Compared with the output in the pre- 
ceding week this shows a decrease of 
505,000 tons, or 4.6 per cent. 
duction during the week in 1929 cor- 
responding with, that of Jan. 18 
amounted to 11,686,000 tons. 

The total production of anthracite 
in the State of Pennsylvania during the 
week ended Jan. 18 is estimated at 
1,415,000 net tons. Compared with the 
revised estimate for the preceding 


pacity operated: during 1929 was greater | week, this shows a decrease of 162,00 


Production dur- 





than for 1928:' The figures are based 


upon reports ftom 1,071 mills in 1929! 


and 1,057 mills in 1928. 
The amount vf wheat ground during 


tons, or 10,3 per cent. 


ing the week in 1929 corresponding with | m 


| 
| 


Pro- ; (B 


Duty on Galvanized’ Z 
Hoop Iron Affirmed 
By Customs Court, 


Protest of Seattle Importer:' 
Of 25 Per Cent Ad Va- 


lorem Assessment by Col- 
lector Is Overruled 


New York, Jan. 29.—Overruling a pro- 
test of B. R. Anderson & Company, Seat-'» 
tle, the United States Customs Court : 
reaches the conclusion that certain im-... 
ported galvanized hoop iron was _ prop-.. 
erly assessed with duty at the rate of 
25 per cent ad valorem, under the pro- 
vision in paragraph 313, act of 1922, 
for “bands and strips of iron * * * ngt - 
specially provided. for,” plus a ‘duty & ; 
2-10 cent per pound under the /provi- - 
sion in paragraph 309, which specifies | 
that all “hoop iron when galvanized.: 
shall pay 2-10 of 1 cent per pound 
more duty than if the same was not so”™* 


| galvanized or coated.” 


The Seattle importers did not ques- > 
tion that the 2-10 cent additional 
duty for galvanizing was quite properly 
assessed. The issue arose from the fact ‘ 
that, although this hoop iron with its. 
galvanizing is worth more than 3 cents a 
per pound, nevertheless the same iron 
not galvanized is valued at only.3 cents 
per pound. 


The importers claimed that the pri- 
mary duty should have been assessed , 
at the rate of only 55-100 cent per pound,. : 
sinee; that is the rate specified in the 
first part of paragraph 318 for the hoop 
iron’ in question which, independent of its 
galvanizing, is “valued at 3 cents .per 
pound or less, 8 inches or less in width, 
and thinner than 38-1000 of 1 inch.” +h 

The, Government contended that when, 
the merchandise is galvanized the 3-cent': 
dividing line in paragraph 318: has = 0 
erence to the value of the hoop iron plus-4 


contrary, maintained that the dividing: « 
line depends solely upon the value of the ,, 
hoop iron itself, independent of any gal.’ 
vanizing. 


In summarizing the court’s findings in'* 


ithis case Chief Justice Fischer writes: 


_ “The 3-cent per pound dividing line 
in paragraph 313 of the act of 1922 has ~~ 
reference to the value of the hoop iron’ 
plus the cost of galvanizing; and to the 
amount of duty at 25 per cent, predi- 
cated on such combined values, impose 
by said paragraph, must be added ¢h 
2-10 of 1 cent per pound exacted i" 
paragraph 3809 of said act for the« 
galvanizing.” (Protest 336280-G-9523.)- 


Loans Are Being Called 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
porations organized to operate between’ ' 
the farmers and these institutions. 

I believe the Feaeral Farm’Loan Board 
now controlling the activities of the in- 
termediate credit banks has enough to 


| do in looking after the farm land banks 


and the joint land banks. The. Federal. 
Farm Board was created last year with, 
a revolving fund of $500,000,000 to as- 
sist farmers in properly organizing and 
establishing centralized selling agencies; 
which is/a step in the right direction, 
This Board is doing everything possible 


|to put the agricultural interests on the 


same basis with every other large busi- 
ness interest. , 


Bargaining Power 4 
This scheme will give the farmer or-- 
ganizations a bargaining power that will 
enable them to compete with private 
selling agencies now operating between. « 
the Sareners, manufacturers and for ex- ; 
port, 


The success of this Board will depend 
on the organizing of farmers into coop-i. 
erative associations. I know of no bet-:’ 
ter way to do this than to provide pro-. 
duction credit for the farmers, which is; 
absolutely needed today. It appears tha’ 
the corporations established in, the past’* 
to operate between farmers and inter; W ) 
mediate credit banks have failed in their * 
mission, They have been expensive to 
the farmers and their methods of doing-' 
business contained entirely too »much 
red tape, ° 

This Federal Farm Board can. assist: 


jin establishing these corporations, not 


only as independent units, operating be- 
tween independent farmers and the in- 
termediate credit banks, but also in es- 
tablishing corporations composed of and 
under the supervision of members of co- 
operative associations, which will be able 
to discount ‘their members’ apers’’ 
through the intermediate credit banks, 
This will be a great inducement to the*" 
farmers to join these associations so as 
to be able to get production credit. 

I hope to see buying agencies estab- 
lished in connection with and under the** 
supervision of cooperative associations, 
which is just as important to the farmer ” 
as the selling agency. I do not mean~< 


ee 


December | by this that these agencies are to go°” 


into a general line of business, but, for. - 
instance, fertilizer, heavy farm imple- 
ments, machinery, etc. 


This would mean millions to the’farm- “ 
ers and would help to bring them into’’ 
the organizations. We have several off" 
these agencies now operating. The one “ 
in Indiana seems to be saving millions 
of dollars annually for its members, ” 
Witen we passed the bill last Summer I”* 
advocated the amending of the bill so as 
to provide for these agencies. It is uns 
derstood that the Federal Farm Board is ‘' 
now strongly urging these agencies, 


| Wholesale Distribution 
For December Declines 


. [Continued from Page 1.] ‘ 
ing December, as compared with Nos’? 
wee 1929 (A), and December, 1928 2 
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Total, eight lines ...... 
Groceries 

Meats 

Dry goods ....., 

|Men’s clothing 

Boots and shoes 
Hardware 

Drugs 

Furniture 





Domestic sales of agricultural imples~’ 
ents during December, 1929, were cons-s 


that of Jan, 18 amounted to 1,789,000, siderably larger than in November, 1929, >* 


tons. 


4 


or December, 1928, 
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Severity of Weather |New Merchandising System Promoted yor vec and mohair, livestock, fruits 
Unsettles Markets 
: For 
* 


Farm Products 


Improvement in Prices of 
Some Goods Indicated; 
Hog Prices Advance De- 
spite Larger Receipts 


Farmers’ markets were considerably 
unsettled by severe weather in late Janu- 
ary, with some improvement in prices, 
according to the weekly review of agri- 
cultural markets made public on Jan. 27 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Department of Agriculture. 

There was no steady trend either wey 
in prices of grain, feeds, eggs, and po- 
tatoes. The cotton market during late 
January continued steady, although 
ra@er inactive, with quotations lower. 
Dairy and ‘livestock markets show im- 
proved conditions, and there were sharp 
price gains in a few fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The weekly agricultural market review 
folloys in full text: 

Outlook reports for 1930 forecast mod- 
erate but improving business conditions, 
increasing foreign demand, lower interest 
rates, sufficient labor supply, and slightly 
lower prices for fertilizer and building 
materials. 


a Hog Prices Expected to Rise 

; Dries of dairy products should re- 
cover somewhat. Beef cattle ard lambs 
may sell a little lower and hogs a little 
higher. Horses arg expected to continue 
cheap. Increasing production tends 
toward lower prices of poultry and eggs. 

Wheat is expected to sell near the same 
level. The outlook is favorable for flax 
and also for rice. Corn production, if 
increased as expected, would bring lower 
prices when the next crop is ready. Oats 
may sell lower, and barley about the 
same as in 1929. Hay of most kinds is 
likely to continue in poor demand. 

Intentions to raise more potatoes sug- 
Pest less favorable market conditions. 

nion acreage and that of southern. cab- 
bage should be reduced. Market pros- 

ects for field beans are fairly good. 
Tomato acreage seems to be about right, 
but lettuce is being increased too fast, 
and the same is true of citrus fruits in 
the South. 

Strawberry market prospects are bet- 
ter, owing to reduced acreage. Light 
planting of cantaloupes and melons is 
advised, also of peanuts. 


Markets Unsettled 


Markets were considerably unsettled 
by, severe weather conditions in late Jan- 
uy. There was no steady trend either 
wWBy in prices of grain, feeds, eggs, and 
potatoes. Dairy and livestock markets 
show improved conditions, and there were 
sharp price gains in a few fruits and 
vegetables. 

Wheat continued weak with native and 
Argentine wheat still supplying the bulk 
of European requirements. Corn prices 
turned slightly downward, influenced by 
larger offerings of improved quality 
grain. The rye market was weak with 
wheat, but: the flax market steadied 


which definitely outlines a governmental 
policy in connection with agriculture, and 
created the Federal Farm Board. 

The enactment of any jaw by the Con- 
| gress of the United States in relation to 
any primary business of the country al- 
ways has been looked upon at the time 
by the country as a whole as discrimina- 
tory or class legislation, and therefore 


is considered class legislation for the 
|farmer. This may be true in a measure, 
| but, in my opinion, it is no more true 
lthan the other governmental policies 
| which have been adopted in relation to 
other. lines of business. 


when soundly grounded, determines the 
| effect of the intended accomplishment of 
lit, and it is through sound policies in 


| 


keting act that the Farm Board hopes 


ture, 

We realize that the act gives 
| pretation of some of its terms, and we 
feel that this is necessary in relation to 
agriculture because it. reaches, in our 
country, almost from the Arctic Circle 


|eonstruction on the part of the Board, 


agriculture as a whole. 

The President selected the present 
Board in rather a unique way. In prac- 
tically every instance he appointed those 


who had received: the largest endorse- | 


ment from the farm organizations, farm 
papers; colleges of agriculture and farm 


for a place. 
members of the Farm Board are men of 
high character with broad experience in 
cooperative marketing and other general 


minded, and are deeply interested in 
developing a. better marketing system 
for farm products. However, we all 
realize that this cannot be done over 
night. We are trying to develop a sys- 
tem, on sound economic lines, which will 
be lasting and helpful through the years 
to come, 


| Improved Marketing 
|Was Aim of Congress 


|act, is “the agricultural marketing 
act,” and there is no place in the law 
where “farm relief” is mentioned, It is 
apparent from a careful study of the 
|law that the Congress had in mind aid- 
jing agriculture through ‘the develop- 


agricultural products. In the declara- 
tion of policy, there are five things 
clearly outlined that the Board must do: 

First, it must promote the effective 


ities in interstate and foreign commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ie 
| it. 


this act, in the minds of some persons, | 


jized the 
| dealing directly with every farmer in the 


| h r of application of any law, | 
oe ~< |gress that we should, because the law 
ithe application of the agricultural mar- | 
ito accomplish real results for agricul- | 


the | 
| board discretionary powers in its inter- | 


to the tropics, and without discretion in| 


it would be almost impossible to help| r . 
. | declare certain agrictiltural crops as com- 
|modities, such as grain, which includes 


leaders, and none of thé present mem- | 
bers, to my knowledge, was an applicant | 
I am glad to say that the | 


lines of business, are thoroughly farmer- | 


You will notice that the title of the| 


|ment of a better marketing ‘system for | 


merchandising of agricultural commod- | 


|so that the industry of agriculture will | 


As Relief Measure for Agriculture 


National Sales Organizations Declared to Be One of Basic 
Principles of Farm Board’s Policy 


country to do through coordinated ac- 
tion; and although the farmer might 
have accomplished a coordinated activity 
in selling his product through his own 
efforts, every one realizes that it would 
have taken many years for him to do 
Therefore, Congress evidently real- 
ized that in order for the farmer to get 
his rightful share in the prosperity of 
the country and get it within a reéason- 
able time he would' have to be helped 
through national legislation. 

At the beginning of our work, we real- 
impossibility of the Board’s 


country and also from a reading of the 
act that it was not the intent of Con- 


specifically states that we must deal 
through cooperative organizations, farm- 
er-owned and farmer controlled, 


New System. Proposed 
In Selling Commodities 


In our investigations in relation to co- 
operative marketing organizations that 
are now in existence, we found that there 


}are approximately 12,500 of them, han- 


dling different kinds of farm products 
and naturallythere will be more formed 
as time goes on. There are too many of 
the cooperatives for the Board to deal 
with directly, so our first policy was to 


slightly as, a result .of some advance | be placed on avbasis of economic equality-|}' 


ein the Argentine market. 

Feed markets remained weak under a 
continued slow demand. Hay markets 
developed a firmer tone in late January, 
with’ the light offerings at most markets 
meeting a rather active demand. Cold, 
stormy weather over large portions of 

he central and northern areas inter- 
§: d country loadings and hauling and 

this was reflected in lighter receipts at 
markets. 
Cotton Is Lower 


The cotton market during late January 
continued steady, but rather inactive 
with quotations lower. Both domestic 
and foreign demand was only moderately 
active, with the volume of transactions 
rather light. Weather was unfavorable 
for outside operations generally and in 
the Cotton Belt field work was largely 
at-a standstill, though some plowing was 
accomplished, in the more eastern sec- 
tions. 

According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, the number of bales ginned prior 
to Jan. 16 of this season was 14,187,779, 
compared with 13,888,972 for the corre- 
sponding period last season. “The 1928 
cxypp amounted to 14,500,000 equivalent 
Bubepound bales, and the 1929 crop is 

stimated at 14,900,000 bales. Exports 
er the weeek ended Jan. 24 amounted 
to 132,204 bales, compared with 161,596 
for the same week last: year. 

In face of the increased marketing of 
hogs in late January, the market closed 
the month at Chicago on a basis un- 
evenly 50 cents and $1 higher than a 
week earlier. Hog prices in 1930 are 
expected to average at least as high as 
in 1929, and possibly: higher. 


Beef Outlook Less Favorable 


Extreme top in fat cattle in late Jan- 
uary at Chieago was $16, with best 
heavies at $15. The outlook for beef 
cattle in 1930 appears less favorable 
than conditions which characterized the 
industry in 1929. Slaughter probably 
will be about the same as in 1929 and 
demand is expected to he slightly less. 

Fat lambs and yearling sheep declined, 
while matured ewes held steady to strong. 
It appears that the high point in the ex- 
pansion of sheep numbers in the United 
States has about been reached. 

Unsettled prices abroad tended to dis- 
courage buying of wool for anticipated 
needs and mills purchased only sufficient 
quantities to meet urgent requirements 
around Feb. 1. Prices tended slightly 
loyver.. The increase in world wool produc- 
tion, which has occurred in recent years, 
will probably not continue much farther 
and some reduction is expected hy 1931. 

Quotations on domestic wools of 58’s 
and 60’s and qualities below were easier 
in sympathy with a weakening tendency 
abroad on wools of equivalent qualities. 
Midwinter dullness. prevailed although 
there was some trading in finer grades of 
western wools. 


Butter Sales Increase 


The low price of butter fat to the 
producer has apparently curtgiled pro- 
duction, especially in the South and 
Southwest, and has also increased ‘the 
demand. The comparatively low price of 
butter to the consumer has apparently 
exerted some influence on consumption, 
The chain stores in most instances report 
a@ considerable increase in volume of but? 
ter sold. ‘ 

The cheese market situation in general 
? , was unchanged in late January, with the 

; arket tone barely steady at Chicago 

Rr easy to weak at eastern distributing 
ya centers. Some dealers believe that the 
‘assistance now given by the Farm Board 

to*the cooperative cheese interests .may 


with other industries. 

Second, it must minimize speculation 
in agricultural commodities. 

Third, it must prevent, as’far as pos- 
sible, the inefficient and wasteful 
methods of distribution. 

Fourth, it‘ must encourage the organi- 
zation of cooperative marketing associa- 
tions, producer-owned and controlled. 

Fifth, it must aid in preventing and 
controlling surpluses in agricultural 
commodities through orderly productions 
and distribution, to prevent surpluses 
from causing undue and excessive fluc- 
tuations or depression in price. 


of this or any other country that a 
national body has been established for 
the purpose of trying to accomplish 
these things for any one particular 
| group, but by analyzing these declared 
policies you will immediately see that 
other lines of business in our country 
have accomplished these same results -by 
their own effort. At the same time, due 
to the 6,000,000 farms now in existence 
in the United States, scattered all over 
the country, it is a much harder thing 
for the farmer to accomplish this 
through his own efforts than it was for 
a smaller number of corporations han- 
dling a particular commodity in the 
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have a tendency to give the market some 
‘additional strength. 


The main support of the egg market 
during January was the, weather un- 
favorable for a heavy egg lay, in the 
chief’ producing regions, and _ storage 
stocks so low that they have been a 
negligible factor in price determination. 
Total receipts in representative markets 
have not been materially different from 
those of the corresponding period. in 
1929. The north central and middle 
western States have already this year 
experienced three rather frigid waves 
whieh have seriously interfered with the 
production and collection of eggs in those 
areas, 


Eggs in ‘storage on Jan. 1 were re- 
ported as being 710,000 cases as com- 
pared with 1,415,000 cases a year ago 
and 1,225,000 cases for the five-year 
average holdings for Jan. 1. 


Cabbage Prices Advance 

A sharp advance in cabbage prices 
was the feature of last week’s green 
produce markets. New York and Wis- 
consin stock went up at shipping points 
to tops of $45 and $50 per ton re- 
spectively. 

Strawberry acreage for picking in 
1930 is increased only 6 per cent over 
1929 in the early States as ,a group, 
while decreases of 18 per cent and 13 
per cent respectively are reported in the 
second-early and the intermediate 
groups, which will improve the market 
situation for this year. 

Severe weather was still affecting 
some northern and western potato ship- 
ping districts. The Chicago car-lot mar- 
ket was slightly stronger. New potatoes 
from Bermuda had declined. Production 
of certified seed stock in the United 
States this past season was about 20 
per cent lighter than’ that of 1928, 

Apple forwardings are decreasing. 
Movement of lettuce from the Imperial 
Valley increased. Combined onion ship- 
ments from all States increased but 
prices gained a little. Prices of some 
eastern sweet potatoes again declined, as 
movement increased. Practically all of 
the cauliflower supply also was from 
California. Grapefruit shipments de- 
creased, 





This is the first time in the history 








and. vegetables, tobacco, et¢., and to sug- 
gest to the cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations handling a specific commodity to 
{organize national sales organizations, 


which will be owned by the cooperatives, 
and sell all of the commodity through one 
national sales organization. 


As an example, take cotton. We have 


; found that there are now 15 cotton co- 


operative marketing associations, farmer- 
owned and farmer-conitrolled,,‘all with 
their individual sales organizations, han- 
idling a total of about 1,500,000 bales an- 
mually, ranging from 10,000 bales for the 
smallest, to approximately 400,000 bales 
for the largest, all selling their cotton in 
competition with one another. The sale 
of cotton is a very difficult operation and 
it is therefore difficult ‘for a small cotton 
cooperative to build up @ sales organiza- 
ti-n to the proper efficiency to compete 
! successfully in the sales of its cotton. 
We therefore suggested to all these cot- 
ton cooperatives that they form a national 
cotton cooperative marketing association 


in relation to the amount of cotton that 
each sells through this organization; and 
that it employ the best cotton merchant 
in America to handle the sales of all co- 
operative cotton, and that through the 
national sales organization the Board 
will furnish the necessary funds to en- 


American Cotton Cooperative Association 
has already been set up and will be func- 
tioning in time to market a part of the 
| 1929 crop handled by the now: existing 
cotton cooperative associations and all of 
the cotton received by them in the future. 
The Board will then deal with the A‘meri- 
can Cotton Growers Coperative Associa- 





dividual organizations. 


To be continued in the issue of 
Jan. 31. 


than the 


Your 


which every cotton association will own | 


able them to operate economically. The| 


tion, which will, in turn, deal with its in- | 


Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 
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Crop Weather..... ; 


Severely Cold Weather and Snow 
“Delay Outside Farming Operations 


Low Temperatures Cause Damage to Truck and. Livestock, 
Says Review of Week 


Winter wheat is still protected by snow 
in most parts of the belt, although the 
severely cold weather of the last week 
damaged truck and caused deterioration 
tovlivestock, and outside farming opera- 


tions: were virtually at a standstill, ‘ac- | 


cording tothe weekly weather review 
made public on Jan..29 by the Weather 
Bureau. 

The general summary of the weather 
review follows in full text: 


At the: beginning of the week high 
pressure obtained over the Great Plains 
and most of the West, attended by cold 
weather nearly everywhere west of the 
Appalachian Mountains, with subzero 
temperatures reported south to Okla- 
homa and northwestern Arkansas. A 
shallow “low” was central over South 
Carolina, attended by widespread precip- 
itation over most of the country east 
of the Mississippi River. On the 23d 
subzero témperatures were reported gen- 
erally over: the Ohio Valley and from 
Arkansas | northward, ‘while freezing 
weather again occurred over Texas to 
| the lower Rio Grande Valley, as well as 
along the Gulf coast eastward to north- 
western. Florida; it had becomé much 
colder also over the more eastern States, 
although there was a reaction to warmer 
in parts of thé Northwest. 
ceeding days of the week there was some 
moderation of. the severe weather over 
most. parts of the country, although local 
areas reported sharp reactions to colder 
‘or warmer, amounting to over 20 degrees 
change in places. At the close of the 
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“Coming events 


cast their 


shadows before” 


On the suc- | 


| week unsettled conditions prevailed over 


most of the country and temperatures 
were’ rather moderate for the season in 
many sections, while some districts re- 
ported a marked reaction to warmer. 
Another extremely cold week was ex- 
perienced in the Mississippi and Ohio 
valleys and the far Northwest where the 
temperature averaged generally from 12 
degrees to more than 20 degrees below 
normal, In fact, the week was generally 
cold in all sections of the United States, 
excépt along the central and southern 
Pacific coast, in a small area in the 
northern Great Plains, and in the Florida 
peninsula; in these areas the weekly 
mean temperatures were somewhat 
above normal. 


Subzero Weather 
Occurs in Ohio Valley 


Subzero weather again occurred in the 
Ohio Valley and generally from north- 
central - Arkansas and_ northwestern 
Texas northward and northwestward. Six 
degrees below zero were reported as far 
south as Lexington, Ky., and 10 degrees 
|below again occurred as far south as 
Fort Smith, Ark. The lowest tem- 
perature reported for the week from a 
first order station was 30 degrees below 
zero at Charles City, Iowa, ofi the 22d; 
while in some outlying districts of Illi- 
nois minima as low as 22 degrees below 
zero Were noted. 

It was again extremely cold in the 
Southwest southward to the Gulf coast, 
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pes that cast them 





with minimum temperatures 12 degrees” 
below freezing at. Galveston and Corpug,’ 
Christi, Tex., and 8 degrees below to 


the extreme lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Minima were also well below eae 
in central and east Gulf sections a 
in extreme northern rida, but the 
cold did not, as™before, extend over the, 
Florida Peninsula; the lowest tempera- 
ture: reported at Tampa was 42 degrees 
and at Miami 56 degrees. 3 
Precipitation was heavy in Louisiana, 
southern Arkansas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and in western Georgia and north- 
western Florida.'. Moderate amounts’ 
occurred in most Atlantic sections and. 
a few limited areas elsewhere, but gen-* 
erally precipitation was light, except in’ 
the areas mentioned. y i 
The outstanding. feature of the week’s 
weather was the continuation of ex-. 
tremely cold weather throughout nearly 
the entire country. This made the third 
consecutive week with very low tem-, 
peratures over the Middle West and the 
western States, and the cold was again 
severe to extreme southern Texas. The 
main Winter wheat growing States, how- 
ever, continued well protected by a good 
snow cover, except in parts of the west-. 
central Great Plains, but there was some 
apprehension in Missouri as to the efféct 
of a layer of ice under the snow. . : 
In Texas there was further damage- 
to hardy truck, even to the extreme 
lower Rio Grande Valley, while growing 
truck crops were killed in other sections. 
There was also more or less loss to 
Winter truck in central and east Gulf 
districts, but, as* during the preceding 
week, damaging temperatures did not 
extend southward over the Florida Pen- 
insula and mo material harm has resulted 
in that State, while the uswal seasonal. 
operations made good advance. In the. 
Winter trucking districts of California 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 6.1 


Lord Tennyson, 1809-1892) 


AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW* 


By refraining from 
over-indulgence 


Men who would keep that trim, proper 
figure, women who prize the modern 
figure with its subtle, seductive curves— 
eat healthfully but not immoderately. 
Banish excessiveness—eliminate abuses. 
Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
even in smoking. When tempted to ex- 
cess, when your eyes ate bigger than your 
stomach, reach for a Lueky instead. Com- 


ing events cast their 


shadows before; 


Avoid that future shadow by avoiding 
over-indulgence if you would maintain 
that lithe, youthful figure. 


ucky Strike, the finest Cigarette a man 
ever smoked, made of the finest tobacco 


—The Cream of the Crop—“IT’S 


TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat 
purifies and so “TOASTING” not only 


removes impurities but adds to the flavor 
and improves the taste. 


“It’s toasted” 


*Be Moderate! .:. Don’t jeopardize the modern form by-drastie diets, harmful reducing girdles, fake reducing tablets or other quack 


“anti-fat”” remedies condemned by the Medical profession! Millions of dollars each year are wasted on these ridiculous and dangerous 


’ 


nostrums. Be Sensible! Be Moderate! We do not represent that smoking Lucky Strike Cigarettes will bring modern figures or cause 
the reduction of flesh. We do declare that when tempted to.do yourself too well,if you will “Reach for a Lucky” instead, you will 
thus avoid over-indulgence in things that cause\excess weight and, by:avoiding over-indulgence, maintain a modern, graceful form. 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, ev: 


{ ©1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 


’ ST 


ety Saturday night, over a coast-to-coast network of the N. B. C. 
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“during the year 1916, may not include 


““jty has been fixed. While the contract 


“of the purchase price on the other hand, 


' the county clerks 
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a Pesting a list of all delinquents in a con- 
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. Federal. Taxation 
Surplus Funds Paid Retiring Owner 


1 Time of Accrual 
Of Profit From Sale 


Zontract to Sell Was Made in 
1916 and Conveyance 
Made in 1917, Supreme 
Court Is Told 


» Thequestion of whether profits de- 


E -Tived from the sale of lands accrued 
| *as income to the vendor in 1916, when 


the contract: to sell was entered into, or 
“in the year 1917, when the conveyance 
was perfected, was raised in the Supreme 
- Court of the United States, in the case 
~of Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. 
North Texas Lumber Co., No. 92. 
» Counsel for the respondent did not 
participate in the oral arguments but 
«submitted their case on printed briefs 
ewhile Solicitor General Charles E. 
Hughes Jr., argued the case for the 
Commissioner. 


On Dec. 27, 1916, Mr. Hughes stated, 
the taxpayer granted a 10 day option 
to the Southern Pine Lumber Company 
to purchase its timber lands for a cer- 
tain price, and the title to the property 


\. ‘was examined on the same day by the 


buyer and found to be satisfactory. Two 
days later the Southern Pine Company 
‘telegraphed the taxpayer that it would 
exercise the®option and would pay the 
~ money as soon as the papers were pre- 
pared. The written instruments which 
were required to complete the transac- 
tion were delivered on Jan. 5, 1917, and 
the purchase price paid on that date. 
- The respondent kept its books on the 
. accrual basis, and the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals affirmed the Commissioners deter- 
mination that the taxpayer realized a 
“profit from the sale of its lands in 1917 
which was held to be taxable as income 
for that year. However, upon appeal, the 
. Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit reversed the Board’s decision and 
found for the taxpayer. 


Consummation Date Urged 
Mr. Hughes pointed to the long prac- 
tice which. has existed in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue that profits from sales 
accrue and become taxable only when the 
sales are consummated. The pertinent 
., provisions of the revenue acts of 1916 
..and 1917 were then cited to the court by 
the Solicitor General. Section 1200(a) of 
the act of 1917 and section 13 (d) of the 
revenue act of 1916 are the provisions | 
involved. 
.. “The taxpayer, not having the uncon- 
ditional right to the purchase money 


“the profits from the sale in its income 
for that year,” the Solicitor General ar- 
gued,” and the profits should be imcluded | 
in his 1917 return when the sale was 
completed.” 

. Income does not accrue within the 
meaning of the revenue acts, Mr. Hughes 
argued, until all the events conditional 
to payment have occurred and the liabil- 


of sale in this case provided for the ten- 
der of title on one hand and the payment 


yet nothing is to be found telling when 
‘such conveyance shall be made and there- 
“fore it cannot be said that the income 
accrued in 1916 when the contract was 
made. 
Full Performance Alleged. 

In the briefs filed, the respondent tax- 
‘payer contends that the fact that the 
books of the respondent were kept on the 
accrual basis is sufficient justification for | 
including the income from the sale in| 
the 1916 return. 

Possession of this wild timber land| 
which was thé subject of the sale was| 
surrendered to the purchaser as far as| 
--it, was possible on the part of the vendor | 
so to do, on Dec. 30, 1916, the brief | 
argued. The vendor went out of pos- 
session and the property was not occu- 
Pied by anyone until the conveyance 
Was made, it was contended, but the 
act of the vendor in vacating the prop- 
erty so as not to interfere with the 
entry and absolute possession of the! 
purchaser was all that any vendor can 
ever do. 

Attorney General William D. Mitchell, 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Alfred A.| 
Wheat, Randolph C. Shaw, G. A. Young- | 
-quist, J. Louis Monarch, C. M. Charest 
and Shelby S. Faulkner were on the 
briefs with Mr. Hughes. Albert B. Hall 
and Joseph J. Eckford submitted briefs 
for the respondent. 





Widow’s Support Superior 
To All Liens in Georgia 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Jan. 29. 
A year’s support granted to a widow 
under the Georgia law is superior to all 
liens, even the State’s lien for taxes, 
the Georgia Supreme Court held Jan. 20 
m a case entitled, Tomlinson v. City of 
Adel. Mrs. S. W. Tomlinson contested 
an execution issued by the City of Adel 
to enforce a paving assessment against 
a piece of real estate included in the 
assets set aside to cofistitute a year’s 
support under order of the ordinary’s 

court of Cook County. 


“A year’s support is superior to liens | WwW 


created by a decedent, or liens arising by 
operation of law during his ownership,” 
the supreme court said. “A year’s sup- 
port takes precedence even over taxes 
due the State.” 


Bills Introduced 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 
H. 195. Mr. Clark. Providing that 1 cent 
of the gasoline tax shall be distributed 
equally among the 120 counties of the 
State; Revenue and Taxation No, 1, 

H. 197, Mr. Truesdell. Increasing the 
excise tax on the business or occupation of 
manufacturing distilled liquors from 10 
to 15 cents per gallon; Revenue and Taxa- 
tion No. 1. 

H, 212. Mr. Johnson. 


duties of registering and licensing of mo- 
tor vehicles; Motor Transportation. 
State of Mississippi 

H. 119. Mr. Sillers, Amending section 6 
of chapter 21 of the Laws of the extraordi- 
nary session of 1928 imposing a penalty on 
excise taxes when delinquent; ays and 
Means. 

H. 120. Messrs. Sanderson and Summers. 
Providing for the filing of the list of de- 
mpquent tax payers with the chancery clerk 

the county in which any such delinquent 
taxes may occur and to also provide a copy 
the delinquents for use by the county 


‘ 





ion commissioners and to provide for 


‘Picuous place in the county court house; 
ration and Elections, 
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Inheritances' ea 


Not Taxable Income of Shareholders 


Financial Status of Remaining Holders Is Said Not to Be 
‘ - Changed by Taking Over Stock 


Where one of the owners of three 
closed corporations withdrew, and was 
paid from the surplus of the companies, 
the other owners did not receive any tax- 
able income, the Board of Tax Appeals 
has held. 

The fact that the shares of the with- 
drawing owner were cancelled and new 
certificates issued to the remaining own- 
ers, did not increase the holdings of the 
remaining owners, the Board pointed out. 
“Their financial status was not changed. 
They held a larger proportionate interest 
in a smaller aggregate of assets. They 
neither gained nor lost by the transac- 
tion,” the Board said. 


J. S. HATCHER ET AL. 


Vv. 
CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 


Nos. 28742, 28743. 


Guy Mason, C. R. McATEE and RoBERT 
A. LitTLeTon for the taxpayers; Ev- 
GENE MEACHAM for the Commissioner. 


Findings of Fact and Opinion 
Jan. 6, 1930 


This proceeding is brought to redeter- 
mine the deficiencies in income tax of 
J. S. Hatcher and A. Barnett for the 
year 1922 in the sums of $566.14 and 
$12,912.08, respectively. The cases in- 
volve the same question and were con- 
solidated for hearing and decision. The 
petitioners allege that the respondent 
erred in adding to income the sums of 
$17,242.55 and $67,295.23, respectively, 
as alleged dividends received by them in 
the taxable year. 


On Jan. 1, 1902, a corporation known | 


as the Barnett Lumber Company was 


organized under the laws of the State | 


of Nebraska, under a 20-year charter, 


with capital stock of $100,000, divided | 


into 1,000 shares of the par value of 
$100 each. Prior to May 19, 1919, Al- 


bert Barnett (known in this proceeding | 
as A. Barnett) owned 488 1-3 shares and | 


B. M. Frees owned 511 2-3 shares thereof. 
On Jan. 1, 1907, a corporation known 


as J. S. Hatcher & €ompany was or- | 


ganized under the laws of the State of 
Nebraska, under a 25-year charter, with 
capital stock of $100,000, divided into 
1,000 shares of thé par value of $100 
each. Prior to May 19, 1919, J. S. 
Hatcher, A. Barnett and B. M. Frees 
each owned 3331-3 shares thereof. 

On Jan. 3, 1907, a corporation known 
as the Warren Lumber Company was 
organized under the laws of the State 
of Colorado, under a 20-year charter, 
with capital stock of $100,000, divided 
into 1,000 shares of the par value of 
$100 each. Prior to May 19, 1619, U. J. 
Warren, A. Barnett and B. M. Frees 
each owned 333 1-3 shares thereof. 


Contract for Transfer 
Of Stock Set Forth 


Prior to May 19, 1919, the petitioner, 
A. Barnett, and B. M. Frees had an -un- 
derstanding that in the event either 
stockholder desired to withdraw from the 
Barnett Lumber Company the other 
would purchase his stock therein. The 
record discloses no reference to a similar 
agreement, as between Barnett and 
Frees, controlling the disposition of their 
respective holdings of stock in the other 
two corporations. Sometime prior to Jan. 
1, 1919, the health of Frees became im- 
paired and he indicated his desire~ to 
withdraw from all three corporations. 
Accordingly he entered into the follow- 
ing contracts with Barnett under date 
of May 19, 1919: 

This agreement made this 19th day of 
May, 1919, in triplicate, between B. M. Frees 
of San Diego, Calif., party of the first part 
and A. Barnett, of McCook, Nebr., party of 
the second part, witnesseth: That the party 
of the first part in consideration of the 
covenants to be performed by the party of 
the second part, agrees to sell to said party 
of the second part stock as hereinafter de- 


scribed, and subject to the fétowing condi- 
tions. 

Five hundred eleven and _ two-thirds 
shares of the capital stock of the Barnett 
Lumber Company, McCook, Nebr. A divi- 
dend of 30 per cent on said capital stock 
to be paid Jan. 2, 1921. A dividend of 30 


| per cent on said capital stock to be paid 


Jan. 2, 1922. After the said mentioned 
dividends have been declared and paid the 
said party of the second part agrees to pay 
to said party of the first part $105.69 per 
share for said stock amounting in all to 
$54,078.05. 

Also 333% shares of the capital stock of 
J. S. Hatcher & Company, of McCook, Nebr., 
on the following conditions. A dividend of 
7 per cent on the capital stock of said com- 


|pany is to be declared and paid Jan. 2, 


1921. A dividend of 7 per cent on the said 
capital stock is to be paid’ Jan. 2, 1922. 
After the above described dividends have 
been declared and paid said party of the 
second part is to pay to the said party of 
the first part $100.90 per share for said 
stock, amounting in all to $33,633.33. 

Also, 333% of the capital stock of the 


Warren Lumber Company of Fort Morgan, 


Colo., subject to the following conditions. 
A dividend of 65 per cent on the capital 
stock of the said company to be declare 
and paid Jan. 2, 1921. A dividend of 6 
per cent to be declared and paid Jan. 2, 
1922, and after the above described divi- 
dends have been declared and paid the said 
party of the second part agrees to pay to 
the said party of the first part $107.35 per 
share for said capital stock, amounting to 
$35,783.33. 

Also, 190 shares of the capital stock of L. 
- Cox & Company, of Scottsbluff, Nebr., 
subject to the following conditions. A divi- 
dend of 70 per cent on capital stock to be 
declared and paid Jan. 2, 1921. -A dividend 
of 70 per cent on capital stock to be de- 
clared and paid Jan. 2, 1922. After the 
above mentioned dividends have been de- 


;clared and paid said party of the first part 
| agrees to pay to the said party of the sec- 


ond part $141.51 per share for said capital 


| stock, amounting to $26,886.90. 


The said above described payments for 
stock amounting to $150,381.61 are to be 
paid by promissory notes signed by A. Bar- 
nett and dated Jan. 3, 1922, with interest 
at 6 per cent per annum. Said notes are 
to be dated at McCook, Nebr., and payable 
to B. M. Frees at 2700 Second St., San 
Diego, Calif. 

One for $30,000 due on or before Jan. 3, 
1923; one for $30,000 due on or before 
Jan. 3, 1924; one for $30,000 due on or be- 


Transferring from | fore Jan. 3, 1925; one for $30,000 e on or 
toe the circuit clerks the|before Jan. 3, 0, mas 


1926; and one note for 
$30,381.61, dated at McCook, Nebr., Jan. 3, 
1922, and payable on or before Jan. 3, 1927, 
to B. M. Frees, at 2700 Second St., San 
Diego, Calif., with interest at 6. per cent 
per annum from date until paid. 

It is agreed between the party of the first 
part and the party of the second part that 
the above described stocks, together with 
copy of this contract, are to be placed 
escrow at the “irst National Bank, 
McCook, Nebr., to be held by them and 
delivered to said party of the second part 
on his complying, with the terms of the 
contract, and on his delivering to said bank 
the notes as above described; 


Shortly of the execution of the above 
contract Barnett entered into contracts 


of 


with Warren and Hatcher, whereby: he 
would become the owner of an equal 
amount of capital stock in the Warren 
Lumber Company and J. S. Hatcher Com- 
pany, ae upon the withdrawal 
of Frees from those corporations. Frees 
died in May, 1920, and thereafter the 
transactions were carried _on with his 
personal representatives. 


The stock certificates representing 
the stock owned by Frees in the three 
corporations were signed in blank on the 
date of the above contract and, with 
the contract, were placed in escrow 
in the First National Bank at Mc- 
Cook, Nebr. On Jan. 2, 1922, the last 
so-called dividend was paid and notes 
were executed pursuant to the terms of 
the contract of May 19, 1919. The notes 
aggregated $80,000, less than the amount 
then contractually due, Frees having 
withdrawn or borrowed more than the 
amount of the dividends set forth in the 
agreement. Thereupon the stock certi- 
ficates representing the capital stock of 
Frees as set forth in the said contract 
were canceled and new certificates issued 
to the remaining stockholders in propor- 
tion to their respective interests, 

The terms of the agreement of May 
19, 1919, were complied with in substance 
although payments by -bookkeeping en- 
tries or otherwise were anticipated in 
some instances. 


Frees utilized the Barnett Lumber 
Company as a vehicle for carrying on 
some of his personal transactions. He 
borrowed money from that corporation 
and dealt with the Warren and Hatcher 
Company by means of entries on the 
books of the Barnett Company. 


From May 19, 1919, until Jan. 2, 1921, 
|no payments were made to Frees under 
the contract of May 19, 1919, but he was 
paid interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
from Jan. 1, 1919, on the amounts of his 
investment in the several corporations. 
Likewise, he was charged interest on 
his borrowings or withdrawals from the 
Barnett Company and indirectly through 
that company from the two other cor- 
porations. 

The dividends paid to Frees by the 
three corporations were made from the 
|surplus funds of those companies and 
| practically consumed his share of such 
'funds. No corresponding dividends were 
{declared to the other stockholders in 
| those corporations. Payments of the 
| dividend and interest charges contem- 
| plated by the contract of May 19, 1919, 
were made »y appropriate bookkeeping 
entries on the books of the three cor- 
|porations. All transactions under that 
| contract were carried on through the 
three corporations and payments to 
Frees made thereunder were effected by 
the corporations either by direct pay- 
ments, borrowings or withdrawais re- 
flected in proper entries on the books of 
those corporations. 





Amounts Charged Are 
Considered as Income 


The personal account of Mr.) Frees on 
the books of the Barnett Lumber. Com- 
pany shows the following debit balances: 
Dec. 31, 1919, $178,724.34; Dec. 31, 1920, 
$82,297.44; Dec. 31, 1921, $95,776.85. 
During 1922 that account was closed by 
reason of the credits made to it repre- 
senting the so-called dividends from sur- 
plus declared and paid by the three cor- 
porations. 

In the year 1922 the amount charged 
to surplus by the Barnett Lumber Com- 
pany, together with one-half of the 
amount so charged by the Hatcher and 
Warren Company aggregated $69,193.49. 
Later it was discovered that $3,796.52 of 
this sum had been paid from surplus ac- 
cumulated prior to Feb. 28, 1913, and 
jone-half of that amount, or $1,898.26, 
was deducted from the said surplus 
charges, leaving the sum of $67,295.23 
which was considered by the respondent 
as income of A. Barnett. Similarly the 
respondent found that the surplus ac- 
count of the J. S. Hatcher Company had 
been charged with an aggregate of 
$19,140.81, representing a so-called tax- 
able dividend to Hatcher, but $3,796 
thereof had been paid from surplus ac- 
cumulated prior to Feb. 28, 1913, and 
one-half of that amount, or $1,898.26, 
was deducted from the above surplus, 
leaving the sum of $17,242.45 which was 
considered by the respondent as income 
to the said Hatcher. 

No appropriate resolutions were passed 
by the several corporations aythorizing 
the payment of the dividends provided 
for in the contract of May 19, 1919, or 
of the interest paid to Frees on the 
amounts invested therein by him. Divi- 
dends of 20 per cent and 10 per cent on 
the capital stock of the Barnett Company 
and the Hatcher Company, respectively, 
were declared on Jan. 3, 1921, and Jan. 
17, 1921. Such action was in the period 
during which the Frees estate received 
6 per cent interest on his investment in 
the several businesses as represented by 
the capital stock originally owned’ by 
Frees. 

Opinion 

VAN FossAn.—The sole issue in this 
proceeding is whether or not the amounts 
paid to the personal representative of 
B. M. Frees during the year 1922 by the 
Barnett Lumber Co., the J. S. Hatcher 
Lumber Co., and the Warren Lumber 
Co. out of the surplus of those corpora- 
tions, in proportion to Frees’ interests 
therein, constitute dividends taxable to 
Barnett and Hatcher because made and 
used for their benefit. 

On its face the contract of May 19, 
1919, was a personal agreement between 
B. M. Frees and A. Barnett for the sale 
of certain stock by the former to the 
latter. That contract, however, contains 
provisions impossible of fulfillment with- 
out recourse to the rights and powers 
of the makers as stockholders and officers 
of the corporations mentioned therein. 
In order to arrive at a correct interpre- 
tation and application thereof it is 
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Excise Taxes 3 


Dividends—Distributions by Corporations—Withdrawal of One Member of 


Closed Corporations— 


Where one of the owners of the shares of stock of 


three closed corpora- 


tions desired to withdraw, and his shares were cancelled, new certificates 
being issued to the remaining stockholders in proportion to their respective 


interests, and payment to the withdrawin: 
of the three companies, such payments 


owner was made from the surplus 
id not constitute dividends taxable 


te the remaining shareholders because made and used for their benefit.— 


Hatcher et al. v..Commissioner. 
* 1930. . 


«B. T. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3318, Jan. 30, 


* 


No unpublished .ruling or decision will be cited or_relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


South Dakota Considers 
Inheritance Tax Revision 


State of South Dakota: 

Pierre, Jan. 29. 
Whether or not South Dakota will 
continue to imposéan inheritance tax 
upon shares of stock of South Dakota 
corporations owned by nonresident de- 
cedents will depend largely upon the 
policy adopted by the Minnesota au- 
thorities, according to an oral state- 
ment by B. W. Baer, director of taxation. 


The recent decision of the Supreme] 


Court of the United States in the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company case 
(IV U..S. Daily 3041) may force a re- 
vision of the former practice, Mr. Baer 
said, but the South Dakota department 
will not adopt a formal ruling until the 
Minnesota policy is definitely deter- 
mined. The South Dakota inheritance 
tax law follows that of Minnesota 
closely, he pointed out, and in the past 
the tax officials of the two States have 
worked in close harmony in the admin- 
istration of their inheritance tax laws. 
Eee 


proper that we consider the relationship 
of the parties to the contract and other 
pertinent facts and circumstances which 
may throw light on the underlying pur- 
pose and intention. 

The evidence shows clearly that Frees 
desired and intended to withdraw from 
the Barnett, Hatcher, Warren and Cox 
companies his full interest therein. The 
value of that interest was to be deter- 
mined by adding his proportionate share 
of the surplus to the par value of the 
stock and was to be paid to him in in- 
stallments. The value of the interest of 
the remaining stockholders in those cor- 
porations after his withdrawal. remained 
the same.'as before. In order to effect 
such purpose Frees and Barnett entered 
into the contract of May 19, 1919, as em- 
bodying the plan by which it could be 
accomplished most effectively. Other in- 
terested stockholders of the corporations 
mentioned therein acquiesced in the 
arrangements and assisted in carrying 
them out. Certain intracorporate in- 
formalities in procedure were cured by 
the agreement, express and implied, of 
all stockholders. 

Dividend distributions were. made 
neither ratably nor by the proper and 
usual methods governing corporate ac- 
tions. We have held, however, that such 
irregularities will not affect the taxable 
status of those benefited thereby unless 
the rights of third persons are impaired 
(L. W. Gunby Co., 3 B. T. A. 714), and 
that by unanimous agreement among the 
stockholders of the corporation the 
profits may be divided and distributed 
other than ratably among the stockhold- 
ers. (Joseph Goodnow & Co., 5 B. T, A. 
1154.) 


Financial Status of 
Owners Unchanged 


While the contract of May 19, 1919, in 
its terms was a personal one between 
Frees and Barnett, yet it is apparent 
that it was utilized, and “probably in- 
tended, as a means of acquiring on be- 
half of the several corporations the in- 
terest in them owned by Frees. Shortly 
after May 19, 1919, Barnett entered into 
contracts with Warren and Hatcher in 
accord with that purpose. The book- 
keeping entries show that the corpora- 
tions paid to Frees the approximate 
amount of his proportion of the surplus 
on hand Jan. 1, 1919. During the period 
from Jan. 1, 1919, to Jan. 1, 1922, Frees 
and his personal representatives bor- 
rowed~ and received advances of con- 
siderable sums from the several corpor- 
ations. During 1922 the several corpor- 
ations completed the payments from sur- 
plus as contemplated by the contract of 
May 19, 1919, and later the deferred 
purchase money notes were paid in full 
to the Frees estate. So far as the record 
shows, all; payments for Frees’ stock in 
the corporation were made from the 
funds of those companies. The cancel- 
lation of the old Frees’ stock certificates 
and the issuance of new certificates to 
the remaining stockholders in the three 
corporations did not serve to increase 
the value of their holdings. Each, stock- 
holder merely owned more shares of 
stock, worth in the aggregate, however, 
the same as before the disposal of the 
Frees stock. 

Whatever gain or profit from this 
transaction was derived accrued to Frees 
or to his estate. In their capacity as 
stockholders. in the. corporations, Bar- 
nett and Hatcher received no taxable 
dividends therefrom under the contract 
of May 19, 1919, or through Frees’ with- 
drawal from the companies. Their finan- 
cial status was not changed. They held 
a larger proportionate interest in a 
small aggregate of assets. They neither 
gained nor lost by the transaction, 

In our opinion, the method employed 
to accomplish Frees’ withdrawal from 
the Barnett Lumber Company, the J, S. 
Hatcher Lumber Company and the War- 
ren Lumber Company did not result in 
taxable gain to the petitioners. 

Reviewed by the ‘Seara. 

Decision will be entered under rule 50. 
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Massachusetts—Excise Tax on Corporations—Corporations Liable—Holding 
Companies—What Constitutes Doing Business—Financial Transactions— 

A Massachusetts corporation which purchased the stock of certain Penn- 

sylvania companies, collected dividends therefrom and distributed them to 

stockholders, and made temporary loans to such companies, was doing busi- 

ness and hence liable to the excise tax based upon corporate excess and 


net income.—Queens Run R. Co. v. Mass. 


Daily, 3318, Jan. 30, 1930. 
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Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Pepsin Syrup Co. 

The Pepsin Syrup Co., Monticello, Ill. 
Overassessments of income and profits 
taxes, interest, and costs ig favor of the 
taxpayer are determine as follows: 
1917, $39,275.86; 1918, $199,837.03. 

The above overassessment is caused 
by a decision of the District Court \of 
the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Illinois in the instant case. The 
rer Syrup Company v. Schwaner, 
Collector (35 Fed. (2d) 197). 


Two Steamship Firms 


Barber & Company, Inc., New York 
& Oriental Steamship Company, Inc., and 
Barber Steamship Lines, New York, N. 
Y. Overassessments of excess profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayers are de- 
termined as follows for the period Aug. 
10 to Dec. 31, 1917: Barber & Com- 
pany, Inc., $59,559.06; New York & 
Oriental Steamship Company, Inc., $22,- 
945.61; Barber Steamship Lines, $30,-" 
127.60. 

The above overassessments result 
from the redetermination of the profits 
tax liabilities for the period Aug. 10 to 
Dec. 31, 1917, under the provisions of 
section 210, revenue act of 1917, because 
of the inability to satisfactorily deter- 
mine the consolidated invested caiptal. 
Accordingly, the excess profits tax has 
been determined by a comparison with 
the profits tax liabilities of a group of 
representative corporations which, in the 
aggregate, may be said to be engaged 
in a like or similar trade or business 
to that of the taxpayers. Section 210, 
revenue act of 1917; article 52, Regula- 
tions No. 41. 


As a result of the foregoing adjust- 
ments the taxpayers have agreed to the 
dismissal of suits instituted in the United 
States Court of Claims for the recovery 
of taxes and interest in an aggregate 
amount in excess of the sum of the 
above overassessments. 


William Flinn Estate 


Estate of William Flinn, Colonial Trust 
Company et al., executors, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., an overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer, is determined in 
the amount of $147,823.64. A hearing 
was held Nov. 18, 1929. 

The entire above overassessment is 
caused by the allowance of deductions 
representing amounts incurred and paid 
for funeral expenses, executors’ commis- 
sions, attorneys’ fees and miscellaneous 
administration expenses subsequent to 
the filing of the Federal estate tax re- 
turn. Section 403(a)(1), revenue act of 
1921; articles 31 to 35, inclusive, Regula- 
tions 70. 


Katherine M. McCormick 

Katherine M. McCormick, Chicago, IIL, 
an overassessment of gift tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as fol- 
lows: 1924, $34,070.33. 

The overassessment represents a gift 
tax imposed on the valuation of property 
transferred prior to June 2, 1924. Sec- 
tion 319, revenue act of 1924; article 1, 
Regulations 67, as amended by T. D. 4156 
(C. B. VII-1-327); Blodgett v. Holden 
(276 U. S.,594); Untermyer v. Anderson 
(276 U. S. 440). 


G. H. Schoellkopf Estate 


Estate of Gottlieb H. Schoellkopf, J. 
Fred Schoellkopf et al., executors, Dal- 
las, Tex. { 

An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $20,907.45. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
1926, representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the 
Federal estate tax return. Article 9(a), 
Regulations 70. 


Chicago Estate 

Estate of Barbour Lathrop, John P. 
Wilson Jr. et al., Executors, Chicago, Ill. 
An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $68,668.06. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301 (b) revenue act of 
1926 representing State inheritance taxes 
a subsequen¥ to the filing of the 

ederal estate tax return. Article 9 
(a), Regulations 70. 


Herbert Wadsworth Estate 


Estate of Herbert Wadsworth, Nathan 
Cc, Shiverick et al., Executors, Avon, 
Livingston County, N. Y. An overassess- 
ment of estate tax in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined in the amount of 
$21,141.58. 

The overassessment is-caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301 (b), revenue act 
of 1926 representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9 (a), Regulations 70. 4 


Estate of M. B. Madden 

Estate of Martin B. Madden, Mabel 
Madden Henderson, Executrix, Hinsdale, 
Ill. An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $28,726.13. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301 (b), revenue act 
of 1926 representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9 (a), Regulations 70. 


H. R. Merritt Estate 


Estate of. Howard R. Merritt, Oil 


ity 
Trust Company, executor, Oil City, 


an overassessment of estate tax in favor | 1924 
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State of Massachusetts: Boston, Jan. 29. 


A Massachusetts corporation which 
purchased the stock of three Pennsyl- 
vania companies, collected and distributed 
dividends therefrom, and made loans to 
such companies, was liable to the State 
excise tax, the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts has held. 

The excise tax, based on the value of 
the capital stock (with certain deduc- 
tions) and net income, is imposed for 
the privilege of doing business in the 
State, the court explained, holding that 
the activities of the company constituted 
doing business, 

—h— 


QUEENS RUN REFRACTORIES COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED. 


v. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 
A. F. Tupper (W. R. BIGELOW with him 
on the brief) for the petitioner; G. B. 
Lowrik, Assistant Attorney General, 

for the Commonwealth. 


Before Rucc, C. J., CrosBy, Pierce and 
CARROLL, JJ. 


Opinion of the Court 

Jan. 8, 19380 
CARROLL, J.—This is a petition under 
G. L. ec. 68, section 77, to recover an 
excise tax, assessed under the authority 
of G. L. c. 63, section 32, which enacts 
that every. domestic corporation shall 
pay annually “with respect to the carry- 
ing on or doing of business by it” an 
excise as set forth in the statute. A 
decree was entered denying the petition 

and the petitioner appealed. 


The petitioner was organized under 
the laws of this Commonwealth on June 
23, 1920. Its charter gave it broad 
powers. After incorporation the peti- 
tioner bought in the open market the 
shares of stock of three Pennsylvania 
corporations which were carrying on the 
business of mining, manufacturing and 
dealing in brick products. The stock was 
purchased by the petitioner from share- 
holders of the Pennsylvania corporations 
partly by exchange of stock of the peti- 
tioner for the stock of the Pennsylvania 
cprporations and partly by cash obtained 
by the sale of the petitioner’s capital 
stock in the open market. It receive 
dividends on the stock of the Pennsyl- 
vania corporations held by it, and paid 
dividends from the funds thus obtained 
to its own stockholders. The petitioner 
made temporary loans to.two of the 
Pennsylvania corporations out of its 
funds which were at the time of the 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated January 29 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Subscrib- 
ers who are interested in any de- 
cision not so designated should write 
to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily. 

The Onondaga Company, The Ten Eyck 
Company. Docket Nos. 23978, 23979. 

Assessment and collection of taxes 
held not barred by statute of lim- 
itations. 

The petitioners held not to be 
affliated. with the United Hotels 
Company during 1919. 

Clark Brown Grain Company. Docket 
Nos. 11610, 12854. ‘ 

A taxpayer with an established 
accounting year ending Oct. 30 
changes to one ending June 30 and 
at a timely date without first obtain- 
ing the approval of the Commis- 
sioner files its income and profits tax 
return for the separate period be- 
ginning Nov. 1, 1917, and ending 
June 30, 1918, and thereafter con- 
tinues to keep its accounts and make 
its returns on the basis of a fiscal 
year ending June 30. The Commis- 
sioner accepted the separate return 
and all subsequent returns made on 
the basis of such fiscal year and 
assessed and collected the taxes 
shown to be due thereon. Held, that 
the first return so filed was the re- 
turn required by law for the fiscal 
period beginning Nov. 1, 1917, and 
ending June 30, 1918. . 

Evidence fails to support peti- 
tioner’s claim for the assessment of 
its taxes under the provisions of 
section 328 of the revenue act of 
1918. 
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of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $36,829.88. : 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
1926, representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the 
Federal estate tax return. Article 9(a), 
Regulations 70. 

Estate of Henry Buhl Jr. 

Estate of Henry Buhl Jr., Dollar Sav- 
ings & Trust Co, et al., executors, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., an overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $30,726.16. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under thé provi- 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
1926, representing State _ inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the 
Federal estate tax return. Article 9(a), 
Regulations 70. 

Los Angeles Estate ; 

Estate of Susanna H. Van Nuys, Title 
Insurance & Trust Co. et al., executors, 
Los Angeles, Calif., an overassessment of 
estate tax and costs in favor of the tax- 

ayer is determined in the amount of 
$96,782.02. 


The entire above overassessment is due 
to the decision of the District Court of 
the United States, Southern District of 
California, in the case of this taxpayer. 

Title Insurance & Trust Co., executors, 
state of Susanna H. Van Nuys, de- 
ceased, v. Galen H. Welch, Collector, not 
reported.) 
Utah Power Firm 

Utah Power and Light Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, overasgessments of in- 
come taxes in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1923, $75,348.76; 
1924, $89,176.77. 

The overassessments are made pursu- 
ant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case, Docket Nos. 37061 for 
the year 1923, and~37320 for the year 
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loans idle. On ‘Sept. 28, 1921, the peti- 
tioner, having acquired the entire capital 
stock of the three Pennsylvania corpora- 
tions, gave. back to these corporations 
this stock and received in exchange the 
entire capital assets of the said corpora~ 
tions. The petitioner filed a tax return 
on April 12, 1921, and. an amended re- 
turn on Sept. 30, 1921. The tax was 
assessed based on the information in this 
amended return. ‘There has been a 
partial abatement of the tax. On Aug. 
12, 1922, the petitioner paid to the re- 
spondent the amount of the tax as finally 
determined. It seeks to recover the ex- 
cise for the year 1920 imposed under the 
authority of G. L. c. 63 as amended, 
especially section 32. Pe * 
The issue raised by the petitioner in 
this proceeding is this: Did its activities 
prior to Apr. 1, 1921, constitute “doing 
of businss” so as to render it subject to 
an excise tax? “It contends that no busi- 


'ness was carried on by it within the 
| Commonwealth or elsewhere prior to Apr. 


1, 1921. The respondent’s contention is 
that the petitioner was engaged in “do- 
ing of business”; that the tax was levied! 
in conformity with thé statute. The re- 
spondent admits that the ultimate pur-' 
pose of the petitioner was to engag 
in the business of making and sellin 
bricks, but contends that the methods 
employed and the activities of the peti- 
tioner to bring about this ultimate result 
were a “doing of business” differing 
somewhat from the nature of the ultimate 
business but none the less a “doing of 
business.” 


Considering all of the activities in 
which the petitioner was-engaged during 
the year in question, it was doing busi- 
ness and it was occupied in the “doing of 
business” within the meaning of the 
statute. The corporation “was organized 
for profit and was doing what it pig 
cipally was organized to do‘in order 
realize profit. The cases must be,excep- 
tional, whén such activities of such cor- 
porations do not amount to doing busi- 
ness in the sense of the statutes.” 
Edwards v. Chile Copper Co. 270 U. S. 
252, 455. In purchasing the stock of 
the Pennsylvania eorporations, collecting 
dividends and distributing them to the 
stockholders, and in making temporary 
loans, the petitioner was doing business, 
and therefore taxable under the statute. 
The purchases made in the open market 
involved negotiations and the making of 
terms, and this was doing business. e 
question was fully considered in r 
Range Co. v. Commonwealth, 218 Mass, 
558, 576, 577, affirmed, 246 U. S. 147, 155. 
In our opinion the case at bar cannot be 
distinguished from that case. See Spring- 
dale Finishing Co. v. Commeuarwronitn, 
242 Mass. 37. 


The petitioner was not a mere “naked 
repository of corporate power, dormant 
so far as any possibility of profit. to ite 
self is concerned.” Attorney General ¥, 
Boston & Albany Railroad, 233 Mass, 
460, 464.. It was an active, living. cor- 
poration, engaged in a course of wentated) 
transactions preliminary to its final pur 
pose, transactions which called for 
iness judgment. It was more than the 
mere possessor of a corporate franchise. 
It- was riot similar to a corporation which 
had leased all its property, it was ac- 
tively engaged in the pursuit of its bus. 
iness and was therefore taxable. For 
River Shipbuilding Corp. v. - Com# 
monwealth, 248 Mass. 137. In the recen' 
case of Boston & Providence Railroad 
Corp. v. Old Colony Railroad, Mass. Adv. 
Sh. (1929) 2355, the meaning of the word 
“business” is discussed and the cases 
collected. 


Decree affirmed with costs. 


Higher Levy on Trucks 
Proposed in New Jersey: 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Jan, 29. 
A proposal that the license fees on 
motor trucks be increased to compensate 
the municipalities for the revenue lost 
through repeal of the personal prope 
tax was received by Governor Lars@n 
Jan. 27 from a committee of the New 
Jersey League of Municipalities. iw 
The highest fee now collected on motor 
trucks ig $99, it was explained. Doublin 
the presént charge in some cases, and, 
increasing it one and one-half times the 
existing scale in others, it was stated, 
would produce $3,000,000 additional rev- 
enue. This would mean no diminution 
of highways moneys through the pro- 
posed allotment of a portion of the = 
line tax receipts to the municipalities, 
the committee pointed out to: the gove 
ernor. 


_Figures were submitted by the mus 
nicipalities to show that their expendi- 
tures for traffic regulation, traffic courts 
and the removal of snow range from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 a year. To 
compensate for this expense, nothing is 
received from the State, it was argued. 
The burden upon real estate, the cities 
claim, has been greatly increased through 
repeal of the personal property tax on 
motor vehicles. 


\Rehearing of Tax Case 


Is Opposed by Nebraska 


State of Nébraska: # 
Lincoln, Jan. 29. 
_ The State’s brief opposing a rehearing 
in the Beatrice Creamery Company case 
(IV U. S. Daily 2826) has been filed in 
the State Supreme Court by Assistant 
Attorney General Rein. The company 
contends, the brief explains, that the 
Nebraska tax on the entire capital stock 
of a domestic corporation is invalid, 
when the tax on foreign companies is 
tpenen only on capital employed in the 
e. 


Indiana Rules on Deduction 
In Levy of Foreign Firms 


State of Indiana: -“ 

os Indianapolis, Jan. 29. 
_In computing the tax payable by for- 
eign corporations in connection with the 
annual report submitted June 80, an al- 
lowance will be made ony for the nu ; 
ber of shares upon which the compel 
has previously paid a tax, regardless © » 
any change im rates, according to a 
ruling issued by the office of the secre- 
tary of state, 
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Patents Trade Marks 


*Steamship Company Limitation for Mechanic’s Lien No Bar 
To Statutory Claim for Materials 


Is Held to Be Free of 
I. C. C. Jurisdiction 


» 


No Agreement on Sharing 
Wreights Is Found Which 


Would Bring Case Under 
Terms of Law 


The Circuit’ Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit has held that for 
transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty by rail and water carriers to be 
such as would bring the water car- 
rier within the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the “common arrangement” 
clause of the commerce act, the com- 
mon arrangement must be one be- 
tween the carriers themselves, 

iving to one or the other, or both 

of, interest -therein that would 
amount to a common enterprise. 

\ The fact that a steamship carrier 
took freight from a railroad for an 
ultimate consignee along its water 
route, paid the rail carrier charges, 
issued its own bills of lading and col- 
lected the total costs from the con- 
signee was held not to constitute 
such an arrangement. 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion, in the case of United 
States v. Munson Steamship Line, 
was begun in the issue of Jan. 29 and 
is coneluded as follows: 


Water Carriers Exempted 


Parker, Circuit Judge (after stating 
the facts as above).—Every common car- 
rier subject to the provisions of the in- 
terstate commerce act is required, under 
penalty, to file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and print and keep 
open for public inspection, schedules of 
its rates, fares and charges, and conform 
thereto. 49 U.S.C. A. 6. The question 
in the ‘case is whether the defendant, 
being admittedly a carrier by water, is 
subject to the provisions of the act. It 
is well. settled, of course, ‘that water 

$ transportation unconnected with trans- 
portation by rail is not subject to its pro- 
visions. Wilmington Transportation Co. 
v. Cal. R. R. Com., 236 U. S. 151, 153; 
Ex Parte Koehler, 30 Fed. 867, 869; In 
the Matter of Jurisdiction over Water 
Carriers, 15 I. C. C. 205, 207; Corona 
Coal Co. v. Secretary of War, 69 I. C. C. 
389. Water carriers are subject, not to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but to the United States Shipping Board, 
and are required to file schedules of max- 
imum rates with that Board, which is 
given supervisory power over their rates 
and practices. 39 Stat. 735, 46 U. ©. C. 
Gat It is true that, under the Panama 


4) 


nal act of Aug. 24, 1912, 37 Stat. 560, 


, 49 U. S. C. A. 6 (13), the Commis- | 


sion is given jurisdiction to establish 
through routes and maximum joint rates 
over rail and water lines. U.S. v. N.Y 
Central R. R., 272 U. S. 457; Chicago R. 
I. & P. Ry. v. U. S., 274 U.S. 29.. But it 
has not here attempted to exercise the 
power conferred by that act, and we may 
eo einaty dismiss it from considera- 
tion. 


Continuous Carriage Alleged 


All of the foregoing is conceded by the 
> Government, but it contends that defend- 
ant’s transportation from Baltimore to 
the Florida ports is part of a continuous 
carriage or shipment begun by rail, and 
that the rail and water transportation are 
thus used under a common arrangement 
within the meaning of section 1(a) of 
the interstate commerce act as amended, 
4 oe provides that the act shall apply 
{ common carriers engaged in “The 
transportation of passengers or property 
wholly by railroad, or partly by railroad 
and partly by water when both are used 
under a common control, management, or 
arrangement for a cOntinuous carriage or 
shipment.” 49 U. S.C. A. 1(a). It is 
admitted that defendant is not under a 
common control or management with any 
railroad line, and so the question is fur- 
ther narrowed to whether it handles the 
traffic in question under a “common 
arrangement for’ a continuous carriage or 
shipment” within the meaning of the act. 
We agree with the court below that it 
does not. 

The meaning of “common arrange- 
ment,” as thus used, is to be sought, not 
in abstract definitions, but in the purpose 
for which it was incorporated in the in- 

erstate commerce act. Thg@ purpose of 
ongress, in enacting that statute, was 
not to regulate carriers by water, but 
carriers by rail; and water carriers were 
made eubiess to its provisions only in so 
far as was necessary to prevent evasion of 
the act on the part of rail carriers. As said 
by Chairman Knapp of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’ (later a judge ‘of 
this court) in the case entitled, In the 
Matter of Jurisdiction over Water Car- 
riers, supra, 15 I. C. C., at 207: 

Looking to the history of the enactment, 
and without attempting to quote the perti- 
nent portions of the congressional debates 
and committee reports proceeding the enact- 
ment of the law in 1887, there can be no 
doubt that the main purpose of the act was 
to regulate transportation by railroad; that 
the regulation oF water lines was merely 
incidental and collateral, and was included 
in order that the regulation of railroads 
might be effective and not virt@ally nullified 


by arrangéments between railroads and 
water lines. _* 


Evasion Prevented 


It is clear that, but for the control 
given over transportation partly by rail 
and partly by water, such provisions of 
the act as the long and short haul clause 
and those prohibiting preferences, re- 
bates and special rates, could have been 
evaded without difficulty by manipulation 
of the water rates in cases where both 
@ail and water carriage were used in both 
carriers were under a common control or 
management, This danger was to be 
anticipated also where, although common 
control and management were absent, 
there was an arrangement between the 
carriers for transportation as a single 
one enterprise, as in case of through 

lling or conventional division of rates; 
and it was evidently to cover cases of 
this sort that provision was made for 
jurisdiction in cases of “common arrange- 
ment for a continuous carriage or ship- 
ment,” as well as in cases of common 
control or management. In other words, 
Congrece was guarding against the pos- 

ibility of evasion arising frou. the fact 
that water carriage was a of the 
transportation furnished; and it was in- 
tended to subject the water carrier to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission where it 
was within the peer of the rail carrier 
to evade the act by his control over water 
rates whether by control or management 
of the water carrier or other arrange- 


It follows from this, we think, that the 


ik “common arrangement” contemplated by 


[Continued on Page 11,Column §.] 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Circuit Court of 
Appeals for ‘he Eighth Circuit has held 
that actions to enforce statutory claims 


material furnished a contractor for the 
construction of public improvements, not 
to exceed the contract price for the value 
of the material, cannot be considered as 
actions to enforce a mechanic’s lien, 
since the statutory claim is really given 
in lieu of @mechanic’s lien. It was 
therefore held that statutes of limita- 
tion limiting the time within which ac- 
tions to enforce mechanic’s liens can be 
brought are not applicable to such stat- 
utory actions against a municipality. 

It was also held that statutory pro- 
visions fixing the time within which suit 
may be brought by a materialman upon 
the bond of a contractor engaged in 
public works, or against the fund re-| 
tained from his payments to meet such; 
claims, which provisions were enacted 
after the action against the municipality 
had accrued, did not apply to such action. 


Eciipsre LUMBER COMPANY 





Vv. 
Iowa LOAN & TRUST COMPANY ET AL. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8456. ‘ 


Appeal from the District Court for the, 
Northern District of Iowa. 

E. L. Mrtter, for appellant; Wii E. 
MILLER, for appellee Iowa Loan \ 
Trust Company; WILLIAM M. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN and WILLIAM E. MILLER, for 
appellee Southern Surety Company; | 
W. A. SmiTH and F. A. O’Connor, for 
appellee City of Waukon. 

Before BootH, Circuit Judge and SAN- 
BORN and DEwEY, District Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 18, 1930 


SANBORN, District Judge, delivered the 
opinien of the court. 
- The City of Waukon, Iowa, in July, | 
1922, contracted with Thomas Carey & | 
Sons for the construction_of public im- 
provements. The Eclipse Lumber Com- 
pany furnished material to the contrac- 
tor. The work was completed Nov. 30, 
1923, and accepted by the city Dec. 14, 
1923. At that time there was due the 
lumber company for materials furnished 
$11,462.15, with interest, no part of which 








against a municipality for the value of | 





has been paid. 


Section 8102, 1897 Code of Iowa, gave to 
every person furnishing material for the 
construction of public improvements a 
claim against the municipality for the 
value of the material, not to exceed the 
;contract price to be paid for the im- 
provement. The law originally provided 
for the filing of the claim within 30 days 


*|from the completion of the improve- 


ment, and for priority of claims in the 
order filed. 


The lumber company duly filed its 
claim. At the time its causé of action 
matured as against the city the Iowa 
Code of 1897 was in effect. On Oct. 28, 
1924, the “Code of Iowa, 1924,” became 
effective. On Feb. 20, 1926, the lumber 
company, as plaintiff, ne its bill of | 
complaint in the District 
United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Iowa to enforce its claim against 
the city and to have determined the 
amount and priority of the claims filed 
against the city, as provided by section 
8103 of the 1897 Code. 


Statute of Limitations 
Is Relied on,as Defense 


The City of Waukon, the Iowa Loan & 
Trust Company, assignee of the contrac- 
tor, and the Southern Surety Company, 
the* surety of the contractor, each filed 
separate answers, and each alleged, 
among other things, that the~cause of | 
action of the plaintiff, appellant here, 
was barred by the statute of limitations. 


The facts were stipulated. 


is convinced that there is a single determi- 
native question presented by the plea of 
the statute of limitations. Without pro- 
ceeding to a discussion of the ease at 
length, I am of opinion that the plaintiff’s 


the present Code of Iowa, 1927, being a 
similar numbered section of the Code of 
1924. No decision of the Supreme Court of 
Iowa deciding whether this section is ap- 
plicable to causes of action existing at and 


attention. I am therefore led to apply the 
doctrine as I conceive it held first in Sohn 
v. Waterson, 17 Wall. 596 (84 U, S. 596), 
and followed many times by the Supreme 
Court of the United States among which 
are, Herrick v. Boquillas Cattle Co., 200 
U, S. 96; Union Pacific R. R. Co. v, Laramie 
Stock Yards, 231 U. S. 190, and to hold, that 
whether it be.supposed that no applicable 
statute of limitations previously existed, 
or whether the two years statute relative 
to mechanic’s liens applied, or one of the 
sections providing for a longer period, that 
it was the legislative intent that See. 10414 
should apply to existing causes of actipn, 
and that the new period of limitation would 
commence when the cause of action was 
first subjected to the operation of the new 
statute. Applying this rule, the plaintiff's 
cause of action was barred at the time it 
filed its bill. It therefore follows that 
plaintiff’s bill should be dismissed, 


| School Dist., 157 Ia. 614, 619, 


ourt of the | 


_ The district court decided that the ac- | 
tion was barred by the statute, saying: | 


Distinction in Remedies and in Measures Controlling Them 
As Contended by Claimant Is Upheld by Court 


cause of action accrued, the plaintiff had 
but two years to bring its suit, by vir- 
ture of paragraph 4 above, for the reason 
that this statutory action must be con- 


strued to be one to enforce a mechanice’s 
lien. They argue that, while the orig- 
inal act to protect subcontractors on 
public works by giving them a claim 
against the municipality, to be enforced 
by an equitable action, was anj inde- 
pendent act, it was thereafter carried 
forward and incorporated inte title XV, 
chapter 8, of “Mechanics’ Liens,” secs. 
3102 and 8103, Code of 1897;. that the 
38th general. assembly, chap. 380 (ap- 
proved Apr. 25, 1919), having amended 
sec. 3102 (Code 1897), by enlarging the 
time for the filing of the claim by the 
subcontractor with the municipality from 
30 to 60 days, the 39th general assembly 
in, chap. 27 (approved Mar. 8, 1921) 
amended paragraph 4, section 3447, Code 
1897, (the statute of limitations relating 
to mechanics’ liens) by substituting the 
word “sixty” for the word “thirty,” thus 
classifying the sections upon which the 
plaintiff relies as a part of the law re- 
lating to mechanics’ liens. 


If this is an action to enforce a me- 
chanic’s lien it was barred by the statute. 


With reference to cause pf action aris- 
ing under sec. 3102. of the 1897 Code, the 
Supreme Court of Iowa has said: 


‘When an enforceable claim arises, under 
section 3102, in relation to public corpora- 
tions or public buildings, the idea of a lien 
either upon the building or on the fund is 
expressly excluded, dnd the demand is of a 
direct or personal nature against the cor- 
poration which has been made liable by the 
compliance of the contractor with the pro- 
visions of the statute before such corporation 
has paid the principal contractor according 
to the terms of the contract. Swearingen 
Lumber Co. v. Wash. School Township,, 125 
Ia. 283, 288, 99 N. W. 780, 781. 


The statute (Code, section 3102) is in- 
tended to provide for one who furnishes la- 
bor or materials to a tontractor upon a 
public work a remedy having some analogy 
to a mechanic’s lien. But it does not create 
any lien. It provides that by taking the 
proper steps within due time the claimant 
may, in effect, be substituted for the con- 


| tractor and recover from the municipal cor- 


poration to the extent of his just demand, 
if there be found in the hands of the corpo- 
ration any moneys due to such contractor. 


|Modern Steel Structural Co. v. Van Buren 


County, 126 Ia. 606, 620, 102 N. W. 536, 540. 

But when the subcontractor does avail 
himself of the provisions of this section and 
does comply with its formal requirements, 
then a personal liability is created against 


|the public corporation, to the extent of the 


amount of money then in its hands, pref- 


|erence being given to subcontractors in the 


order of their filing in pursuance of this 
statute.. Wackerbarth Co, v. Independent 
138 N. W. 
470, 472. 


Limitation Does Not 
Extend to Plaintiff 


The statutory action to enforce the 
claim given by section 3102 is not an 


'action to enforce a mechanic¢’s lien, there 


being no lien: to enforce. It may be 
somewhat analogous to, but is really in 
lieu of, a mechanic’s lien. 


Whilethe general rule is that statutes | Which an action under section 3103 might 


of limitation are to°be given a liberal 
construction as statutes of repose (Crox- 
all v. Shererd, 5 Wall. 268; Campbell v. 
Haverhill, 155 U. S. 610; Shepherd v. 
Thompson, 122 U. S. 231), they are not 


ito be extended to cases not within their 
| provisions. 


37 C. J. 691; Kirkman v. 
Hamilton, 6 Peters 19, 22; Davis v. Mills, 
121 Fed. 703; Ill. Central R. R. Co, v. 
Segari, 205 Fed. 998. 


A statute limiting the time to bring 


ian action to enserce a mechanic’s lien 


cannot be extended by construction to 


| include within its terms the. equitable 
| action, authorized by section 3103, given 
| to persons who can have no mechanics’ 


liens. Where the language of a statute 
is plain, there is no room for construc- 





tion. Hamilton v. Rathbone, 175 U. S.| 
414, 419; Caminetti v. United States, 242 
U. S. 470, 485; United States v. Stand- 
ard Brewery, Inc., 251 U. S. 210, 217. 

It therefore appears that prior to the 
effective date of the.Code of 1924, the 
plaintiff had five years in which to bring 


suit upon its claim, and not two years 
as asserted by the defendants. 


The next question is whether the Code 
of 1924 cut off or reduced that time. 


Chapter 452 of the 1924 Code pro- 
vided a new plan for the protection of 
laborers and materialmen * on _ public 
works. It required a bond from the con- 
tractor conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of the contract and-the pay- 
ment of claims for labor and material. It 
provided for retained percentages which 
should constitute a fund for the pay- 
ment of such claims. It fixed the time 
within which such claims might be filed. 
It provided that any laborer or material- 
man who had filed his claim might, at 
any time after 30 days and not later 
than six months following’ the com- 
pletion and final acceptance of the im- 
provement, bring an action in equity in 
the county where the improvement was 
located to adjudicate all rights to the 
on and to enforce liability upon the 

ond. 


Instant Action Not 
Within 1924 Code 


Section 10314 of the 1924 Code pro- 
vided: 

Parties. The official board or officer let- 
ting the contract, the principal contractor, 
all claimants for labor and material who 
have filed their claim, and the surety on any 
bond given for the perfomance of the con- 
tract shall be joined as plaintiffs or de- 
fendants. 

There was, after the enactment of the 
1924 Code, no longer any personal liabil- 
ity to be enforced agairist the public cor- 
poration by laborers or material men, 
and it is apparent that the action against 
the fund and upon the bond therein pro- 
vided for was not the former statutory 
action against the municipality. The 
cause of action provided for in the 1897 
Code is an entirely independent and dis- 
tinct cause of action from that provided 
for by the 1924 Code. Prior to the time 
of the enactment of the 1924 Code, the 
remedy given to laborers and material 
men thereby had never existed. The six 
months’ limitation imposed by section 
10313 of the 1924 Code is upon actions 
in equity “to adjudicate all rights to said 
fund, or to enforce liability on said bond.” 
The plaintiff here brings no action to 
adjudicate any rights to any fund or to 
enforce liability uron any bond given 
pursuant to that section. The legisla- 
ture expressed no intention to impos. any 
other or further limitation upon actions 
brought under section 3103 of the 1897 
Code than already existed at the time 
the plaintiff’s cause of action accrued. 


Case Shows No Specific 
Provision as to Time 


In Francesconi v. Independent Sch, 
Dist., 204 Ia., 308, 214 N. W. 882, decided 
in 1927, the Supreme Court of Iowa, on 
page 211, speaking of section 3103 of the 
Code of 1897, says: “The provisions of 
this section are combined with the pro- 
visions of section 2, chapter 347 (Acts of 
the Thirty-eighth General Assembly), 
and in the Code of 1924 are codified as 
section 10313. The statute makes no 
specific provision as to the time within 





be brought.” The court also says, on 
page 313: “There is nothing in the pro- 
visions of chapter 452, Code of 1924, to 
indicate an_ intention on the part of the 
legislature’that it is to be given retro- 
active effect.” 

Chapter 347, Acts Thirty-eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly of Iowa, approved April 
24, 1919, allowed the plaintiff only six 
months to bring an action upon the bond 
of the Southern Surety Company, hence 
that defendant was entitled to a dismis- 
sal. 


The decree is reversed, except as to 
the appellee Southern Surety Company, 
‘and the case is remanded for further pro- 
ceedings not inconsistent with this opin- 
ion, 


goods of the same descriptive properties 
within the meaning of the trade mark 
laws, the Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
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Commerce—Interstate Commerce Commission—Authority and Functions~— 
Control of Rail and Water Carriers—“Common Arrangements” — 

Where, in a proceeding for mandamus to compel a steamship line to pro- 
duce certain schedules under the provisions of the interstate commerce act 
(U. S. C., Tit. 49, See. 1, a) bringing water carriers within the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission where they engage in transportation 
of persons or property with railroads under a “common arrangement,” it 
was shown that the steamship line accepted freight from rail carriers at 
Baltimore and transported it wholly by water to points in Florida, paying the 
railroad freight charges and collecting the total charges from the ultimate 
consignee and issuing its own bills of lading)for the water shipment, held: 
Such a trahsaction was not a “common arrangement,” there being no agree- 
ment with the rail carrier within the provisions of the statutes, and hence 
mandamus would not lie to compel production of the schedules.—United 
og v. Munson Steamship Line. (C. C. A. 4)—IV U. S. Daily, 3319, Jan. 30, 


Limitation of Actions—Statutes of Limitation—Liabilities Created by 
Statute—Claims Against Municipality for Materials ‘Furnished on Public 
Works— 

A statute limiting the time to bring an action‘to enforce a mechanic’s 
lien can not be extended, by construction, to include within its terms an 
action to enforce a statutory claim giving to every person furnishing ma- 
terial for the construction of. public improvements a claim against a munici- 
pality for the value of the material out of the cntract price to be paid for the 
improvement.—Eclipse Lumber Co. v. Iowa Loan & Trust Co. et al. (C. C. 
A. 8)—IV U. S. Daily, 3319, Jan. 30, 1930. 


Limitation of Actions—Statutes of Limitation—Liabilities Created by 


Statute—Claims Against Municipality for Materials Furnished on Public 


Works— 

Statutory provisions fixing the time within which claims for material and 
labor can be filed upon the bond given by a contractor engaged on public 
works, and against the fund constituting retained percentages of payments 
under the contract, held not applicable to a former statutory action, which 
had. accrued at the time of the enactment of such statutory provisions, to 
enforce a claim against a municipality for the value of material furnished 
a@ contractor engaged in the construction of public improvements.—Eclipse 
Lumber Co. v. Iowa Loan & Trust Co. et al. (C. C. A. 8)—IV U. S. Daily, 
8319, Jan. 30, 1930. 


Municipal Corporations—Public Improvements—Payment of Compensation— 
Claims for Material—Nature of Claims— 

A statutory action to enforce a claim given by section 3102, 1897, Code of 
Iowa, giving to every eet furnishing material for the construction of 
public improvements a claim against a municipality for the value of the ma- 
terial, not to exceed the contract price to be paid for the improvement, and 
providing for the priority of claims, can ‘not be considered as an action to en- 
force a mechanic’s lien, there being no lien to enforce, and the statutory 
claim really being in lieu of, though somewhat analogous to, a mechanic’s 
lien.—Eclipse Lumber Co. v. Iowa Loan & Trust Co. et al. (C. C. A. 8)—IV 
U. S&S Daily, 3319, Jan. 30, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—New Use— 

Claim will be allowed where prior patent while employing a cord for pre- 
venting undue stretching of a necktie in a manner somewhat similar to that 
of applicant’s structure, employs it for a purpose not analogous to the diffi- 
culty which applicant desired to correéct—Ex parte Hynes, (Pat. 0. Bd. 
Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3319, Jan. 30, 1930. 


Patents—Patentability—Adding and Subtracting Parts— 

Claims presented for first time on appeal to Board of Appeals may te 
allowed when they are similar to appealed claims hut omit one element with 
or without which the other elements may accomplish the purpose of the 
ie aT parte Hynes. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3319, 

an. 30, 1930. = 


Patents—Necktie Claims Allowed— 
Patent 1740984 to Hynes for Necktie, claims 1 to 8 of application allowed. 
—Ex parte Hynes. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3319, Jan. 30, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade Marks—Class of Goods— 

From the authorities it appears that the intended use of the goods in ques- 
tion is the governing factor, that coffee and cocoa and chocolate when 
specially adapted and intended to be used for making beverages, are goods 
of the same descriptive properties, but that.coffee and chocolate are not; when 
the latter is neither intended to be used nor specially adapted to be used 
as a beverage, but only in the confectionery art; therefore coffee is not goods 
of same descriptive properties as sweetened chocolate, especially when the 
goods have been continuously sold since 1922 with no instance in the record of 
any confusion—Walter Baker & Co., Inc., v. The Janszen Co. (Comr. 
Pats.)—IV' U. S. Daily, 3319, Jan. 30, 1930. 


Difference Found in Products Is Basis 
For Dismissal of Opposition to Mark 


\ 


Coffee Held Not to Have Same Descriptive Properties as 


Sweetened Chocolate Under Law 


Coffee and sweetened chocolate are not 


tion between its sweetened 





ties as the opposer’s sweetened chocolate. 

It appears from the record that ‘the 
opposer recognized a commercial distinc- 
chocolate 


From the pleadings, stipulation, and ad- | 
missions of counsel in argument, the court | 


cause of action is barred by Par. 10313 of | 


prior to its adoption has been called to my } 





Restrictive Provisions 
Of Statutes Quoted 


From the decree of dismissal the plain- 
tiff appeals. 

Section. 3103, Code of 1897, under | 
which the action was brought, provided: 

“Any party in interest may cause an 
adjudication of the amount, priority and 
mode and time of payment of such claim 








by an equitable action in the district 
court of the proper county.” | 


The only question which we are called 
upon to determine is, whether, under the 
laws of Iowa, the plaintiff’s right to 
bring its action was barred, 


Section 3447 of the 1897 Code pro-' 
vided: 

Period of (Limitation of Actions), Ac- 
tions may be brought within the times 
herein limited, respectively, after their 
causes accrue, and not afterwards, except | 
when otherwise specially declared: 


4. Mechanic’s lien. -Those to enforce a 
meéchanic’s lien, within two years from the 
expiration of the 80 or 90 days, as the case 
may be, for filing the claim as provided in 
the law relative to mechanics’ liens. \ 

6. Unwritten contracts—injuries to prop- 
erty—fraud—other actions. Those founded 
on unwritten contracts, those brought for 
injuries to property, or for relief on the 
ground of fraud in cases heretofore solely 
cognizable in a court of chancery, and all 
other actions not otherwise provided for 
in this respect, within five years. 


The defendants claim that, when its 


Index and Digest 
State Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for veference. 


Arizona—Building and Loan Associations—Membership—Rights of Members 
—Certificate of Membership—Construction and Operation—Language of the 
Instrument—Construction to Give Effect to Certificate— 

Where a building and loan association contracted “in the event of death or 
the permanent disability of the legal owner” of the certificate to pay the 
legal representative of such owner moneys on deposit with the association 
paid on the certificate, plus specific interest, the clause “or the permanent 
disability” having been inserted after the printed form was prepared, held: 
The owner could recover, himself, in case of permanent disability since, 
under the rules of construction some effect is to be given, if ‘possible, to each 
part of the contract and the addition would be mere surplus&ge were it to be 
construed otherwise.—Aldous v. Intermountain Building & Loan Ass’n. (Ariz. 
Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3325, Jan. 30, 1930. 


Arizona—Words and Phrases—Particular Words and Phrases—“Permanent 
Disability” — . 

In a contract whereby a building and loan association promised to pay 
back certain deposits with interest upon the “permanent disability” of the 
depositor, the word “permanent,” as a matter of law, is not necessarily 
synonymous with “perpetual” or “lifelong” or “unchangeable” but, in the 
clause referred to means that at the time the issue is determined it shall 
reasonably appear that the condition will continue to exist indefinitely.— 
Aldous v. Intermountain Building & Loan Ass’n. (Ariz. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. 
Daily, 3325, Jan. 80, 1980. 


Arizona—Trial—Trial by Court—Findings of Fact and Conclusions of Law— 
Requests for Findings—Time for Making Request—  .~ 

If, under any theory of evidence a trial court could reasonably make find- 
ings supporting its judgment, it will be presumed that it did so; and requests 
for findings must be made before the case is submitted for decision, but, if 
not so made in proper time, the court is under no obligations to make them.— 
Aldous v, Intermountain Building & Loan Ass’n. (Ariz. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. 
Daily, 3325, Jan. 30, 1930, 


Arizona—Building and Loan Associations—Membership—Rights of Members 
—Certificate of Membership to Pay on Death or Disability—Construction and 
Operation~—-Limitations— ; 

Where, under a contract where a building and loan association agreed “in 
the event of death or the permanent disability of the legal owner of this cer- 
tificate and provided the installment payments have each been made promptly 
as due,” to pay “all monies paid on this certificate plus interest * * *,” with 
no other limitations than those appearing affirmatively in the contract, held: 
The “permanent disability” clause applies to disability arising at any time, 
either before or after the execution of the contract unless fraud was prac- 
ticed on the association in regard to the matter.—Aldous v, Intermountain 
Building & Loan Ass’n. (Ariz, Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3325, Jan. 80, 1930. 


Massachusetts—Master and Servant—Workmen’s Compensation Acts—Com- 
pensation—Amount and Computation of Award—Disability Benefit—Validity 
of Order for Medical Service After Compensation Period— 

Where the Massachusetts workmen’s compensation act limited relief for 
injured employes to two weeks’ hospital and medical services from the time 
of his incapacity, or, if he were not immediately incapacitated by his in- 
jury, for two weeks from such incapacity, and further provided that such 
services should be furnished by the insurer “in unusual cases, in the dis- 
cretion of the board, for a longer period,” the industrial accident board had 
no right to‘fequire the insurer to pay for these services after the statutory 
compensation period of 500 weeks had passed and the insurer had paid in 
full the compensation to which the employe was entitled.—Meuse’s Case. 
(Mass, Sup. Jud. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3321, Jan. 30, 1930. 





ents has held in affirming the dismissal 
of the opposition to the registration of 
the word “Dot” together with the repre- 
sentation of a dot below the word as a 
trade mark for coffee and other food 
products. 

The opposer had adopted and used the 
trade mark “Dot” for sweetened choco- 
late since 1888, and prior to its use by the 
applicant. , 

After a consideration of adjudicated 
cases on the subject, it was ruled that 
coffee and chocolate specially adapted 
and intended to be used for making bev- 
erages are goods of the same descriptive 
properties, but that coffee and chocolate 
are not, when the latter is neither in- 
tended to be used nor specially adapted 
to be used as a beverage, but only in 
the confectionery art. 

The opposer’s sweetened chocolate, the 
opinion points out, was recommended 
primarily as a.food and for making con- 
fectionery products, 


WALTER BAKER & COMPANY, INC. 


v. 

THE JANSZEN COMPANY. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 9252 to registration of 
trade. mark for coffee, canned fruits 
and vegetables, application filed May 

8, 1928, Serial No, 265844. 

PUTNAM, BELL, DutcH & Sawry. for 
Walter Baker & Company, Inc.; Mina, 
VALENTINE & Jones, B. F. Garvey, 
and Eucene E,. Stevens, for The 
Janszen Company. 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
Dec. £8, 1929 


Moors, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
opposer, Walter Baker & Company, Inc., 
ores from the decision of the examiner 
of interferences dismissing .its opposi- 
tion to the istration by the applicant, 
The Janszen Company, of its trade mark 
for coffee, tea, canned vegetables, canned 
fruits, and other specified food products, 
said mark consisting of the word “Dot” 
ve with the representation of a dot 
below the word. 

It is agreed between the parties that 
the opposer was prior to the applicant in 
the adoption and use of the trade mark 
“Dot,” the opposer having used it as a 
trade mark for sweetened chocolate since 
1888, whereas, the applicant claims use 
thereof on all of the specified goods since 
Jan. 16, 1928. 

It is also agreed between the parties 
that the principal question for considera- 
tion and decision is as to whether the re- 
spective goods of the parties are of the 
same descriptive properties within the 
meaning of section 5 of the trade mark 
act of Feb. 20, 1905. Specifically stated, 
the question is whether the applicant’s 


coffee is of the same descriptive proper- 





which is recommended as “good to eat, 
for making candy, for making fudge,” 
and to which the opposer appropriated 
its trade mark “Dot,” and its “Premium 
No. 1” unsweetened chocolate recom- 
mended primarily for beverage purposes. 
While its sweetened chocolate may be 
used in making a beverage, and while its 
unsweetened chocolate may be used in the 
confectionery art, yet the sweetened and 
unsweetened chocolate are intended to 
be used and are specially adapted to be 
used in the confectionery and beverage 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.) 
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Different Purpose 
In Same Structure 
Is Not Anticipation 


Claims in Patent Application — 
Designed to Prevent — 
Stretching of Necktie Held 
To Be Allowable . 


Claims in patent application relating 
to means employed to prevent undesir- 
able stretching in a necktie have been 
held allowable by the Board of Appéals 
of thé Patent Office. 

The application is said to relate to 
necktie in which a lace is loosely pas 
through the edges, the purpose of which 
is to allow the tie to stretch to a desir- 
able extent but to prevent undesirable 
stretching which occurs at the poitit 
where the lace becomes substantial! 
straight and taut. . 

The claims were held not to be antiei- 
pated by the prior art. The Board also 
allowed three claims presénted for the 
first time on the appeal. 


Ex PARTE JOHN J. HYNES. 


Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 812. 

Patent No. 1740984 was issued Dec. 24, 
1929, to John J. Hynes, for neckties, 
on application filed Aug. 26, 1927, 
Serial No. 215564. Opinion dated Nov. 
9, 1929. : 

Carr & Carr & Crave y, for applicant, 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissionér, 
and ie and THURBER, Examiners in 
Chief. = 


‘Opinion of the Board 

This is an appeal from the iofi 
the primary examiner in finally rejecting 
ciaims 1 to 5, inclusivé. 

Claim 1 is representative and reads as 
follows: 

1. A necktie comprising a resilient body 
portion and a resilient lining therein loosely 
laced together by a relatively inelastic lace 
adapted to permit limited stretching of the 
body portion and lining and prevent excés- 
sive stretching thereof. 

The references relied upon are; Langs- 
dorf, 1447090, Feb. 27, 1923; Blanchard, 
1599949, Sept. 14; 1926; Harsh (Reissue), 
16641, May 31, 1927. ‘ 

This application relates to a necktie 
in which a lace is loosely passed through 
the edges of the usual folded tie and ‘if 
desired is also passed through the lining. 
The purpose of the lace is to allow-the 
tie to stretch to a desirable extent but 
to prevent undesirable stretching which 
cecurs at the point where the face be- 
comes substantially straight and taut. 
The lace is, of course, of sufficient 
strenggh to stand the strain which is 
placed upon the tie without breaking. 


Purposes Not Analogous 

The examiner relies primarily upon thé 
patent to Langsdorf which discloses & 
thread looped loosely through the tie 
in substantially the same manner as that _ 
disclosed by appellant. It is clear, hows 
ever, from the description in the specifica 
tion of the patent. that the yonentnn ee 
lies upon the lining to prevent wu 
stretching rather than upon the thread 
itself. The examiner also cites the patent 
to Blanchard which discloses a thread 
knotted at intervals and lying loosely 
along the seam, but here, again, it-is 
clear that the thread is not intended ‘to 
have sufficient strength for the purpose 
intended by appellant, as on page~ 
commencing at line 80 in the Blanch 
patient, is clear indication that the thread 
is of a.character that is liable to be 
broken. The patent to Harsh, while-em- 
ploying a cord for preventing undue 
stretching in a manner somewhat similar 
to that of appellant’s structure, is em- 
ployed for a purpose which we do not 
eonsider analogous to the difficulty which 
appellant desired to correct. In our opin- 
ion the use of the reinforcing cord with 
the elastic top of the pajamas would not 
suggest the improvement in neckties 
which appellant has made. 


Appellant has requested permission to 
enter additional claims and asks that we 
recommend their allowance. These 
claims are similar to those on appeal ex- 
cept that the lining is omitted. It is 
clear’ that the reinforcing tape may be 
employed for the purpose of preventing 
undue stretching, whether the lining .is 
present or not, and we regard the new 
claims as allowable. . 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed and it is recommended that pro- 
posed claims 6, 7 and 8 be entered and 
allowed. 
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For Extra Speed and Accuracy 


Place your business within instant 
touch with the entire world...by 
RCA RADIOGRAM. Direct circuits 
to Europe, Asia, Africa, Central 
and South America, the West Indies 


and Australasia. No relays...n0 


delays...give wings to. your words. 
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: the work of the surveyor and map maker 


‘Jine may. have greater financial signifi- 


¢ 
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ing as Adjunct 


» Trade Explained 


rec Survey Completes 
. Topographical Mapping 
Of 44 Per Cent of Area of 
~ Country 


* 


3 a5, 
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By Maj. William Bowie 
- Chief, Division of Geodesy, Coast and 
° Geodetic Survey 
The time has long since passed when 


Was regarded as something solely for 
the professional or scientific world. Sur- 
veying and mapping are now recognized 
as having a close relationship to en- 
gineering, general business and other 
large activities. 

When population was scarce, land| 
pléntiful and most folk were farmers, 
the. Jacob’s staff and Gunther’s chain | 
served the situation very well. With in- 
creased population and greater value for | 
the land, however, an error of even a few 
inches in the location of the boundary | 


tance than several hundred feet had a} 
century ago. : 
"Surveying and mapping have made} 
tremendous progress within the past 200 | 
years; in fact they have grown with the 
advance of engineering projects. To- 
day no contractor would be foolish 
enough to undertake the construction of 
a tunnel, a subway, a bridge or an hydro- 
electric plant without the use of the 
most painstakingly precise surveying 
methods and instruments. 

Planning Grows Difficult 
: The large centers of population will) 
find it more difficult from year to year to 
do city planning with a view to reliev- 
ing congestion of traffic and of popula- 


| 


‘ 
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Map _ Men From 45 to 54 Years Old Placed Participation Favored 


In Jobs More Easily Than Young Ones In Two Pan American 


Massachusetts Public Employment Offices Find No Dis- 


crimination Against Married W omen 


Men in the age group.of 45 to 54 
years were placed more’ easily. in posi- 
tions by Massachusetts public employ- 
ment offices than those in any other 
group, according to a statement just 
made public by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. The 
popular belief, it is stated, is that there 
is discrimination against men more than 
| 45 years old, it was stated. There is a 
| decided falling off in the percentages of 
| men placed who are more than 55 years 
old, however. 

Statistics for women show that a much 
larger percentage of women 35 years old 
or more were placed than of those 
younger than 35, but a large percentage 
of the older women were put in domestic 
service and comparatively few in manu- 
facturing industries, it was stated. 


No Discrimination Shown 
Against Married Women 


i 
j 
| 
| 


Taken as a whole, the figures show no| 
discrimination against married women, | 
according to the statement, which fol- | 
lows in full text: 

“A study of the applicants for work | 
through public employment offices. has 
been made by the Massachusetts depart- | 
ment of labor and industries in an at-| 
tempt to find out what relation exists be- 
tween age and ease of securing employ- | 
ment. The statistics cover a total of 15,- 
453 male and 2,303 female applicants. 
Classification is mede by 10-year periods 
for males and for two groups of females, 
namely, those under 35 years of age 
and those 35 and over according to 
marital status. 

“In view of the popular belief that | 
discrimination against men occurs after 
the age of 45, it is of interest to find 


“The figures for female employes bring |. 


out the fact that a much larger per- 
centage of women 35 years of age and 
over was placed than of those under 
35. From this study it is concluded that 
discrimination. against women does not 
begin at 35... However, the authors 
bring wp the point that of these older 
women a large proportion was placed in 
domestic service and a relatively small 
proportion in manufacturing establish- 
ments. ‘ 

| “Consideration of the conjugal condi- 
| tion of the women shows no diserimina- 
tion against married women when figurés 
for all four employment offices are con- 
sidered together. But in Boston, where 
placement of employes in offices and 
stores is the main activity, 26.5 per 
cent of the single women under 35 years 
of age were placed and 79.9 per cent 
of the.single women 35 years and over, 
as compared with 19.6 per cent of the 


| married women under 35 and 3.7 per 


cent of those 35 years and over.” 

A table shows there was a total of 
15.453 applications from men, Of these, 
8.512, or 55.1 per cent, were placed. 
There were 5,247 applications from men 
under 25 years of age, and 2,890, or 55.1 
per cent were placed. The number of 
men 25 to 34 years old who applied was 
4,789, and 55.3 per cent. or a total of 
2,650, obtained places. There were 3,344 
applications from men 35 to 44 years old, 
1.828, or 54.7 per cent of whom were 
placed. In the group whose ages were 
45 to 54 years, 1,576 applied, and 938, 
or 59.5 per cent; were placed. 


Men Over 55 
Have Difficulty 





that in the present instance the highest | 
percentage of placements occurred among | 





tion. The best method for city planning | 
is recognized as that based on high-grade | 
topographic maps. | 

The size of cities and towns is, to 4/| 
great extent, limited by the available | 
water supply, but there are many such) 
settleménts that really do not know how | 
much water is available for use. It is| 
only by adequate stream gauging, which | 
is really surveyor’s work, and the mak- | 
ing of topographic maps, that the city | 
engineer 1s able to judge as to the 
availability of water in streams and 
rivers somewhat distant from the com-| 
munity. 

The Federal Government realizing the 
greater importance of accurate surveys | 
and maps ‘to engineering and other ac- 
tivities, and their necessity as a means | 
of eliminating waste in industr¥, has 
planned greatly to increase its survey 
and mapping activities. However, it 
Wduld seem that the appreciation of the 

ublic for accurate mapping information 
is.so much greater than it formerly was 
that the demands on the Federal mapping 
and surveying agencies are more than 
¢an be met immediately. 


Interior Being Mapped 

Phe Government of the United States | 
very éarly in its history recognized the | 
necessity of making charts of its coasts | 
in’ the interest of navigation and for 
the use of its Navy, as well as for maps 
of the interior of the country and use 
dpring military campaigns and for 
travel and the transportq‘ion of goods. 
The Coast and: Geodetic Survey, one of 
the units of the Department of Com- 
merce; has been operating along its own 
special lines almost uninterruptedly since 
1816. It. is one of the oldest adminis- 
trative units of the Federal Government. 
Among the important projects of a 
public service character undertaken by 
the Federal Government is that of map- 
ing the interior of the country on a 
arge and systematic scale. This was 
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| operatives; Banking and Currency. 


applicants between 45 and 54 (59.5 per | 
cent of the total applicants in that age | 
group). The decided falling off in per- | 


of age placed shows that men.between | 
55 and 64 find it increasingly difficult to | 
find employment and those 65 and over 
are still more hampered. | 


Older Women Placed 
In Domestic Service 


“The report states that in the Spring- 
field and Worcester, employment offices, ! 
where applicants for employment seek | 
positions -in the metal trades, a larger 
proportion of those under 45 years of 
age were placed than of those of 45 years 
and over. In Boston, where there is a 
greater diversification of industries, the | 
reverse was found to be true. 


Forty-nine men 65 years old or more ap- 
plied, and 14, or 28.6 per cent, were 
placed. 

A total of 6,080 single women under 


| centage of total applicants past 55 years 35 years of age applied for work, while 


positions were obtained for 2,025, or 33.3 
per cent. There were 1,076 applications 
from married women undér 35 years of 
age. Of these, 499 obtained positions, 
or 46.6 per cent. Applications were re- 
ceived from 961 single women 35 years 
old or more, and 473, or 49.2 per cent 


!of them were placed. There were 1,342 | 


applications from married women in the 
same age class. 
for 751, or 56 per cent.. Total applica- 
tions from women, both single and mar- 
ried, under 35 years, were 7,156, with 
2,524 placements, or 35.3 percent. There 
were applications from 2,303 women 35 


years old or more, and 1,224 placements, | 


or 58.2 per cent. 


Bills and Resolutions 


Introduced 


' Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 3355. Mr. Jones, To amend section | 
of the Federal farm loan act, as | 


amended relating to loans to livestock co- | 
al 
Title 27—Intoxicating. Liquors | 

H. R. 9233. Mr. Stone, Okla. Providing | 
that any person receiving money out of 
the Treasury of the United States shall be} 
required to subscribe to an oath to sup- 
port the Constitution and refrain from the | 
use of intoxicating liquor and narcotics; 
Judiciary. 

S. 3344. Mr. Howell. Supplementing the 
national prohibition act for the District of 
Columbia; Judiciary. | 

H. R. 9297. Mr. Brunner, N.. Y.. To amend | 
the national prohibition act excluding from | 
the definition of liquor or intoxicating liq- | 
uor beer and wine and hard cider; Judi- 


in Congress 


mer Presidents of the United States; Li- 
brary. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


H. R.,9226. Mr. Foss, Mass. To amend 
postal reclassification act, so as to fix an- 
nual salaries of railway mail officials at 
$5,000 for division supérintendents, eté.; 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 9230. Mr. McCormack, Mass. To 
provide for weekly pay day for postal em- 
ployes; Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. J. Res. 231. Mr. McCormack, Mass. 


| For issuance of a special stamp in com-| Radio Commission during the fiscal year 


memoration of the 300th anniversary 
the founding of the Massachusetts 
Colony; Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 9300. Mr. Pittenger, Minn. To au- 
thorize the Postmaster General to hire ve- 


of 
Bay 


hicles from village delivery carriers; Post | 


Office and Post Roads. 


The total for the group between 55| 
and 64 years was 448 applications, with | 
192 placements, a percentage of 42.9.) 


Positions were obtained | 


|ported to Senate. 


| Title 31—Money and Finance 


Culture Conferences 


Senate Committee Approves 
Representatives of United 
States in Educational and 
Bibliographic Meetings. 
Two measures,’ described by the De- 

partment of State as desigtied to pro- 


mote intellectual and cultural relations 
between the countries of America (H. 1 


Res, 207 and H. J. Res. 229), have been | 


ordered favorably reported to the House 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

The first resolution would authorize 
an. appropriation of $5,000 for United 
States, participation in the inter-Ameri- 
can congress of rectors, deans and edu- 
cators in general, at Havana, Cuba, on 
Feb. 20. The second measuré would au- 
thorize a similar amount for United 
States participation in the inter-Ameri- 
can conference on bibliography, at Ha- 
vana, Cuba, Feb. 26. Delegates to both 
Po amg are appointive by the Presi- | 

lent. | 
Approved by Administration 

Chairman Porter (Rep.), of Pitts-| 
| burgh, Pa., told the Committee that the | 
| resolutions were recommended by the 
President and the Department of State. 

The Assistant Secretary ef State, Wil- 
| bur J. Carr, said the resolutions were an | 
| outgrowth of ‘proceedings of the Pan | 
American conference of 1928 in Havana. 
He said that usually conferences were on 
political or technical subjects, but that 
these two conferences come under the 
category of intellectual or cultural con- | 
ferences, 

H. J. Res. 207, he said, is an effort to | 
bring together the people of Latin 
America and the United States on mat- 
ters of education. The conference is ex- | 
pected to take up such subjects, for in- | 
stance, as methods of education, courses 
|of study and exchange of students. 
Biographic Conference | 
| H. J. Res. 229, he said, is for partici- | 
pation in @-conference that would dis- 
cuss, he said, the science of bibliography, 
American bibliography, inter-American 
library exchanges, cooperative library 
methods, exchange of books and docu- 
ments, and so on. 

No negotiation of a treaty is contem- 
plated, he said. Both resolutions were 
based upon invitations from the govern- 
ment. of Cuba. following up the Pan 


American conference at Havana in 1928. 


| 


| Change of Status of 


| Bills in Congress 





| Title 2—The Congress 





H. R. 8960. Providing appropriations for | 
Departments of State, Justice, Commerce | 
and Labor. Passed House Jan. 29. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 
| H. R. 6. Amending oleomargarine law to | 
include certain mixtures and cooking com- | 
| pounds. Reported to House Jan. 29. | 


Title 23—-Highways 


H. R. 5616. Amending the “Federal-aid | 
jroad act increasing the appropriation to 
| $125,000,000. Passed House Jan. 21. Re- 


Increasing Federal aid road 
Passed by Senate, amended 


H. R. 5616. 
appropriations. 
| Jan. 29 


H. J. Res. 217, Making an additional ap- 
| propriation. for the support of the Federal | 


| 1930 in accordance with the act approved 
| Dec. 18, 1929. Reported to House Jan. 28. | 
|. H. J. Res. 217. Appropriating $106,000, 
including $75,000 of reappropriated funds. | 
Passed by House Jan. 29. | 

H. J. Res. 217. Additional appropriations | 
kone ie Radio Commission. Passed Senate 
| Jan. . 
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Improved by S 


Synthetic Ammonia Production 


tudy of Catalysis 


Relative Efficiency of Various Materials Measured and 


New Manufacturing 


Methods Developed 


Topic 1—Industry: Chemicals and Allied Products 


I 
»~ shdwn the practical contacts -between 


their place in the administrative organizations. The -present series deals with 


Industry. 
By P. H. 


Chemist In Charge, Mechanism of Catalysis Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 


LARGE amount of very excellent 

work has been published from the 

Fixed Nitrogen Research Labora- 
tory in reference to the development of 
suitable catalytic materigls and appa- 
ratus for the production of synthetic 
ammonia. A few of the outstanding 
accomplishments of the catalytic re- 
search program that have proved of | 
particular use to the American syn- 
thetic ammonia industry are enumer- 
ated below: : 


| 

Satisfactory doubly, promoted syn- 
thetic ammonia cataly&ts have been de- 
veloped that are at least as good as 
those used anywhere in the world. It 
has been especially pointed out that 
the addition to magnetic iron oxide of 
small quantities of ach of two prop- 
erly chosen promotive or activating 
materials produces a much better cata- 
lyst than the addition of but one pro- 
moter, as has usually been the prac- 
tice. 

* + * 

A means has been devised’ for pre- 
paring synthetic ammonia catalysts in 
suitable physical state. It consists of 
fusing magnetite, dissolving the pro- 
moters thereiny crushing the cooled 
product and reducing the oxide thus' 
obtained. 


With the help of suitable catalysts 
the equilibrium constant for the reac- 
tion of hydrogen and nitrogen to form 
amnionia at pressures extending to 
1,000 atmospheres. and temperatures 
between 660 degrees F. and 1,020 de- 
grees F. has been determined. These 
measurements enable one to know defi- 
nitely the maximum per cent ammonia 
that can be formed by passage of a 
compressed mixture of hydrogen and 
nitrogen over a catalyst at a particu- 
lar temperature and pressure, 


* * oJ 

'PHE vapor pressure of ammonia in 

- the presence of high-pressure hy- 
drogen-nitrogen gas has been accu- 
rately measured. Such information is 
essential to efficient designing of re- 
frigerating apyaratus for condensing 
ammonia out of the stream of gas issu- 
ing from the high-pressure converters. 


A suitable technique for obtaining 
accurate information as to the relative 
efficiency of various catalytic materi- 
als in those cases in which the cata- 
lysts function under very high pres- 
sures has been developed and pub- 
lished. For the first time, too, com- 
parable activity determinations on a 
large variety of catalytic materials 
have been made public, together with 
the various facts characterizing the 
behavior of such Materials under. va- 
rious operating conditions. 


Catalysts and apparatus for purify- 
ing hydrogen on a large scale have 
been developed. These materials are 
essentially the same as the “water-gas 
conversion” catalysts now used com- 
mercially, for catalytically converting 
a steam-carbon monoxide mixture into 
hydrogen and carbon dioxide. 

* ” 7~ 


this series of articles presenting a 


topical survey of the Government are 
divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


Emmett, 


| 
relationships suggested by the previous | 
catalyst development work. Acecord- 
ingly, a program is being carried on 
that, it is believed, will prove very val- 
uable both from a scientific and from 
an. industrial viewpoint. 
* * */ 

Every tool known to modern cata- 
lytic research is being concentrated 
upon a study of the various catalysts 
and catalytic processes developed at 
this laboratory and now being used 
commercially in the production of syn- 
thetic ammonia. The immediate object 
of the work is to enlarge our knowl- 
edge of the way in which catalytic ma- 
terials function and to learn more of 
the reasons. why some materials are 
excellent. catalysts whereas others, 
only slightly different in composition, 
are useless, : 


The ultimate and probably somewhat 
distant goal is the perfection of the 
theory of catalytic reaction to an ex- 
tent that will enable one to predict 
with fair probability of success the 
most suitable catalysts and promoters 
to be used for any reaction that it is 
desired to catalyze. 

*« - * 
FORTUNATELY it is not: necessary 
to attain the above-mentioned goal 
before disseminating to American in- 
dustry sufficient data and information 
to more than pay for the research work 
being carried on. 


Every well-planned catalytic re- 
search, in addition to establishing 
new and definite scientific facts, inva- 
riably uncovers much information of 
a practical mature that finds ready 
application somewhere in the great 
fabric of catalytic chemistry that has 
been woven throughout modern chem- 
ical industry. 


* 


Up to the present time a great deal 
has been accomplished in this new pro- 
gram that has proved to be of both 
scientific and industrial interest. Sev- 
eral articles upon the mechanism of 
the promoter action in synthetic am- 
monia catalysts have been acclaimed 
by workers throughout the world as 
both significant and important. 

An investigation into the dissocia- 
tion pressure of one of the nitrides of 
iron, has just been completed which. .in 
addition to supplying some suggestive 
facts as regards the operation of am- 
monia catalysts, furnishes much data 
that will be applicable in the produc- 
tion of the new nitrided steels that 
are now finding extensive use in in- 
dustry. 


7. * * 


Tw conclusion, one further character- 
istic of ‘the catalytic work of the 
laboratory should be mentioned. 

In perhaps few other laboratories of 
the world are such excellent opportu- 
nities afforded for cooperation between 
specialists in various fields of scientific 
investigation. The work on catalysts, 
for example, is being prosecuted with 
the active cooperation of one or more 


. | Dryden, John. 


| Fripp, Edgar Innes. 
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List supplied daily by the Library 
of Commvesh. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Ye 
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Architects’ small house service bureau of 
the United States, inc. Smal! homes of 
architectural distinction; a book of sug- 
gested plans designed by the Architects’ 
small house service bureau, inc. Robert T. 
Jones, editor and technical director. 278 
p., illus. N. Y., Harper & er hanes 


Aspley, John Cameron. Tips from a thou- 
sand salesmen, a collection of 250 messages 
to salesmen based on methods and plans 
used by salesmen in near! all lines of busi- 
ness. 252 p. Chicago, The Dartnell corp., 
1929. 30-689 

Bond, Frederic Drew. Stock movements and 
speculation. 194 p. N. Y., D, Appleto@ 
and co., 1929. 30-691" 

Burns, Mrs. Persia Thurtell. ‘“Leprosy as I 
saw it.” 40 p. Washington, D. See 


Church of England. Liturgy and ritual. 
The form & order of service to be used in 
Westminster abbey on Sunday 7 July, 1929, 
in thanksgiving to Almighty God:for His 
Good providence wherebyour Most Gracious 
Severeign has been delivered from severe 
illness to the comfort of the whole realm 
and for the signal love and loyalty of 
His people made manifest in the time of 
trouble. 10 p. London, H. Milford, 1929. 

29-24262 


| Collings, Ernest H. R. Modern European 


art, a student’s introduction to modern 
continental sculpture and painting.. 176 
p., illus. London, C. Palmer, 1929. 30-707 
Crick, Wilfred Frank. The economics of 
instalment trading and hire-purchase. 128 
p. N. Y., Sir I, Pitman & sons, 1929. 
vd 30-690 
Davies, Arthur Bowen. The etchings & 
lithographs of Arthur B. Davies, compiled 
and with an introduction by Frederic New- 
lin Price. 23 N. Y., M. Kennerley; Lon- 
den, M. & M. Kennerley, jr., 1929. 
30-704 


Dreiser, Theodore: My city, by . . . illus- 
trated with eight etchings in color by 
Max Pollak. 18 leaves, illus. N. Y., H. 
Liveright, 1929. 389-709 
All for love: or, The world 
well lost. A tragedy, as it is acted at the 
Theatre-Royal; and written in imitation of 
Shakespeare’s stile. By John Dryden, ‘sery- 
ant to His Majesty. [Two lines from 
Cicero] In the Savoy: Printed by Tho. 
Newcomb for Henry Herringman, at the 
Blew Anchor in the Lower Walk of the 
New-Exchange. 1678. 78 p. San Fran- 
cisco, Printed in facsimile for W. A. Clark, 

jr., by J. H. Nash, 1929. 30-712 
Dryden, John. All for love: or, The world 

well lost; a tragedy by ...97 - San 
Francisco, Printed for W. A. Clark, jr., 
by J. H. Nash, 1929. 30-718 


| Dusan, Waldo Hilary. Froude & Carlyle, a 


study of the Froude-Carlyle controverngyay 
364 j. N. Y., Longmans, Green and - 
1930. - 30-715 


Dvornik, Frantisek. The life of Saint Wen- 


Prague, State printing of- 
29-24277 

The metropolis of tomorrow. 
N. Y., I Washburn, 
30-698 

Shakespeare’s haunts 
near Stratford. 160 p., illus. London, 
Oxford university press, 1929. 30-714 
Funk & Wagnalls new Standard dictionary 
of the English language ... prepared by 
more than three and eighty specialists 
and other scholars, under the supervision 


ceslas. 85 p. 
fice, 1929. 
Ferriss, Hugh. 

. + « 140 p., illus. 
1929. 


vin Thomas ... . consulting editor, Frank 
H. Vizetelly . . . managing editor ... 
2,811 p., illus. Funk & Wagnalls co., 1930. 


30-710 
Gt. Brit. Ministry of health. <« . . Memo- 
randum L. G. A. ‘iv. London, 1929. 
29-24455 
The originality 
(Thesis 
1927.) 
80-716 
ed. Recent 
104 p. 
London, The Architectural press, 
30-706 
Services, of rural 
trade centers in distribution of farm sup- 
plies ... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Minnesota, 1925.) 55 p., illus. St. Paul, 
1929. 30-692 
Kettell, Russell Hawes. The pine furniture 


Grubbs, Henry Alexander. 
of La Rochefoucauld’s maxims. 
(Pk. D.)—Princeton university, 
46 p. Paris, 1929. 

Hastings, Hubert de Cronin, 


of illus. 


of Isaac K. Funk . ... editor-in-chief, Cal-< 


begun when the Geological Survey, a Gin, | Title 40 — Public Buildings, photochemists, biochemists, organic ef early New England. 618 p., illus. “Gar- 


 % 


a 


branch of the Interior Department, was 
organized in 1878. Already, according 
to the report of the Director of the 
Survey, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1929, 44 per cent of the area of 
the United States has been topograph- 
ically mapped. 

The varied and precise maps issued by | 
various Government departments have a 
much wider field of interest than the 
worlds of science and student. They 
are of solid practical utility to the bus- 
iness man. What could be more impor- 
tant to an investment house interested in | 
mortgages or real estate in distant sec- | 
tions, or to manufacturers of agricul- | 
tural implements, or in fact to general 
distributors than the character of the 
land surface, quality of the soil, the} 
rainfall and drainage possibilities, the | 
standing timber area and the highways 
leading to any point or section? Some 
day in the near future, no doubt, when 
knowledge concerning map possibilities 
has been widely diffused business men 
interested in sections remote from their 
own centers will demand maps showing 
topography, soil, drainage and rainfall, 
fotest and highways. 


Members Are Listed 


Such map# are now available in the 
collections of various Federal agencies 
in the District of Columbia. The Board 
of Surveys and Maps, which was estab- 


lished by executive order in December, | 
1919, is made up of 22 member organi- | 


zations: Corps of Engineers, War De- 


artment; Coast and Geodetic Survey, | 


epartment of Commerce; Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior; 
General Land Office, Department of the 


Interior; division of topography, Post | 
Office Department; Bureau of Chemistry | 


and Soils, Department of Agriculture; 
Office of Indian Affairs, Department of 
the Interior; Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, War Department; lake survey, 
War Department; International (Can- 
ada) Boundary Commission, Department 
of State; Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture; Hydrographic Office, Navy 


Department; Military Intelligence Divi- | 


sion, General Staff, War Department; 
Federal Power Commission; Air Corps, 
War Department; Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Navy Department; Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce; Bu- 
reau of Foreign and-Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce; geographic 
section, Department of State; and divi- 
sion of maps. Library of Congress. 

The Board has a committee on in- 
formation which has compiled and just 


d a descriptive list of these map 
jons and map selling agencies. 
x there are some 40 bireaus 


aged in. putting out these maps. 

interested may obtain information 
writing to Maj. J. H. Wheat, Chief 
the Map Information Office of the 
rd of Surveys and Maps, Department 
the Interior. 


|for whom medical liquor is prescribed; Ju-} 


H. R. 9298. Mr. Celler, N. Y. To pre-| 
vent disclosure of confidential information | 
the physician receives from the patients | 


diciary. 
Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 


H. R. 9228. Mr. Somers, N. Y. To amend 
the . judicial code regarding procedure in} 
evaluating properties and assets of public 
utilities; Judfciary. | 


Title 29—Labor 


H. R. 9227. Mr. Kendall, Pa. To establish | 
additional sajary grades for mechanics’ | 
helpers in the motor vehicle service; Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


H. R. 9232. Mr. Sproul, Ill. To regulate 
rates of wages to be paid laborers and me- 
|ehanics employed by contractors, etc., on 
Federal works in District of Columbia; 
Labor. 


| Title 31—Money and Finance 


| H. R. 9224. Mr. Cramton, Mich. Author- 
|izing appropriation of $150,000 for comple- 
| tion of a sea wall and necessary fill at Sel- 
| fridge Field, Mich.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 9229. Mr. Tucker, Va. Authorizing 
$100,000 for commemoration of termination | 


of the war between the States at Appomat- 
| 


| tox Courthouse, Va.; Military Affairs. 


‘Title 33—Navigation and Navi- | 
gable Waters 


H. R. 9237. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. Granting 
| consent of Congress to the State of Oregon 
and the Beaver Slough Drainage District 


and dike to prevent the flow of tidal waters 
into Beaver Slough Drainage District, Co- 
| quille River, Oregon; Rivers and Harbors. 
: H. R. 9236. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. Grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the State 
of Oregon and the Stock Slough Drainage 
District to construct, maintain and op- 
;erate a dam and dike to prevent the flow 
of tidal waters into Stock Slough, Coos 
| Bay, Oregon; Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R, 9238. Mr, Hawley, Oreg. Granting 
|the consent of Congress to the State of 
| Oregon and the Larson Slough Drainage 
| District to construct, maintain and operate 
a dam and dike to prevent the flow of tidal 
waters into Larson Slough, Coos Bay, 
| Oregon; Rivers and Harbors, 
| H. R, 9299. Mr. Howard, Nebr. To ex- 
| tend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Decatur, 
| Nebr.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Title 34—Navy 


| §, 3441. Mr, Jones. Providing for the 
j;acquirement of additional lands for the 
| Navel Air Station at Seattle, Washington; 
| Naval Affairs. 

| H,_R. 9231. Mr. Miller, Wash. For ac- 
quirement of additional lands for naval air 
station at Seattle, Wash.; Naval Affairs. 


Property, and Works 


S. 3354. Mr. Smoot. To create an estab- 
lishment to be known as the national ar- 
chives; Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Title 42—The Public Health 


H. R. 9235. Mr. Graham, Pa. To au- 
thorize the Public Health Service to pro- 


; Commerce 


to construct, maintain and operate a dam} 


vide medical service in the Federal prisons; 
Judiciary. 


Title 44—Public Printing and 


Documents 


H. R. 9223. (S. ‘725, 70th Cong.) Mr. 
Andresen, Minn. To authorize designation 
of depositories for public documents; 
Printing. 


Title 46—Shipping 


S. 3347. Mr. McKellar. Authorizing an 
appropriation for the establishment of a 
fish cultural station at Reelfoot Lake in 
Obion County, Tennessee; Commerce. 


Title 49—Transportation 


H.R. 9225. Mr. Dickstein, N. Y. To sup- 
plement the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commission and prescribe a 
method for fixing of rates of public utili- 
ties employed in interstate commerce;. In- 
terstate Commerce. 


| 


Changes in 
State Officials 


California: Lyman M. King appointed by 
Governor Young as director of finance, vice 
Av R. Heron, resigned. Arthur J. Mathews 
appointed as chief of the division of serv- 
ice and supply of the department, vice Mr. 
, King. Fred G. Athearn appointed as corpo- 
ration commissioner, vice Arthur E. Gar- 
land, who served during Mr. Athearn’s ab- 
sence in Europe. Mr, Athearn also be- 
comes a director of the department of in- 
vestment regulation, vice E. Forrest Mit- 
chell, insurance commission. This direc- 
torship changes every six months. Mr. Gar- 
land resumes his position as chief deputy 
corporation commissioner. 


Idahos, W. F. McNaughton, of Coeur 
d'Alene, appointed as judge. of ‘the su- 
pteme court, vice William E. Lee,. named 
by President Hoover as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Illinois: H. O. Crews appointed by Gov- 
ernor L, L. Emmerson as public adminis- 
trator of Cook County. 

Indiana: Walter Shirts appointed as chief 
of the fish and game commission by the 
conservation commission, vice George N. 
| Mannfeld, deceased, Dr. John Iddings re- 
signed as member of the board of health. 

Minnesota: L. P. Wolff was elected presi- 
dent of the board of health, Dr. J. A. 
Thabes, vice president. Dr. A. J, Chesley 
remains as executive secretary. 

‘Mississippi: D. W. Robins resigned as 
member of the highway commission. 





Title 36—Patriotic Societies 
and Observances 


H. R. 9234. Mr. Moore, Va. To provide 
monuments to mark the birthplaces of for- 


North Carolina: Stanley Winbourne ap- 
pointed as a member of the corporation 
commission, vice I, M. Bailey, resigned. 

Ohio: Eli C. Brenner appointed as chief 
of the division of State buildings by the 
director of public works, 


‘Title 36—Patriotic Societies | 

® | 

and Observances | 

H. J. Res. 171. Providing. for the observ- 

;ance and commemoration of the one hun- 

| dred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 

| Battle of the Monongahela, and establish- 

ing a commission to be known as the United 

| States Battle of the Monongahela commis- 
| sion. Reported to’ House Jan. 28. 


| Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


| 

| Property, and Works 

} i. R. 8372. To provide for the construc- 
| tion and equipment of an annex to the Li- 


|brary of Congress, Reported to House 
| Jan. 28. 


‘Title 47— Telegraphs, Tele- 
phones, and Radiotele- 
| graphs 


| §S. 3152. For construction of a cable and 
|sewer under the Grand River at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Passed by Senate Jan. 29, 


| Navy Orders 


} 


| Lt. (jg) John J. Jecklin, det. Rec. Ship, 
| New York, N. Y., about Jan. 25; to U. §. § 
| Seattle. 

Lt. (jg) John D, Shaw, det. U. S. S. Arctic 
| about May 24; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jg) Emory W. Stephens, det. U.S. 
S. Procyon about May 24; to Naval Acad- 
| emy. 

Lt. (jg) Fremont B. Wright, det. U. S. S. 
| Sieard about May 24; to Naval Aeademy. 
| Ens. Edward A. Hannegan, det. U. 8. S. 





Wyoming about Mar. 23; to temp. duty Nav. 

| Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla, r bates 
Ens. Ralph K. James, det. U. S. 8S. New 

York about Apr. 1; to Naval Academy. 

Ens. James R. Lee, Donald A. Lovelace, 
det. U. S. S.. Wyoming about Mar. 23; to 
temp. duty Nav. Air Sta. Pensacola, Fla. 

Ene Roose at, Merit. det. Naval Acad- 
emy abou ar. 22; to temp. dut » Ai 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla. , + ere 

Ens. Leonidas W. Pancoast, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about Jan. 22; to VU. 
ee a. 

. Comdr, Louie C. English (S. C.), det. 
Bu. S. & A. about May 2; to U. 8. 2 New 
Mexico. 

It. Stamford G. Chapman ((S. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif., about. Mar. 
10; to Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Lt. Daniel Lynch (8. C.), det. Bu. S. & 
A, about Feb. 24; to U. S. S. Niagara. 

Lt. Alvin 8S. Reid (S. C.), ors. Jan. 14 
modified; after completion settlement: ac- 
counts ne treatment, Nay. Hosp., Parris 
s., 8. 

Lt. Charles C. Timmons (8. C.), det. Nav. 
Air Sta., San Diego, Calif., about Feb, 10; 
to Rec. Ship, Guantahamo. Bay, Cuba; ors. 
Jan. 8 revoked, 

Chf. Gun, Durward Rose, det. Subm, Base, 
Coco Solo, C, Z.; to U, S, S,- Langley. 

Mach.’Carl B. Richards, det. U. 8S. 8, Sara- 
toga; to U. 8S. 8, Langley. 
sitet: aw ve. Irvin p. Lndiam, det. Nav. 

orp. + Newport, R. L, about Ma ; 
to U8. 8. New Mexico. " af 

hf. Pay Clk, Clarence B. Selden, det. 
U, 8. 5. New Mexico about May 10; to Nav. 
Torp. Sta. Newport, R,'L oO 





DURING the period. in which the 

above catalytic developments were 
being carried out, many interesting and 
important lines of investigation were 
revealed that could not be pursued im- 
mediately, because of the pressing ne- 
cessity of obtaining a large amount of 
empirical information in a short inter- 
val of time. 


However, within the last few years, 
the once infant synthetic ammonia in- 
dustry has attained such stability that 
it has seemed wise to direct the cata- 
lytic research of the laboratory into 
somewhat different channels, and to 
study more closely .many interesting 


The next article, the first under the s 
the issue of Jan. 31 and is contributed 


Army Orders 


‘Maj. George H. Huddleson, Q. C., from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz., as station quartermaster. 


Capt. George Read Jr., Inf., from Philip- 
pine Department to Fort Benning, Ga. 


Ist Lt. Hugh P. Adams, F. A., detached 
from 12th Field Artillery, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


2d Lt. Carl H. Jark, A. C. (F. A.), relieved 
from Air Corps detail at March Field, Calif., 
and to Fort Sill, Okla. 

2d Lt. Edward B. Hempstead, A. C. (C. A. 
C,), relieved from Air Corps detail, assigned 
Philippine Department. 

MStr, Sgt. Francisco R. Acosta, M. C.,.re- 


chemists, physical chemists, spéctros- 
copists, metallographers, physicists, 
and methematicians. 

Each group of workers, though en- 
gaged in its own problems, ‘is inter- 
ested in cooperating with every other 
group. 

It is confidently expected, accord- 
ingly, that the next year or two will 
witness the completion of a number of 
research projects now under way that 
will both prove of interest in throwing 
additional light upon the mechanism 
of catalytic reactions and of use in 
helping to solve some of the problems 
that now confront industrial chemists. 


ubtopic “Tobacco,” will be published in 
by Charles E. Gage, in charge of the 


State Books and | 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given helow. 
Minnesota--Report of State and County Of- 
ficers of the State of Minnesota, Mike 
Holm, Secretary of State, St. Paul, 1929- 

1930, 

Minnesota—Report of the List of Minnesota 
Newspapers and their publishers, Mike ! 
Holm, Secretary of State, St. Paul, 1929. 

Alabama—Report of Materials for Alabama 
Day Programs, Montgomery, 1929, 

Alabama—Report of List of Basal and Sup- 





lieved from duty at San Juan, P. R., to 
Fort Sheridan, Il. 

Mstr, Sgt. Charles H. Jorte, M. C., to be 
retired at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and, 
sent to his home, 

Ist Lt, Philip H. Raymond, C. A., from 
york H. G. Wright, N. Y., to Fort Barrancas, 


la. 

2d Lts. Clebert L. Hail and Helm. G. Wilde, 
Inf., relieved from Air Corps’ detail at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., assigned Infantry at the 
same post, 

Ist Lt. Wayne C. Zimmerman, Inf., from 
Fort Snelling, Minn., to instructor, Wiscon- 
sin National Guard, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Nominations of 
Postmasters.: 


Président Hoover has just sent to the 
Senate for confirmation a list of post- 
master nominations as follows; 

West Virginia: Kenova, Joe W. Bailey; 
Lundale, Sherman R. Jones; Matoaka,«Fer- 
nando:D. Williams; Ravenswood,‘Thomas L. 
Wolfe. 

Wisconsin: Birnamwood, Margaret: «L. 
Staley; Ferryville, John H. Sterling; New 
Richmond, George Oakes; Fort, Edwards, 
Frank ‘S. Brazeau; River Falls, Srenieg, R. 
Morse; Waupaca, Walter J, Nelson; is- 
consin Rapids, Albert, L. Fontaine, . 

Wyoming: Laramie, Elmer T.. Beltz.’ 


sd 


plementary Textbooks, Montgomery, 1929. 

Michigan—Report of the Housing Law of 
Michigan, John S. Haggerty, Secretary 
of State Lansing, 1929: 

Alabama—Report of Opportunity Schools 
for Negro Adults, Montgomery, 1929. 

Connecticut—Seventh Report to ‘the Gov- 

ernor of the: Teachers’ Retirement Board— 
oer Document. No. 69, Hartford, 1926- 
1927. 

Connecticut—Twerty-seventh Report of the 
Dairy and Food Commissioner—Public 
Document No, 32; Hartford, 1928. 

Virginia—Biennial Report of the Commis- 
sion of Fisheries of Virginia for the 
Thirtieth and Thirty-first Years, Division 
of Purchaseiand Printing, Richmond, 1929. 

Alabama—Report of the Rules and Regule- 
tions for Classification and Accreditment 
of Secondary Schools for Negroes, Mont- 
gomery, 1929. >: 


| League of. nations. 


den City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & com- 
pany, 1929. 30-703 
... Russian, Armenian, 
Assyrian, Assyro-Chaldean, and Turkish 
refugees. Report to the tenth Assembly. 
(Series of League of nations publications, 
vii. Political. 1929. vii. 2.) 26 p. A. 
1929. vii.) Geneva, Imp: Kundig, 
1929. 30-686 
League of nations. ... Report of the Spe- 
cial committee on , competition: between 
railways and waterways, submitted ,to the 
Advisory and technical committee for com- 
munications and_ transit. (Series of; 
League of nations publications. viii. Tran- 
sit. 1929. viii. 3.) 197 -p., illus. Geneva, 
Imp. de la Tribune de Geneve, 1929. 
30-693 
League of nations. Assembly. First com- 
mittee. ... Question of the adherence of 
the United States of America to the. pro- 
tocol of signature of the statute of the 
Permanent court of international justice. 
Report of the First committee to the As- 
sémbly. RRapporteur: M. Politis (Greece), 
League of nations publications. v,. ' Legal. 
1929. v. 15.) ‘ 30-696 
Lee Cuthbert. Early American portrait 
painters; the fourteen principal earliest 
native-born painters, by . ... 350 p., illus. 
New Haven, Yale university press, aa 
30- 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given, 


Sheep-Killing Doga—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1268, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents, Agr. 30-64 

Civil Service Act and Rules Statutes, Execu- 
tive Orders and Regulations, with notes 
and legal decisions, amended to Septem- 
ber 1, 1929. United States Civil Service 
Commission. Free. 30-26102 

Services to the Lumber Industry Through 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of Com- 
merce. Free. 30-26100 

Monthly Check-List of State Publications 
received during October, 1929—Volume 20 
Number 10. Division of Documents, Li- 
brary of Congress. Subscription price, 
$1.00 per year. (10-8924) 





Louisiana—Report of Analyses, of: Commer- 
cial Fertilizers, Baton Rouge, 1929 

Florida—Report of Insurance. Agents Li- 
censed During the Month of October, 1929, 
Tallahassee, 1929, 

Minnesota—Report of the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the State Board of Control of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, 1928. 

Minnesota—Reports of the Minnesota Hos- 
itals and “Asyluiis for the Insane, St. 
aul, 1928, 

Minnesota—Report. of the Minnesota State 
Institutions, St. Payl, 1928. 

Florida—Report of Insurance Branch .of 
Treasury Department of the State of 
Florida, Tallahassee, 1928, 
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Failure to Secure 
Compensation for 
, Workers Criticized 


Rhode Island Commissioner 

ecommends Changes in 

Act to Give Further Pro- 
tection to Employes 


State of Rhode Island: 
Providence, Jan. 29. 

Forty-two hundred out of 9,231 em- 
ployers in Rhode Island have failed to 
secure the payment of workmen’s com- 
pensation as required by the State work- 
men’s compensation act, according to the 
eleventh annual report of the commis- 
sioner of labor, Edward Li Byers, re- 
cently submitted to the general assem- 

» To assist in overcoming this situa- 
tion Mr. Byers recommends that in cases 
where payment of compensation is not 
secured, employes should be given at 
least six months to elect whether they 
will accept compensation or sue for dam- 
ages instead of 30 days as under the 
present law. 

Another recommendation is that the 
State insurance commissioner or some 
other official serve as resident attorney 
to accept service for out-of-State em- 
ployers, some of whom, Mr. Byers states, 
depart from the State without providing 

ay their injured employes. 

, Amendment Suggested 


Mr. Byers also recommends that the 
compensation act be amended to permit 
certain employes to waive their rights 
under the act. The reason for this, he 
explains, is that workmen with physical 
defects are not always able to obtain 
employment due to a susceptibility to in- 
jury. The recommendations of the com- 
missioner follow in full text: 

Section 1, article 5, chapter 92, Gen- 
eral Laws of 1923, makes provisions for 
securing the payment of compensation to 
injured employes and their dependents in 
any one of four ways as follows; First, 
¥ by insuring and keeping insured against 
liability to pay such compensation in 
any stock or mutual company or associa- 
tion, authorized to take such risks in the 
State”; second, “by furnishing a sworn 
statement or other proof, from time to 
time, reasonably satisfactory to the com- 
missioner of labor, of his financial ability 
to pay directly to injured employes or 
their dependents such compensation” 
* * *: third, “by furnishing security, 
indemnity, or a bond, reasonably satis- 
factory to said commissioner, guarantee- 
ing the payment of such compensation”; 
fourth, “by a combination of the last two 

the foregoing methods.” , 

The payment of compensation has been 
secured by 4,927 establishments doing 
business, in the State, by taking out 


policies of insurance among the: various ! 


43 insurance companies authorized to 
transact business in Rhode Island, while 
104 other acceptors have adopted the 
second method aforementioned and fur- 
nished financial statements satisfactory 
to the commissioner of labor. 
Penalty for Failure 

The total number of acceptances -re- 
corded less withdrawals, amounted to 
9,281 on Sept. 30, 1929. ‘Therefore, 4,200 
acceptors of the act have failed to secure 
the payment of compensation as provided 
in the act. The only penalty for failure 
to secure the payment of compensation, if 

nalty it may be called, is to be found 
im section 8 of said article’ 5, which pro- 
_vides, in part, as follows: “The employer 

il be liable to any injured employe, or 
{ 3 dependents, according to the pro- 
visions of this chapter, or for damage 
in the same manner as if the employer 
liad not elected to become subject to the 
provisions of this chapter, at=the option 
of such employe or his dependents; pro- 
vided, such option is exercised and notice 


¢ 


thereof in writing given to the employer | 


within 30 days after the accident to such 
employe, otherwise the employer shall 
be liable only for the compensation as 
provided, etc.” 

Thus, the injured employe must make 
his election within 30 days after sustain- 
ing his injury. Where severe injuries 
are present, the injured employe fre- 
quently is incapable of making his ¢lec- 
tion so soon after the accident occur- 
rehce and this, coupled with his igno- 
rance of the law, forces the injured em- 


wore to accept compensation providing | 


He can collect it. The period of 30 days 
in which to exercise glection is too short 
and should be exterded to at least six 
months, ; 

Furthermore, security of compensation 

payments should be enjoyed by all in- 
jured employes. 
_ ‘Perhaps the most contemptible of all 
violators of the spirit of the compensa- 
tion act are those employers who, com- 
ing from without the State to perform 
work herein, accept the provisions of the 
act, fail to secure compensation pay- 
ments to their injured employes,.com- 
plete their work, collect their money and 
depart without providing for their in- 
jured employés or the medical practi- 
tioner who has rendered service. 

Several instances of this kind have 
come to the attention of the department 
and efforts have been made to assist the 
claimants without results, for-the reason 
that there is no way provided for ob- 
taining service of writs upon such em- 
ployers outside the State. This weak- 
ness of the act should be corrected. A 
simple solution of the problem may be 
had by providing that the insurance com- 
missioner or some other suitable State 
official shall serve as resident attorney 
to accept service for such employers. 

Frequently residents of this State find 
‘ impossible to obtain. employment in 

dustry, when upon physical examina- 
tion it,i. found that they are peculiarly 
susceptible to injury or are likely to 
become permanently disabled by reason 
of some physical defect present, There 
have been instances where workmen. of 


this class have sought the assistance. of | D 


the department in the hope that some 
way could be pointed out whereby they 
could waive their rights under the act 
in so far as their physical defect may 
_ be @ risk. 

Our act affords. no_ such privilege. 
However, investigation discloses that the 
same problem has been considered in 
our sister States, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, who have amended their 
respective laws.so as to permit an em- 
ploye such as above described to waive 
is rights to compensation in unusual 
cases, but subject to the approval of the 
commissioner, 

‘While there are no doubt reasons to 
be advanced against legislation. of this 
character, I believe the benefits to be 
Gprigyd by its passage will overbalance 
any hardships that may follow, Since 
those who are most vitally interested 
are in favor of amending our act to 
roe the waiver of certain rights by 

, 


¢ 
al 
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oyes, I recommend its passage. 
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Statutory Compensation Period Held 
To Be Limit of Authority of Bourd | Gains Recognition as 


Right to Order Medical Services After Expiration of Time 


Prescribed by 


Law Is. Denied 


State of Massachusetts: Boston. 


Authority to order payment of com- 
pensation under the workmen’s compen- 
sation act of Massachusetts for a period 
longer than the statutory period of 500 
weeks has been denied the State indus- 
trial accident board by the supreme ju- 
dicial court. 

The opinion of the court explained 
that, by amendment to the original lim- 
itations of the act, the board was, in 
usual cases, given the discretion to or- 
der services by the insurer for a period 
longer than the two weeks provided for 
in the statute. 

This discretion, however, it held, was 
not to be construed as a power to order 
a continuation of payments after the 
compensation period had elapsed and 
after the injured employe had the full 
amount 6f benefits he was entitled to. 


GEORGE A. MEUSE’S CASE. 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 


J. F. SCANNELL, R. J. DUNN, and E. E. 
ANDREWS, for the insurer, submitted 
brief; S. B. Horovitz, for the claimant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 7, 1930 
CARROLL, J.—The employe was severely 

injured while. in the course of his em- 
ployment. It was decided that his case 
was an unusual one entitling him to 
medical and hospital services for a pe- 
riod longer than two weeks, under G, L. 
ce. 152, section 30. Meuse’s Case, 262 
Mass. 95. It is admitted that the max- 
imum compensation of $4,000 under G. 
L. ce. 152, section 34, has been paid by 
the insurer, as well as the specific com- 
pensation provided for, and in the brief 
of the insurer it is stated that in addi- 
tion there has been paid the sum of 
$9,033.52 for medical, hospital and nurs- 
ing services. The question for decision 
is this, has the industrial accident board 
authority under the workmen’s compen- 
sation act to require the insurer to fur- 
nish medical and hospital services for 
an injured employe, in an unusual case, 
when the statutory period for the pay- 
ment of compensation has ended and the 
full amount of compensation has been 
paid? 


Compensation Period 


Limit of Jurisdiction 


Three members of the industrial acci- 
dent board ordered the insurer to con-, 


|tinue to furnish medical and _ hospital 
| services for the employe after the com- 


pensation period had passed. In the 
superior court a decree was entered re- 
quiring the insurer to continue payments 
for hospitar and medicai services. 
Before the amendment (St. 1914, c. 
708, section’ 1) medical and _ hospital 
services to be furnished by the insurer 
in all cases arising under the workmen’s 
compensation act were limited to two 
weeks, and were further limited to the 
first two ‘weeks after the injury. .The 
amendment entitled the injured. em- 
ploye to two weeks’ hospital and medital 
services from the time of his incapacity 
if he were not immediately incapacitated 
by his injury. It also made .a further 
change’ by enacting that ‘medical and 
hospital services should be furnished by 
the insurer “in unusual cases, in the 


discretion of the board, for a longer} 


period.” 


In-our opinion the words “for a longer | 


period” ‘gave no right to the industrial 
accident board to require the insurer 
to pay for these services after the stat- 
utory compensation period has. passed 
and the insurer has paid in full the 
compensation to which the employe was 
entitled: The phrase “for a longer pe- 
riod” means a period longer than two 
weeks; a period which is to continue for 


Changes Asked in Florida 


In Insurance Regulations 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Jan. 29. 

Although none of the companies issu- 
ing industrial health and accident insur- 
ance policies has refused to comply with 
new regulations of the Florida instrance 
department, sent out under date of Dec. 
20, 1929, the department has no informa- 
tion that all have complied with the new 
requirements, according to A. H. Roberts, 
assistant State ‘treasurer in charge of the 
insurance. division. 

Several protests have been made; Mr. 
Roberts says, and in one instance repre- 
sentatives have been present to urge 
modification of the regulations. ‘The de- 
partment so far has not modified its re- 
quirements, although it is stated. certain 
modifications which, in the opinion of the 
department, will not be detrimental to 
tht interests of the policyholders may 
yet be made. 

A careful check up on all companies 
issuing such policies will be made before 
Mar, 1, it is stated, the time when new 
licenses to do business in Florida are to 
be issued. What action the department 
will take in the event of refusal to attach 
the new requirements to the policies Mr. 
Roberts declined to state. 


Texas Law on Supefvision 
Of Insurance Is Sustained 


Austin, Tex., Jan. 29.—Suit of E. K. 
Smith, of Sweetwater, for an injunction 
against the State board of insurance com- 
missioners, attacking the enforcement of 
a measure giving the board supervision 
of local mutual aid insurance societies, 
was dismissed Jan. 27 by Federal Judge 
uVal West of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of 
Texas on motion of the attornpy general’s 
department. 

r. Smith alleged that the law inter- 
fered with his copyright of a mutual aid 
insurance plan, but the court held that 


the copyright did not give exclusive 


rights. 


Insurance Commissioner 
Reappointed in Rhode Island 


State of Rhode Island: 

“ Providence, Jan. 29. 
Governor Case sent to the State sen- 
ate on Jan. 28, the appointment of 
Philip H. Wilbour, of Little Compton, 
for confirmation as State insurance com- 
missioner for the term ending Jan, 31, 
1933, Mr. Wilbour is the present holder 
of that office, his current term expiring 

Jan, 31, 1930, 


such a part of the compensation period 
as the industrial aecident board or de- 
partment should in its discretion deter- 
mine. The board could entirely relieve 
the insurer of these payments even in 
an unusual case, if in the exercise of 
a wise discretion it so determined, or it 
could order such payments during the 
whole; period. But the jurisdiction of 
the board was entirely at an end in so 
far as hospital and medical services 
were concerned when the compensation 
period was passed, 


Difficulty of Ascertaining 
Expenses Is Objection 


There is nothing in the statute indi- 
cating that its authority in this respect 
was to continue after the general and 
specific compensation had been paid in 
weekly payments to the extent of the 
maximum required by the statute. Def- 
inite payments to a certain amount were 
provided for and they were to continue 
according to a maximum and minimum 
amount stated. The theory of the law 
was to make the act as definite as pos- 
sible so that the employe, the insurer, 
and employer might be able to under- 
stand what their rights and duties 
were under the statute. A limit is 
fixed for the compensation period; it is 
not to exceed 500 weeks. The amount 
to be paid by the insurer for burial ex- 
penses is not to exceed the amount of 
$100. The death benefit is not to extend 
beyond uw period of 500 weeks and under 
G. L. c. 175, section 12, the insurance 
commissioner is required to compute “the 
reserve required of liability companies 
for outstanding losses.” To impose the 
| burden of paying for hospital and medi- 
cal services for an uncertain time after 
all compensation payments were made 
would be too indefinite to enable it to 
be ascertained with any degree of ac- 
curacy what these expenses were. 


Hardship No Justification 


For Exceeding Authority 

We appreciate that this is a hard case; 
| the injury is serious and no amount of 
money, nor the payments allowed by 
the statute, will compensate the employe; 
but that affords no justification for read- 
ing into the statute a meaning which 
it does not contain. The hardship of the 
;}employe does not confer jurisdiction on 
| the board, and if the legislature had in- 
tended to extend the time of payment in 
| an unusual case beyond the compensation 
| period it could have used language to 
make this meaning plain. It did not in- 
dicate any such intention; it meant what 
it said, that hospital and“ medical bills 
in unusual cases should be borne by the 
|insurer for a longer period than two 
| weeks in the discretion of the board, 
without any intimation that this longer 
period was to pass ‘beyond the compensa- 
tion period. 

As it is our opinion that the board had 
no authority. to order payment. to be 
made ‘after the compensation period had 
passed and the maximum had been paid 
for general and special incapacity, we 
have not considered the other questions 
raised by the insurer. 


The decree is to be reversed and a 
decree entered for the insurer. 








| Study of Pension Situation 
Is Proposed in New Jersey 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Jan. 29. 

Creation of a commission to study the 
question of county, municipal, school, old- 
age and widow pensions and the prob- 
lem of employment limitations faced by 
workers more than 40 years of age is 
proposed in a resolution introduced in 
the State legislature, Jan. 26. 

A report of the pension situation would 
be submitted at next year’s legislative 
session. The’ commission to make the 
study would consist of one member from 
| the senate, one from the house, and five 
named by Governor Larson. An appro- 
priation of $25,000 is proposed to finance 
the study. 


Nebraska Grants Charter 
To Life Insurance Firm 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Jan. 29. 
Articles of incorporation of the Corn- 
belt Life Insurance Co,, of Lincoln, have 
been approved by State Insurance Com- 
missioner Llayd Dort. A license will be 
| issued, it. was. announced, when the com- 
pany obtains the necessary number of 

applications for policies. 

The company’s authorized capital stock 
is $250,000. W. B. Eastham, of Lincoln, 
formerly State insurance commissioner, 
is one of the incorporators. Others are 
former State Senator L. H. Laughlin, 
Dr. C, Elmer Frey, E. B. Minnick, C. E. 
Sanden, R. M. Anderson, and Bernard 
S. Gradwohl., 





Victory Over Typhoid Fever in I Hinois 


Said to Be Due 


Disease Almost Driven From 
And Hygiene, 


State of Illinois: Springfield, Jan. 29. 


Typhoid fever all but . disappeared 
from Illinois last year, except in the 
southern third’ of the State, where the 
disease appears to be waging its last 
stand against sanitation and hygiene, 
according to the State health director, 
Dr. Andy Hall. . 


There were 12 counties in the State, 
his report showed, that did not report 
a single case of typhoid, while there 
were only 758 cases and 119 deaths in 
the entire State, as compared with 968 
cases and 160 deaths in 1928. 

“With only 115 cases reported by 35 
counties, central Illinois had all but a 


clean record on typhoid fever during, 


1928,” said Dr. Hall. “This is by all 
odds the most favorable record ever es- 
tablished in this area. In the northern 
third of the State 257 cases were re- 


| ported but the concentration of popula- 


tion in that area gave it by far the 
lowest rate in -the State per 100,000. 
Six counties in the northern section re- 
ported no cases. 

“In 34 counties of the southern third 
of the State, a slight increase in prev- 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Skill in First Aid 


Adjunct ‘to Safety 


Results Obtained by Courses 
Of’ Instruction Discussed 
By Assistant Surgeon of 

‘ Bureau of Mines 


By A. L. Murray 
Acting Assistant Surgeon, Bureau of Mines, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
First aid training as an adjunct to 
safety is receiving wide recognition in 
the industries every year. Moreover, the 
adoption of a program for giving first 
aid training to practically all employes 
at a mine or plant is based upon the ex- 
perience gained and good results ob- 
tained from standard first aid instruc- 
tion during the past two decades. 

; In the near future, industries that de- 
sire to maintain a low accident rate, to 
decrease compensation costs, to reduce 
lost time, and to build up an efficient, 
loyal working force, will recognize that 
training in first aid is one way of at- 
taining these results with little expendi- 
ture of time and effort. Progressive or- 
ganizations will require every man from 
the superintendent down to take first aid 
training and not, as heretofore, only a 
small percentage of the working force. 
When employes learn that first aid train- 
ing can be applied not only at their daily 
tasks, but in their homes and on the 
highways, they will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of learning how to care for in- 
juries and perhaps save lives. 


The organic act establishing the Bu- 
reau of Mines assigns to it as one im- 
portant duty that of devising and putting 
into operation ways and means of con- 
serving human life. | 

Need for Prompt Care 


In the course of early investigations 
it was demonstrated that there was need 
for those injured to be cared for promptly 
and properly as near the place of acci- 
dent as possible; under the conditions 
inherent in mining and mineral produc- 
tion, medical aid was not readily at hand. 
Seemingly unimportant .wounds were 
not cared for promptly and became in- 
fected, causing perifanent crippling and 
even death. It was found that many se- | 
riously injured persons had been han- 
dled by fellow employes who had the best 
of- intentions but lacked knowledge of 
the approved means of treatment and} 
transportation, and therefore increased 
suffering and accentuated injuries. Too 
frequently it also happened that injured 
persons were left to die from’ hemor- 
rhage, asphyxiation, or shock, because 
their fellow workers did not have that 
training to use the simple first-aid meas- 
ures to control and combat such condi- 
tions. 


As a result of these findings the 
Bureau of Mines deemed it advisable, 
as one of its first activities, to organize 
a trained force to further the instruction 
to those engaged in mining, quarrying, 
metallurgieal processes, and oil produc- 
tion, which had been started with a small 
force by the technologic branch of the 
Geological Survey. 

The Bur@u of Mines, recognizing that 
first aid. must be taught in everyday 
English and with due consideration for 
the type of men it desired to interest and 
train, very wisely delegated the instruc- 
tion to first aid miners, men not versed 
in medicitle but very thoroughly trained 
in the theory and application of first aid. 

Limitations in Instruction 

As in its inception, even today the 
instruction in first aid by the Bureau) 
of Mines has its limitations. First aid 
is never taught for the purpose of elim- | 
|inating the physician and surgeon, but 
|only to protect the patient until proper 
medical and surgical aid can be ob- 
tained, One of the first tenets ‘taught 
| first-aid men is to send for medical aid 
in all cases of serious injury and even 
in minor injuries to’ have the patient 
see a physician as early as possible. 

If first aid-is rendered properly the 
patient can be turned over to the physi- 
| cian or surgeon in a condition that makes 
| his task’of rendering wedica! treatment 
| and care much easier. Checking the loss 
| of blood, preventing shock, lessening pain 
|and immobilizing the fractures conserve | 
the strength of patients; in consequence, 
when medical care is obtained ‘the 
| patient’s chance of recovery is greatly 
enhanced. 

The principal objects of first aid are 
| prevention of further injury; checking of 
| conditions known to be endangering life; 
protection of injuries from infection and 
| other complications; making the patient 
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Sources of Illnesses Among Workers) For South Carolina 


Summary of Study Covering 


A study by the Public Health Service 
of sickness and nonindustrial injuries 
among the memberships of about 35 in- 
dustrial sick-benefit associations and com- 
pany relief departments for the years 
1921 to 1928, inclusive, discloses that 
103.5 cases of disability continuing for 
eight days or longer occurred annually 
for each 1,000 men employed. Respira- 
tory’ diseases, accounting for 42.4 per 
cent of the total cases, were the leading 
cause of morbidity. 

A summary of the study, prepared by 
Dean K. Brundage, associate statistican, 
Public. Health Service, follows in full 
text: 

1. Reports from a group of about 35 
industrial sick-benefit associations and 
company relief departments showed that 
cases of sickness and nonindustrial in- 
juries causing disability for eight con- 
secutive calendar days or longer occurred 
at the rate of 103.5 cases annually per 
1,000 men during the period 1921 to 1928, 
inclusive. This figure may understate to 
some extent the real incidence of dis- 
ability lasting longer than one week, be- 
cause sick benefits are usually denied for 
certain diseases and for illness of any 
kind under certain circumstances. 

2. Respiratory diseases were reported 
as the cause of 42.4 per cent of the cases; 


Adulterated Honey 
Seized in Oklahoma 


Texas Shipments, Containing 
Sugar Syrup, First Viola- 
tion Noted in 10 Years 


Honey adulterated with sugar syrup 
was involved in a recent seizure, the 
first for honey adulteration in 10 years, 
according to a statement Jan, 28 by 
the Wepartment of Agriculture. 

‘he seizures were Ordered under the 
Federai tood and arugs act by ofticiais 
of the Food; Drug and Insecticide Ad- 
ministration, and atfected two snipments 
from Aouene, iex., into Uklahoma, ac- 
cording to the Vepartmeni’s statement, 
whicn sotlows in tull text: 

A shipment. of honey was seized by 
Federal inspectors in 1927 for shore 
weight, but not since 1920 had any adul- 
teraced honey been found in interstate 
commerce uutil the present case. 

Adulteration Not Harmful 

The honey just seized totais 2,075 
pounds. Chemical analysis shows that 
it.is about one-fourth sugar syrup. Bee- 
keepers in the shipper’s vicinity in 
‘texas objected to tne unfair competi- 
tion. ‘Lhis adulterated honey is not 
harmful to health, as the sugar used was 
pure, says C. W. Crawford, a chemist 
of the kood, Drug and Insecticide Ad- 
ministration. 

When the Federal food and drugs act 
went into effect more than 20 years ago, 
much adulterated honey was being soid. 
In 1908 Federal officiais seized 23 bar- 
rels and 255 cases of adulterated prod- 
ucts. This action discouraged the saie 
of illegal honey and only. tive seizures 
were made between 1908 and 1920. In- 
vestigations of shipments have been con- 
tinued on both foreign and domestic 
honey, and factory inspections have 
been made yearly by Federal inspectors. 

Honey Exports Increase 

In 1905, before the Federal food and 
drugs act was passed, the exports of 
honey were negligible, while the imports 
were more than 2,000,000 pounds. In 
the fiscal year 1928-29 almost 12,000,000 
oe were exported and only 50,000 
imported. 


Uur domestic consumption of. honey 


general give credit ‘for the growth of 
their industry to the protection given by 
the food laws, says Mr. Crawford. “Since 
the passage and general enforcement of 


adulteration, instead of being common, 
is becoming exceedingly rare,” says a 
Mr. Root, a well-known honey producer, 
in a bee culture cyclopedia for 1929. 

It has been brought to the attention of 
the Administration, says Mr. Crawford, 
that some people believe That 
which crystallizes or “sugars” with age 
is adulterated with sugar. “This is not 
so,” he says. “Oftentimes pure honey 
will sugar when képt a period of months, 
but the sugaring in no way injures the 





'as comfortable as possible to harbor his 
| strength, and transportation of the pa- 
tient to medical assistance, where neces- 
sary, in such a manner e+ not to compli- 
cate the injury or subject the patient to 
any more discomfort than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Starting in a modest way with’ only a 


quality of the honey. The honey can be 
returned to the liquid state by gentle 
heating, but overheating may spou tne 
flavor.” 


ES 


In the early days of the Bureau’s train- 





few instructors, the first aid training 
work of the Bureau of Mines has in- 
creased in scope and importance until at 
present there is not a mine, quarry, 
metallurgical plant, or oil-producing sec- 
tion of the country that cannot have its 
l|employes adequately trained in first aid. 





to Preventive Measures 


State Last Year by Sanitation 
Survey Shows 


alence occurred last year, case reports 
rising from 338 in 1928 to 346 in 1929. 

“The State’s. apparent triumph over 
typhoid is a signal victory for preven- 
tive measures, attributable largely to 
water purification and the sanitary super- 
vision over milk supplies. Vaccination 
against the disease is also an important 
preventive and should be practieed in 
every community where cases develop, 
especially among contacts. 

“The victory over typhoid shows what 
can be done with diphtheria. This disease 
is on the inerease with 1929, giving the 
State its worst record in six years al- 
though prevention is no less certain than 
with typhoid, The difference is that pub- 
lic officials can apply preventive measures 
against typhoid on a community scale 
while the use of toxin-antitoxin against 
diptheria is a strictly individual matter. 

“Diphtheria will follow typhoid out of 
existence just as soon as the public gen- 
erally decides to pay for Ammunization 
instead of sickness and death. Last year 
diphtheria caused 8,150 cases of illness 
and 739 deaths in the State.” 








ing the work was handicapped by the 
lack of first aid publications. To over- 
come this handicap and provide hand- 
books best suited to the class of employes 
to_be trained, four different publications 
have been pointes. They are: Miners’ 
Circular 8, First Aid Instructions for the 
Miner; Miners’ Circular 23, Elementary 
First Aid for the Miner; Handbook. Ad- 
vanced First Air for Miners, and Hand- 
book, Manual of First Aid Instruction for 
Miners. 

First _aid training spreads its benefi- 
cent influence in diverse directions. The 
more imporcant of these are here given: 
_ Employe. He is trained to care for 
injuries to himself and to others during 
his employment, at home and elsewhere. 
He is less likely to be injured, because 
the training inculeates the factor of per- 
sonal safety from acquaintance with the 
dire results of injuries. He is taught 
that even the most trivial injuries are 
petontint sources of danger, and thereby 

e takes fewer chances of allowing 
wounds to become infected. Due regard 
for fellow employes, both as to their 


safety and the proper care for injuries | 


they may receive, is ‘stimulated. 
mployer. Those trained in first aid 

become safer integral parts of the work- 
ing force, thus lowering the acciden: ex- 
perience rate. Better care at the critical 
time for injured employes is afforded in 
proportion to the number trained and 
their’ placement among the working 
force. Lost time due to accidental in- 
juries is reduced. Compensation and 
medical ¢osts from accidental injuries 
are smaller, 
_ One hundred per cent first aid train- 
ing enhances the. opportunity to reap the 
above benefits proportionately. It is be- 
lieved, where such training is maintained 
over a period of years, it will effectuate 
the benefits to the maximum. 

Further, it has been found by the Bu- 
reau’s experience to date with 100 per 


cent first aid training the intermingling 


Period of Eight Years Is An- 


nounced by Public Health Service 


digestive diseases, 13.5 per cent; and ex- 
ternal causes (nonindustrial accidents), 
9.8 per cent. These three groups, accord- 
ingly, accounted for nearly 66 per cent 
of the cases for which sick benefits were 
paid by associations reporting to the 
United States Public Health Service. 

3. In the respiratory group influenza 
or grippe continues to be of outstanding 
importance, accounting for 57.5 per cent 
of the respiratory cases in 1928, compared 
with 50 per cent during the period 1921 
to 1928. 

4. The frequency of disability on ac- 
count of respiratory tuberculosis was 
lower in 1928 than in any of the preced- 
ing years of record. 

5. Five of the nine years covered by 
the record were marked by influenza 
epidemics. In the other four years the 
Winter incidence of influenza of grippe 
was of no inconsiderable magnitude. 

6. Relatively low sickness rates were 
found among men employed in the iron 
and steel industry. An exception was 
the rate for pneumonia, which appears to 
be about 50 per cent higher than among | 
other industrial employes as a whole. 
Data for a study of the incidence of pneu- 
monia by occupation in the steel indus- 
try have been collected and are being 
analyzed. 


Industrial Accidents Set 
. High Record in Oregon 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Jan. 29. 

Fatal and nonfatal industrial accidents 
in Oregon continue to establish new high 
records, according to a report recently 
submitted to Governor Norblad by the | 
State industrial accident commission. | 
The number of fatalities during the year 
July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929, was 200, 
the greatest in the 15 years’ experience 
of the commission, but in the six months 
from July 1, 1929, to Dec. 30, 1929, 119 
accidental, deaths were reported. 

A similar increase was shown in all 
industrial accidents, the report disclosed. 
The record for the fiscal year 1928-29 
was 41,995, considerably in excess of any 
previous year, but in the last six months 
of 1929 22,771 accidents occurred. 


Low Temperatures 
Delay Farm Work 


Cold Weather Causes Damage 
To Truck and Livestock 





| 
} 
; 


has been increasing, and beekeepers in| 


Federal and State pure food laws, honey | 


honey | 
|more eastern States, except for some 


[Continued from Page 5.1 
conditions were also favorable and all 
vegetables and truck crops did well. 

Apparently fruit buds have been dam- 
aged severely in a considerable section 


as northern Arkansas. Livestock over 
the great western grazin 
material deterioration, Secause of the 
continued cold and snow-covered range, 
and some losses have been reported, with 
general heavy feeding necessary. 


Outside operations were practically at 
a standstill throughout the central and 
northern portions of the country, and 
very little farm work was accomplished 
in the South. In the more eastern por- 
tions of the Cotton Belt temperatures 
were more moderate than in the West, 
but the soil was too wet for plowing. | 

Winter wheat is generally well pro-| 
tected in the main producing sections, 
except in the southwestern belt, where | 
there are reports of sleet and ice, with| 
some bare ground. Jn the Ohio Valley 
there is a generally satisfactory cover, 
but some injury occurred through flood- 
ing; in the northern and northwestern 
parts of the main belt the cover is ad- 
equate. In the Southwest, particularly 
in Missouri and Oklahoma, there were 
reports of considerable ice and. sleet 
covering the fields, with much appre- 
hension felt in the former State, while 
in the western third of Kansas fields are 
mostly bare and the crop frozen to the 
ground. Condition of wheat, oats, and 
barley is only fair in Texas, due to 
winterkilling, while oats were killed in 
nearly all portions of Arkansas; in the 





poor condition in the South, Winter 
cereals are doing well. A good snow 
cover is reported over much of _ the 
Northwest, but with local reports.of bare 
fields, especially in parts of Washington. 

The continuation of the severe weather 
caused widespread deterioration and 
shrinkage of livestock in the Great 
Plains and adjacent sections; heavy feed- 
ing was general, with feed becoming 
scarce locally, Livestock were in better 
shape in the northern Rocky Mountain 
region, although much range was cov- 
ered; the snow cover is too heavy on 
the western ranges \of Colorado, with 
heavy feeding necessary and considera- 


sections show | 





ble shrinkage. There were practically no 
losses from the recent cold in the South- 
west, but some shrinkage occurred; con- 
dition of the range and livestock is gen- 
erally fair to good, although moisture 
is needed locally. Livestock are being 
fed generally in the far Northwest; 
shed lambing is under way in Idaho, 
with no losses, but there was a serious 
loss of early lambs in Oregon. 

The cold ‘weather during the week 
caused further damage to truck in Gulf 
sections, particularly from southern Ala- 
bama westward to the lower Rio Grande 
Valley in Texas. No material harm was 
reported from more southeastern areas 
where progress of hardy truck was fair 
to good. while satisfactory condition was 
reported from California. In Georgia. 
the cold weather delayed sprouting of 
late-seeded tobacco in beds, but condi- 
tion was mostly satisfactory. Late re- 
ports indicate, that peach buds were ap- 
parently mostly killed in central sections, 
while some injury to apple trees was 
reported in Utah. Satsuma trees in 
Alabama that were not in healthy con- 
dition were avparently killed or seri- 
ously damaged: the severity of damage 
to citrus in Texas has not yet been 
determined. Citrus are good in Cali- 
fornia, with vicking navels and avocados 
continuing. 

a 


of the men, the bosses and the plant of- 
ficials in the classes where everyone has 
a common interest in a humane endeavor 
has created a better feeling and under- 
standing between the men in general and 
their company and propagates am ng the 





supervisory and working forces a spirit 
of mutual protection and regard for the 
well-being of all, f 


Urged on Assembly 


Manager of New York State! 
Insurance Fund Discusses 
Proposal in Address Be- 
fore State Legislature 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Jan. 29. 

Addressing the two houses of the 
South Carolina General Assembly, Jan. , 
23, Charles Gordon Smith, manager of 
the New York State insurance fund, de* 
clared that workmen’s compensation is’ 
a part of industrial development and. 
urged the enactment of a compensation 
law by the State legislature. ps 

Mr. Smith was invited by a concur- > 
rent resolution to address the twdé** 
houses. He was presented by Sam B. 
King, State insurance commissioner, 

“South Carolina,” said Mr. Smith, “ig? 
on the eve of great industrial develop- 
ment. You are seeing completed the ~ 
great Saluda Dam near here. The powet,, 
that will be generated there will be util- 
ized by industries which will come in; * 
With industries come labor problems— 
and one of the largest problems of labor. 
is industrial accidents and the relief for’ 
victims for such accidents. 


© Tried in 44 States oe 


“Do not. think of workmen’s compen-)# 
sation as a thing apart and separate—it’* 
is a part of industrial development. a3 

“Such compensation has been-tried in * 
44 States. It is not a plan for taking < 
from some and giving t6 others. No'’ 


State which has ever tried it has later’” 
abolished it, 


“I have not read the bill which you 
are to have before you, but I understand. 
it provides for a commission to admin-.* 
ister it. That is superior, I think, to ade, 
ministration by a court, as court admin, :i 
istration may result in delays. \ 

“In most States compensation  lawg-+ 
give the insurance commissioner author- ° 
ity to regulate insurance carried by emp, 
ployers. Rates must be adequate, else 
the insurance companies will become in+.. 
=e or be forced to get out of thei 

tate. ‘4 


Advantages of Law > 

“One of the advantages. of such laws‘’ 
is that they provide incentive for the’? 
prevention of accidents. The employers © 
so set up their plants that accidents will'* 
be avoided or minimized. : . 
“IT would like to stress the advantages 
which a State gains by setting up a” 
plan of industrial justice. It induces ~ 
capital to come in. All around you aré’’ 
States with such laws. Capital, looking. - 
southward, will certainly inquire ‘as to * 
compensation laws before _ locating? 
plants, and you, having no such law, will. 
be handicapped. It is impossible to es= = 
timate the cost of doing business where,; 
there is no compensation law. Where 
such laws exist, capital can estimate the ¢ 
cost as it does fire insurance 0: a 


of the interior, extending as far. south | other ordinary. item. ; 


“You have an opportunity to pass such 
a law and get in with the other States 
without being the last one in. There 
are three other States which have no~* 
compensation laws—Mississippi, Florida’ ' 


and Arkansas.” " 


Bills Introduced }; 


are 


State of New Jersey bi 


S. 58. Mr. Leap. To take from a person 
transported in a motor vehicle without ob=** 
ligation to pay for such transportation, a 
cause of action for damages against any , 
third party for injury or death suffered byn; 
such guest while being transported if the-~ 
owner or operator contributes to such in- * 
jury by negligence; Revision of Laws. 

S. 64. Mr. Davis. To clarify the inspf. 
ance statute to permit increases of paid-in 
capital stock in excess of $50,000; Banking’ 
and Insurance. oy 

S. 65. Mr. Davis. To amend the insur: 
ance statute to require that a company shall; 
not commence business under subdivision,: 
7 and 8 of the act unless it has a capital:+ 
stock of at least $250,000 for each kind of 
its business, actually paid-in cash, with an__ 
additional $50,000 for every other kind of 
insurance it is authorized to transact; 
Banking and Insurance: 

S. J. Res. 3. Mr. Wolber. Te create a7 
commission of seven members to study, musi} 
nicipal, county and State pensions and pubys: 
lic agencies for relief of dependency; Judi-s’ 
ciary. : 

A. 108. Mr. Kautz. To raise the limit,,; 
of insurance permitted to Be taken out by, 
parents or guardians on minors; Banking , 
and Insurance. 1o4 
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Use of Unification 


‘Rail Rulings Argued 


"et Authority of I. C. C. Ques- 
tioned by D. & H. as Inter- 
_ +> venor in B. & O. Petition 


To Acquire B., R. & P. 


- . The authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under the law, to use 
its plan for the consolidation of rail- 
a as a determining factor in reach- 
ing decisions on applications to acquire 
control of other railroads by stock pur- 
chase, brought before the Commission 


under the section of the interstate com- 


merce act dealing with “acquisition of 


..control” and heard prior to the publica- 


Great Northern and 


Extensive Public Approval of Construction of 200 Miles 
Of Railroad in Oregon and California Cited 


The Great Northern and Western Pa- 
cific railroads filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Jan. 29, a brief 


supporting their application in Finance 


Docket Nos. 7439 and 7440, to connect 
their systems by 200 miles of new ‘con- 
struction between Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
and Keddie, Calif. 


Ten briefs supporting the proposed 
| construction as an important addition to 
jthe transportation system of the West 
| were filed with the Commission simul- 
taneously with that of the applicant rail- 
roads. 


It is the consensus of opinion as de- 
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Acquistions 


Western Pacific 


“Plans as Basis for | File Brief Supporting Connecting Link 


which are becoming established in in- 
creasing measure on the Pacific coast. 


“It. should be further understood the |” 


i exhibit shows merely the rate reductions 
which the applicants. will be required to 
make as a matter of law. It does not 
purport to forecast the nature or extent 
af such other rate reductions as the 
applicants may see fit to make after the 
new line has been built. 

“With negligible exceptions, all ship- 
pers and receivers of freight upon 
Western Pacific rails in California are 
resting under the serious handicap of 
local freight rates or switching charges 
accruing in addition to line haul-freight 
rates of the Southern Pacific to and 


tion of the “plan,” was questioned by} tailed in the briefs, that the 200-mile | from the north. 


“the Delaware & Hudson Company in a 
brief filed with the Commission Jan. 29 
-n finance docket No. 7645. 


The case in controversy involves an 
application of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, under the “acquisition of con- 
trol” section of the act, to acquire con- 


trol of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- | 


burgh Railway. 


The Delaware & Hudson Company is 
an opposing intervenor in the proceed- 


ings, since it has an application before | 


the Commission to acquire. the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, togethgr with 
other carriers in eastern territory. 


Question Is Argued 
The question was raised on oral argu- 
ment whether, in view of the announce- 
ment of a general plan for unification of 
railroads, the D. & H. must move for a 
hearing and modification of that plan, 


“before it is in a position to urge that the 


proper procedure in the instant applica- 


> tion of the Baltimore & Ohio is dismissal 
“of the application without prejudice. 


“This is obviously equivalent to assert- 


. ing,” said the brief, “that no person can | 
- offer, in any proceeding under paragraph 

(2) (3) or (6) of section 5, to show that | 
the finding of public interest required by | 


those paragraphs ought not to be made 


* in respect of any combination indicated 


by the ‘plan,’ unless petition to modify 
the ‘plan’ has first been filed. 

, “Thus accurately stated the proposi- 
tion refutes itself, for if it were sound 
the hearing required would be a mere 
sham, a meaningless and energy wasting 
gesture,” it was emphasized. 

H. T. Newcomb, general counsel for 
the Delaware & Hudson and writer of 


», the brief, was granted permission at| 


the close of oral arguments upon the 
Baltimore & Ohio proposal to acquire 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, to 


2+ present certain information relative to 


the lega- aspects of the case. 
filed Jan. 


vening carrier’s position in the matter. 


Referring to the B. & O.’s application, | 
Mr. Newcomb said in his brief that “this | 
+ is a proceeding under paragraph (2) | 


section 5 of the interstate commerce act, 
as amended, enabling the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to authorize any car- 
rier, upon its application, to control any 


~. other carrier, free from the restraints 


of all laws, State and Federal, that might 


impede such unification. 


Power Said to Be Limited 
“There is, of course, no general or ar-| 


-'« bitrary power possessed by the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission to suspend the | 


antitrust laws whenever one carrier de- 
‘sires to absorb another, or to favor one 


carrier as against another, when both are 
seeking to control a third independent 
road and to suspend the antitrust laws 
and the State and Federal statutes as 


to one road and continue them as to an- | 
other road when both are seeking re-| 


lease from the restraints of those sat- 
~ utes. 


“On the contrary,” it was asserted, “the 
extraordinary power conferred upon the 
Commission is strictly limited. The first 
of these limitations is that granting of 
the application must be in the ‘public 
interest.’ * * * That factor of the ‘public 
interest’ is the important one in this 
proceeding, and it is proper to note in 


* this connection that it is the public in- 


terest and not the carrier’s interest that 


is made the condition precedent for any | 


action by the Commission, and so any 
determination that it would be better 
solely for the benefit of some one road 
to consolidate with another, is not enouga 
to meet the requirements of the statute. 


connecting link between the Great North-, 
ern and Western Pacific railroads will, 
form a system of equality with the: 


| injure the Southern Pacific and all other 
carriers in the territory involved. 

Those advocating approval of the pro- | 
posed route are: 

Public utilities commission of Idaho; 
Arizona corporation commission; public 
utilities commission of Colorado; Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad; board 
of city commissioners of Salt Lake City; 
board of county commissioners of Salt 
Lake County; Utah Coal Producers’ As- 
soication; Utah Shippers’ Traffic Asso- 
ciation; Utah public utilities commis- 
sion; San, Francisco and Oakland cham- 
bers of commerce; County and City of 
San Francisco; City of Oakland; Down 
| Association of San Francisco; boards 
|of railroad commissioners of North Da- 
| kota and Montana; Washington State 
department of public works; Spokane | 
|Chamber of Commerce; Spokane Mer- 
chants’ Association; chambers of com- 
merce of Seattle and Tacoma; board of | 
supervisors of Sutter County, Calif.: | 
California State Grange; chamber of | 
commerce of Rio Vista; Gridley Com-| 
munity Club: Modesto Chamber of Com- | 
merce; Oroville and Allied Communities | 
Chamber of Commerce; Sacramento 
| Federated Trades Council; Stockton 
| Chamber of Commerce; Vacaville Cham- | 
| ber of Commerce and the Yuba County 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Plan Is Opposed | 
| By Southern Pacific | 


| No briefs of objection to the plan 
| have been filed. 

Plans of the two carriers are opposed | 
| by the Southern Pacific Company, which | 
| holds that the proposal will resuit in an | 
invasion of territory pioneered by the | 
Southern Pacific and now adequately | 


The brief,! served by that company’s system. 
29, is a summary of the inter- | 7 ea ° 


The brief of the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem and opposing intervenors will be | 
filed 30 days from Jan. 27, it was stated | 


orally in explanation of the Commission’s 


| procedure, and 20 days thereafter the 
| reply of the Great Northern and Western 
Pacific will be presented. 

Extracts: from the Great Northern- 
Western Pacific brief follow: 


|More Effective Use 
|Of Trains Is Planned 


“Instead of building a new vast $2,-| 


000,000,000 plant of 38,000 miles for the 


service,” says the brief, “we are pro- 
posing to spend only one-half of 1 per 
cent of that amount and to construct 
only one-half of 1 per cent of that mile- 
age. The trains necessary to handle the 
business already are being operated. We 
| simply propose to use them more effec- 
tively. 

“The question here involved is not} 
whether existing facilities shall be dupli- | 
cated but whether one set of existing! 
| facilities shall be“obstructed in order to | 
force all traffic to move over a preferred 
and competing system. : 

“While we do not know what the fu-| 
ture has in store we do know that there! 
is a huge volume of traffic moving over 
the Southern Pacific’s north and south 
; coast routes. We know tbat this traffic is 
}regularly and rapidly increasing, first, | 
because of natural growth of the terri- | 
| tory and its enterprises, second, because | 
}of increasing production and consump-' 
| tion of California perishables, and, third, | 
because of a rapid shift of manufacture 
and distribution from eastern points to | 
the Pacific coast. It is conceded that 


j the Great Northern. 


.the question made on that tecord,” it| These considerations establish public 


“The second limitation,” continued the | this traffic will necessitate double-track- 


sion can be taken only after a hearing. 12 or 15 years, and we think it is shown | 
By well settled rules of construction | that the double-tracking will be required 
this implies a contest, certainly if the at a much earlier date. 

well known regulations of the Commis-| “The cost of this double-tracking would 


»» Sion authorize, as they do, interventions! be more than three times that of the 


of those interested. The statute means | Proposed new line and would not furnish 
then, that action can be taken only after |™many of the latter’s advantages. The 
the parties interested are given an op-| new line would be of particular public 
portunity to be heard, to present their | benefit in times of war, regarded merely 
side of the case, to make a record which | 48 a" added facility, and because of its 
record alone shall come before the Com- | %Teater distance from the coast would 
mission in deciding, as between parties, |>® better protected from enemy raids, 
was said. convenience and necessity of the high- 


2 : v2 , est order and in themselves alone justify 
Court’s Opinion Is Cited the construction of the proposed line. 


“Not only are the rules as to the record| . “Rate adjustments will not only aid | 
upon which the Commission may act well | the principal agricultural enterprises of | 
settled whenever a ‘hearing’ is required,| California but promise almost equal | 
but those rules have been specifically benefit to manufacturing industries 
held by the Supreme Court to apply|" ee eee 
to a proceeding under paragraph (2) of | Tecord except in the lawful manner, with 


section 5, with which we are here con- 
cerned,” the brief pointed out. 

_It was emphasized that the Commis- 
sion must follow the analogy of judicial 
proceedings, and is confined to the record 
made in the proceedings before it under 


', paragreph (2) of section 5, and “the 


Commniission must not act on matters 


40 Which may be kn-wn to it but not put 


in evidence in the particular case.” 
“It follows logically from these consid- 


_ erations,” the brief stated, “that after a 


plan has been announced by the Com- 
mission, parties interested in a particu- 
lar application for unification of two or 


more carriers are entitled to a hearing, | 
* involving presentation of evidence and al! 


that goes with the requirement of a 


‘-hearing, with the right to take into ac- 
_‘tount the Commission’s plan and to pre- 

i ‘sent evidence for or against the isolated 
--** ‘proposal in view of and in relation to 


the Commission’s plan, which can only 


opportunity to cross-examine. 

| “A unification of the Baltimore & Ohio 
with the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
may not be in the public interest if it is 
to be made without a further unification 
| with the Reading and the Central of New 
Jersey. For example, to approve the in- 
stant application without proof that there 
is at least reasonable vrosnect that Bal- 
| timore & Ohio can and will aequire Cen- 


“The substantial reduction in mileage 
which will be accomplished between 
Westwood and other points on the con- 


| Santa Fe, and will benefit rather than | necting line on one hand and points in| offered to sell his line to that company, 
| 


the more populous sections of California 
on the other hand will be reflected in 
reductions in both class and commodity 
rates, 

“Upon the construction of the connect- 
ing line the applicants contemplate a 
material reduction in the rates on coal 
from Utah to points in northern Cal- 
ifornia and southern and central Oregon. 

“The rectification of the rate structure 
should materially improve the distribu- 
tion of northern California lumber in 
western Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota. 


Removal of Charge 
Will Improve Business 
“It is estimated that the removal of 


the ‘Shasta arbitrary’ will increase by | 


at least two and one-half times the pas- 
senger business moving across the Ore- 
gon-California Stata line. 
northern transcontinental lines will se- 
cure the benefit of this increased traffic. 
The applicants are satisfied that the 
northern lines as well as the Western 
Pacific and Denver, Rio Grande Western 
will materially improve their business by 
the removal of this arbitrary charge 
which has long been the cause of dis- 
satisfaction not only on the part of the 


traveling public but on the part of many | 


of the interestéd carriers, 
“The Southern Pacific Company has 


recognized the propriety of many of | 


these changes in the rate structure by 
announcing its willingness to join in the 


establishment of certain of the rates | 


tendered by the applicant, provided, of 
course, that the pending applications are 
denied. Suffice to say here that the be- 
lated tenders of the Southern Pacific 
Company will meet the public needs only 
in part. Moreover, the public is entitled 
to the assurance of future protection 
against arbitrary practice in the deter- 
mination and application of rates. Such | 
assurance can only be afforded by per-| 
mitting this completely independent rail 
route to come into being. 

“The new route will provide a freight | 
schedule between San Francisco and 
Seattle one day faster than the present 
schedule, and between San Francisco on 
the one hand, and Spokane and points | 
east on the other, two days faster than 
at present. The slower present running 
time is believed to be due largely to lack 
'of competition. It now takes as long to 


purpose of duplicating Southern Pacific | Move freight to Spokane from San Fran- 


cisco as from Chicago, although the dis- | 
tance from San Francisco is only 60 per 
cent of that from Chicago. 


Perishable Shippers 
To Receive Benefits 


“The carriers’ highest function is to| 
provide rates and service which will be | 
adapted to the requirements of industry | 
and commerce. We are satisfied that | 
the applicants’ program is peeuliarly | 
adapted to the industrial and commercial 
needs of the Pacific coast and that’ its | 


jacecomplishment will yield benefits to| water has destroyed vegetation in the | 


producers, consumers and carriers alike. 


“In addition to benefiting directly the | 


California perishable shippers through 


| providing an additional reservoir of re-| 


frigerator cars for them, the construc- 


|tion of the connecting line will result | 


in greater utility and serviceability of 
existing refrigerator-car . equipment, 
since it will enable’ the Western Fruit 
Express Company to put into use cars 
which it must now hold on the line of 
Such economy in 


| railroad operation is in the public inter- | 
brief, “is that the action of the Commis- ing of the Southern Pacific line within | et 


i . 

“The economic efficiency of the West- 
ern Pacific-Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern route is dependent to a large ex- 
tent upon the disposition of these appli- 
eations. With the—construction of the 
connecting line and the close traffic al- 
liance with the Great Northern, we have 
every confidence that the Western Pa- 


cific and the Denver & Rio Grande West- | 


ern will be well on the way to a solu- 
tion of their traffic and revenue prob- 
lems. Stated obversely, it seems certain 
that these carriers cannot qualify to play 
their- proper part in the general trans- 
portation scheme of the central regions 
if conditions must remain static and all 
growth is: forbidden. 

“Since the Southern Pacific has been 
permitted to increase the effectiveness 
of its competition in Great Northern ter- 
ritory through construction of the Kla- 
math Falls-Alturas line, it would seem 
only fair that the Great Northern should 
be permitted to more effectively enter 
the territory previously served by the 
Southern Pacific. Since one line is ex- 
tending more effectively into the north, 
the other should be permitted to ex- 
tend more effectively into the south. 
Much of the traffic which the Great 
Northern will be able to obtain through 
its ‘proposed extension will simply re- 





tral Railroad of New Jersey. and with no 

|assurance that the Commission would 
| now approve such an acquisition on an 
| application under paragraph (2) or (6) 
| would commit the Commission in advance 
|in a way contrary to the spirit of the in- 
terstate commerce act, unjust to the pub- 
lic and to actual and potential parties 
and sure to prove embarrassing.” 

The D. & H. is entitled to an order 
upon the record in this case, dismissing 
| the application of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with leave to renew it at the proper time, 


place traffic which it has lost and will 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 4.) 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


All of the} 


| these’ were operated by 


| quired supervision of lia 


- Construction 


Texas Railway Asks 

F Revision of Plan for 

~ Consolidating Roads 

Assigrment of Waco Line to 
Missouri Pacific Instead 


Of Southern Pacific Is Re- 
quested 


A petition to. reopen the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s plan of consoli- 
dation for further hearing in Docket No. 
12964, so as to permit the allocation of 
he Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine 
Railway to the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
system instead of the Southern Pacific 
system as proposed by the Commission, 
was filed with the Commission Jan. 28 b 

'R, ° Duff, president of the Waco rail- 
road. 


Mr. Duff explained that upon receipt 
of the Commission’s assignment of his 
road to ‘the Southern Pacific, he had 


| but his der had been emphatically de- 
clined. In other words, said the petition, 
the Southern Pacific refused to carry out 
the plan of the Commission. 

Mr. Duff requested that the Commis- 
sion issue an order requiring the Mis- 
souri Pacific to acquire control of the 
Waco at its commercial value, and op- 
erate it as part of the Missouri Pacific 
system. 

The Waco line is a Texas short line 
railroad formerly. a part of the Missouri- 
| Kansas-Texas Railroad. ' It was an in- 
| tervenor in objection to the plans of L. | 
F. Loree to unite into a single system | 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Kansas 
City Southern, and the St. Louis South- | 
| western roads. At that time, Mr. Loree, 
in addition to being president of the 
| Delaware & Hudson Company, was also 
chairman of the boards of directors of 
both the “Katy” and the Kansas City 
Southern. 





Buses in Nebraska Travel 
8,000,000 Miles a Year| 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Jan. 29. 
Authorized motor buses, numbering 
134, travel nearly 8,000,000 miles a year 
in Nebraska and in the aggregate carry 
| maximum liability insurance for a single 
accident in the amount of $1.120.000, | 
according to the annual report for 1929) 
issued by the railway commission. 
Twenty-three companies were operat- | 
ing bug lines in the State at the close of | 
1929, the report states. Seventeen of | 
independent 
companies, three by steam railroads or | 
subsidiaries, and three were engaged | 
wholly in interstate business. 
The commission during the’ year ac- | 
bility insurance 
policies of taxicab owners, and at the | 
close of the year 72 companies had filed 
policies aggregating $720,000 of insur- 
ance, according to the report. The com- 
mission also acquired a degree of juris- 
diction over aircraft and pilots by an 
act of the last legislature. ; 


Building of Lock it Two 
Southern States Is Urged 


The need of a lock between Norfolk, 
Va., and Beaufort Inlet N. C., was urged 
by witnesses before the House Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors Jan. 28. The 
Army Board of Engineers has reported 
favorably on the project, estimated to 
cost $528.000. 

The witnesses testified that previous 
to the removal of the lock by the Gov- 
ernment from the privately owned canal 
built in 1885, and deepening of the chan- 
nel to 12 feet in 1922. fish were plentiful 
in the Currituck section and waterfowl 
also were plentiful in the celery grass 
marshes. The Committee was told salt | 





marshes and has driven out the fish. 


|after the word ‘Commission’ strike out the 


PurtisHen WitHovt COMMENT 


i Representative Swing Holds Law Gives Distinct Preference 
To Municipalities Over Private Corporations 


Protest against the Department of the | word ‘shall’. and in line 

Interior’s interpretation of the Boulder| Words ‘to be best’ * * *. 
Dam and Federal water power acts was a racic "0 taken and the amend- 
made to the Secretary of the Interior, |™ : : 
Ray L. Wilbur, by Representative Swing ie een ay eee eae von 
(Rep.), of El Centro, Calif., in a letter 5 , e Fin fe a cy ae tho: walle 
made public by Mr. Swing Jan. 29. os ao eatin em have vonapalede y 

Mr. Swing told the Secretary that the © ‘ 


preference rights of municipalities ac-| Similar Interpretation 


corded under the Federal water power ‘ ‘ 
act and the Boulder Dam act would be Ascribed to Mr. French 
This is not only my interpretation of 


avrogated under the opinion of the Solici- 
tor of the Department, dated Jan. 6,’be-| the action of the House but was also the 
cause the “broadest possible discretion,” | interpretation of Hon. Burton French, 
held by the Solicitor to have been vested | then, as now, a distinguished member of 

that body. 


in the Commission and the Secretary, 
Mr. French had previously addressed 


14, strike out the 
” 


eliminated the preference rights. 


The full text of Mr. Swing’s letter fol- | the House under general debate and on 
lows: page 9316 had said: 

My dear Mr. Secretary: The views ex-| 1 shall print with my remarks the 
pressed ay yett Solicitor : his eottien Semen as referred to and that I 
to you of Jan. 6, 1930, which you have Peas gig : 

th, that the Commission shall give 
been good enough to send me, on the aratetenes te applications for permits to 
question of preference rights of munici-| states, or municipalities rather than to per- 
palities as granted by the Boulder Dam | mit the Commission to do so in its discre- | 
act are sp far reaching in their effect | tion. 
and so at variance with my own interpre-| After the House adopted the Doremus 
ue of that act, = I respectfully take amendment, Mr. French said: 
this opportunity of presenting a con-; « ‘ h 
trary view for your consideration. stihace ho uuhigns ts aobekane| 

The general effect of the Solicitor’s an-| tially the amendment that I indicated | 
swers to certain of your questions, par-| some days ago I was going to offer to 
ticularly 1, 2, 8, and 9, abrogates and/|this paragraph. I have supported the | 
eliminates the preference rights of mu-! amendment of the gentleman from Mich- 
nicipalities accorded them under the Fed- igan instead of offering one of my own.” | 
eral water power act and the Boulder My Wroncli. theecforé, .wae<et. ‘thet 
Dam act, and substitutes in pla ce thereof, ° inion that the House by the rejection 
“the broadest possible discretion, to use a the: Senate\ lanwengs ‘and : the | 
a oe we eteecare ee adoption of the Doremus amendment, had 
thing that is a matter of discretion | @Tanted a preference right to municipal- 
pi to be a matter of right ities and.taken away from the Commis- 

; , sion the discretion to deny them that 
Believes Statute 


right. 
. When the bill as amended was returned 
Prescribed Course 
“It seems to me that you asked your ad- 


to the Senate, the House changes in 
visor in what direction to travel to reach 





words, ‘to be best’ and insert the words ‘as 
well’; in line 16, after the word ‘region’ in- 
sert ‘as the plans of other applicants’.” 


Definite Alternatives 
Presented to House 


section 7 were recognized as. taking 
away from the Commission its discretion 
your goal and he has answered: “In any c 
direction you choose to proceed.” If‘Con- | Senetor Walsh, in volume 56, part 11, of 
the 65th Congressional Record, 2nd ses- 
treated you unfairly by placing ye o- sion, page 10639, reported as follows: 
a sea of doubts and uncertainties with- rats 
: | 33—~as follows: “Sec. 7. That in issuing pre- 
out 2 comass to. guide your course, Such, liminary permits or licenses hereunder the 
I can prove for your satisfaction Commission shall give preference to appli- 
Since the Boulaer Dam act et previiel - plans oy i = are 
* i ed in the Federal |deemed by the Commission adapte on- 
er eg acrenbllp pence dion “ serve and utilize in the public interest the 
cations,” it becomes necessary to first | gion - 
correctly interpret the meaning of that The bill further provides that whenever 
act in order to answer the questions one makes an application for a franchise 
i i ngress in using the | cight weeks advertise the fact in some paper 
nae a fe Sein" tthe Ped |edit In rch the deren 
eral water power act is clearly disclosed |™ent is. te take place. When one ‘has thus | 
S. 1419 had already passed the Gents |* municipality itself ae to ere. that | 
. ad alread 8 power it may come in and apply to do so, 
and was being considered in the House. | and its. application must be given preference 
The Congressional Record, 65th Con- r y 
corporation. So every opportunity is given 
as follows: under the bill for municipal development if 
The aire The clerk elt’ “resid the municipalities will develop; but we ob- 
The clerk read as follows: “Sec. 7. That | those power sites idle until the munieipali- 
i i ote 
hereunder the Commission may iff its discre- Poimey Wien tien eee ee ree 
tion give preference to applications therefor 
by States and municipalities provided the the provision in this bill under which, he | 
mission to be best adapted to conserve and ustid, s eee wee — a 
¢ e 
utilize in the public interest the navigation sion as te. wnehnet, oF ne ee 
and water resources of the region; and as dent, the only discretion given to the Com- 
ates + t ro 
may likewise give preference to the applicant bill ise ge A gl aitgg wg gretetenee 
the plans of which it finds and determines ; 
are best adapted to develop, conserve and |template the development to the extent to 
. * & e». | Which the site is capable of being developed; 
ne priees. penpenees Snes Wee ster, te in other words, if a municipality desired to 
r. Ss. i 7 
following amendment. 5,000 horsepower in the case of a site that 
11, after the word ‘Commission’, strike out was capable of developing mit veg hesaewess 
’ , . ie 
the words ‘may in its discretion’ and insert and there were ..private: partes or & (pu 
in lieu thereof the word, ‘shall’ in line 14, mit to develop the entire 50,000 horsepower, 
then the preference to the municipality 
would not obtain; in other words, the idea 
|their full capacity. If a municipality under- 
takes to develop or decided to develop a 
|power site to its full capacity, it has the 


to refuse municipalities a preference. 
gress has enacted such a law, it has 
The House bill provides—I read from page 
however, is not the case, as I. believe 
cations therefor by States and municipali- 
water power act as to conflicting appli- navigation and water resources of the 
before us. }under its provisions he must for a period of 
. de hi lication and has advertised, if | 
by referring to the debate. Snes: ee Se 
over the application of thé private party or 
gress, second session, page 9775, reads 
ject to. any scheme or plan which will keep 
in issuing preliminary permits of. licenses 
The Senator from Idaho complained about 
plans for the same are deemed by the Com- 
preference to the municipality. Mr. Presi- 
between other applicants, the Commission 
to the municipality, provided their plans con- 
utilize in the publie interest the navigation 
make a development of, we will say, only 
The clerk read as follows: “Page 33, line 
utility corporation desirous of getting a per- 
is: to have these power sites developed to 
preference under this proposed law. 





| 
| 


Rate Complaints | 


| 


Filed With the 


| 


| Interstate Commerce |} 


| 


Commission 


} 


j acted, but in this he is mistaken as the 


, The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
| just made public complaints filed with 
|it in rate eases, which are summarized 
jas follows: 

| No, 23054.—E. & A. Opler, Inc., of Chicago, 
| Ill., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al. Against ratings, rates and 
|charges on carload shipments of cocoa or 
cocoa powder in glass or earthenware, packed 
in barrels, or boxes, in metal cans, in crates, 
or in cans, or in carbons, in barrels or boxes, 
| between all origin and destination points, 
; and in carload shipments of cocoa or cocoa 
| powder, in bulk, in paper-lined burlap bags, 
or in bulk in barrels, between origin or des- 
| tination. points, -governed by the Southern 
| classification, as unjust, unreasonable, 
and(or) unduly preferential or prejudicial. 
| Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
| lishment of such other ratings, rates and 
|charges as the Commission may deem just | 
|and reasonable not to exceed fifth-class, min- 
|} imum 36,000 pounds, between origin and des- 
| tination points governed by the official, and 
| Western classifications, and sixth-class, same 
| minimum, between points of origin and des- 
| tination governed by the Southern classifi- 
|eation. And for the establishment and en- 
| foreement of rates not to exceed sixth-class 
and minimum of 36,000 on shipments in bulk, 
| in paper-line containers or in bulk in barrels, 
| between points in Southern classification 
territory. 

| No, 22030, sub. No. 2.—-M. Campbell & 
| Son, of Atkinson, Nebr., et al. v. Atchison, 
| Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Unjust 
and unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
| rates, on nut, lump and slack coal, from 
| points in Colorado, New Mexico, and Wy- 
|}oming, to points in Nebraska. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of reason- 


| gentleman's amendment. will 


Here the House was clearly and def- | 
initely presented with the choice of two | 
alternatives, the first leaving the ques- 
tion of preference of municipalities a 
matter of discretion; and the second, | 
making it mandatory on the Commission 
to recognize these preferences as rights. 
Judge Finney declares that the sfirst al- 
ternative is the law that Congress en- | 


Statement of Intentions 
Was Not Challenged 


No one in the Senate challenged this 
clear and definite statement as to what 
the bill then pending before them meant, 
and since it was in harmony with the 
debate of the House, it must be assured 
to be a correct interpretation. 

In conference some small changes were 
made in section 7. The fact that these 
changes were not intended to change the 
purport or meaning of the section is 
definitely set forth in the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
found in Congressional Record, 65th 
Congress, 3d session, page 4635, as fol- 
lows: 

The next amendment is in section 7. The 
word “hereunder” which occurs after the 
word “licenses” is transposed and placed 
after the word “permits” end after the word 
“licenses” the words “where no preliminary 
permit has been issued” are inserted; and 
in the same paragraph after the word “com- 
mission” the words “equally well” are in- 
serted. Your™Committee thought these 
changes were in the interest of clarity. 

The manager’s statement that the 
changes were made “in the interest of 
clarity” means that no changes of pur- 
pose or meaning in the law had been | 
made. . 4 

The bill as perfected during the Sixty- 
fifth Congtess is substantially the bill 
that was enaeted into law by the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, with rather brief debate, 
as the controversial points had nearly all 
be threshed out in the preceding Con- 
gress. However, as if, on reflection, it 
desired to make certain beyond all ques- 
tion the preference rights of munici- 
palities, the Sixty-sixth Congress added 
an important amendment to section 7, 
when it inserted and added after the lan- 
guage “Provided the plans for the same 
are deemed by the Commission equally 


proceedings will show on pages 9804 | 
and 9805: 4 

Mr. Doremus. Mr. Chairman, section 7 
as it is now written would place States and 
municipalities at a disadvantage in the 
event they desire to file applications under 
this bill. It would require them to show to 
the Commission that the plans they. sub- 
mitted were better than those submitted | 
by private applicants. The effect would 
be to work a discrimination against States | 
and municipalities that desire’ to compete 
with private applicants for the privileges 
extended under this act. .The sole purpose 
of this amendment is to place States, mu- 
nicipalities and other political subdivisions 
upon equality with private applicants. 
Hence, the amendment. 

Mr. Walsh. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. Doremus. Yes. 

Mr. Walsh. Of course, the effect of the 

still leave it} 
optional or discretionary with the Com- 
mission as to whether this preference shall 
be given? 

Mr. Doremus. No; 'I thix< the gentleman 
is mistaken about that, because it makes it 
mandatory upon the Commission to grant 
the license to the State or municipality, if 
the plans submitted by it are, in the judg- 
ment of the Commission, as good as thdse 
submitted by the private applicant * * * 

Mr. Dotemus. It would only operate 
against the private applicant in the event 
that the State or the municipality also, de- 
sired to apply and in a situation of that 
kind, I am clearly convinced that the pref- 
erence should be given to the State or the 
municipality * * * 

The enh read as follows: “Page 33, 








able and just rates and reparation, 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 


Decembe 


1929 


Freight revenue ........-. 4,105,887 


r 
1928 
4,582,536 


12 months 
1929 1928 


1929 
58,188,639 52,019,283 


December 


2,651,980 


well adapted,” and the following: “Or 


li 11, strik t th ds ‘ in it 
lise Peek to Me Ihow aieeeal ihe shall withjn a reasonable time, to be 


discretion’ and insert in lieu thereof the 


Texas & Pacific Ry. 
12 months 
1929 1928 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


December 2 months 
1928 
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Inland Waterways ‘ 


Claim of Full Discretion for Mr. Wilbur |Northern Pacific, Soo, - 
In Sale of Boulder Dam Power Disputed | And Great Northern . 


To Run Joint Traits 


Agreement for. Passenger 


Operations Between Twin 
Cities, Duluth and Supe- 
rior Approved by I. C. C. 


Application of the Northern Pacific 
Railway; the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Stee Marie Railway, and the Great 
Northern Railway, in Docket No. 17876, 
for authority to establish joint passenger 
train service between Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, and Duluth, Minn., and Superior, 
Wis., and to divide the earnings there- 
from, has been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by regert 
and order made public Jan. 29. 

The Commission found that such serv- 
ice is in the interest of economy in op- 
eration, and does not tend to restrain 
competition, upon further hearing in the 
case. P 

Former Joint Operation 

The report follows in full text: 

In earlier reports, 107 I. C. C. 493, 112 
I. C. C: 408, we found that the joint 


passenger-train service between the Twin 


Cities and the head of the Great Lakes 
proposed by the Northern Patific Rail- 
way Co. and the Minneapolis, St. Pau 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co., th 
latter referred to as the Soo, and the 
proposed division of earnings therefrom, 
would meet the conditions imposed by 
section 5 (1) of the interstate commerce 
act. 

Later the Great Northern Railway Co. 
became a participant. That tripartite 
joint venture was given our approval and 
authorized in our third report, 182 I. C. 
C. 413, by order entered Nov. 5, 1927. 

This latter service was established un- 
der an agreement between the three car« 
riers, which by its terms expired. Nov. 
26, 1929... Nevertheless, the joint sery- 
ice has since continued, uninterrupte 
under the terms of a new agreement en- 
tered into Nov, 12, 1929. By application 
filed Nov. 21, 1929, our approval and 
authority is sought for the continuance. 

In substance, and largely in terms, the 

agreement of Nov. 12, 1929, varies only 
in unimporéant particulars from the one 
which expired Nov. 26, 1929. The joint 
passenger-train service being furnished 
and to be continued, is, with some cur- 
tailment, practically that which has been 
maintained continuolsly since Nov. 5, 
1927, without protest or complaint from 
source. 
The continued joint service is made 
subject ‘to: the discontinuance off t@o 
daily trains, Northern Pacific Nos, 63 
and 64, one each way, which under the 
prior agreement were operated over an 
intrastate route between the Twin Cities 
and Duluth, popularly identified as that 
part of the Northern Pacific system 
formed by the old St. Paul & Duluth 
Railroad. There remain in operation 
six trains each way daily, except on 
Sunday, and two each way on Sunday. 

The discontinued trains, of course, 
were. available for through interstate 
transportation, although such use wag 
not established. There was no oppo 
sition entered against the discontinuanceg 
which was done for economical reasons. 

Neither was there any protest or obe 
jection éntered against the continuance 
of the joint passenger-train service yn- 
der the terms of the new agreement. 
Opportunity was given at the hearin 
for the filing of briefs in protest and “ 
jection. None were filed within the a 
signed time. 

We find that the proposed joint pas- 
senger-train service, and the division of 
earnings*’'therefrom between the appli- 
eants, will be in the interest of economy 
in. overation and will not ‘urduly re- 
strain comovetition. and that the terms 
and conditions wnder which such. divi- 
sion of earnings is proposed are just and 
reasonable. 
fixed by the Commission; be made equally 
well adapted.” : 

The importance of this amendment can- 
not be overemphasized to show the in- 
tention, yes, the determination of Con- 
eress to nrevent future: members of the 
Federal Water Power Commission who 
might have ideas on the subject different 
from Congress regarding the oalike 
policies in the development of our hydro- 
electric power resources from having # 
excuse to refuse cities their preference 
rights.. Theretofore, the only vestige of 
discretion left in the Commission in the 
matter of a conflict between the muni- 
cipalities and private power corvorations, 
was that the city’s plan should be 
“equally well adapted to conserve and 
utilize in the public interest the naviga- 
tion end water resources of the region.” 
This language was repeatedly explained 
on the floor of the Senate and the House 
to mean the full development and utiliza- 
tion of the power possibilities at the 
site on the river, 


Municipality Declared 
To Have Distinct Preference 


Now, just visualize the new situation 
as created by the adoption of this amend- 
ment. Applications, we will assume, have 


| been filed for a desirable waterpower 


site, one by a city and one by a private 
corporation. Under the law, the sole and 
only chance the corporation would have 
of getting the site would be by showing 
that its plans were better adapted to con- 
serve and utilize. in the public interest, 
the navigation and water resources of the 
region: And let us suppose the Commig+ 
sion so finds. What then?. The munic- 
ipality, after seeing the plans: of the 
private power corporation and after 
learning from the commission wherein 
it deems the corporation’s plans superior, 
is Po Nees the express right by law to 
modify its plans to embody the superior 
features of the corporation’s plans of de- 
velopment or to adopt in its entirety the 
plan worked up an” -proposed by the cor- 
poration, 

This right, vested in the municipality, 
of course, closed the door to any pos- 
sible remaining chance to defeat the 
preference right for public development 
over private development, because, of 
course, if the city could adopt the corpo- 





1929 1928 1929 
8,614,991 


ration’s plans there could not then arise 


’ 


| it was contended. 

“In conclusion,” said the brief, “we re- 
spectfully point out that such an order 
of dismissal as is here urged by the in- 
tervener, would avoid a discrimination as 
between various applicants, and it would 
avoid ‘quasi-judicial’ action upon a rec-! Net from railroad ........ 
ord not sufficient to support the kind of! Taxes. . oe 
order that the Commission is authorized! Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
to make; and finally, it would not damage | Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
the applicant, which has a contract that; Net after rents 
apparentiy ties up, in its interest, control| Aver. miles o 
) of the B. R. & P., until Mar, 1, 1931. 


2,679,305 2,937,618 39,751,819 
5,442,679 5,971,135 348,440 385,268 4,633,493 
45,696,434 50,795,832| 3,313,631 3,649,950 48,653,651 
7,395,147 8,399,109 528,684 434,055 6,579,169 
7,801,173 1,843,613 627,248 649,826 8,802,553 
14,144,602 15,950,920) 1,326,345 1,414,924 17,262,038 
$1,849,721 34,536,240) 2,685,047 2,709,776 85,321,218 
13,846,713 16,259,692 628,584 940,174 13,332,483 
2,243,609 2,246,833 141,107 
16,848 16,270 309 
11,586,256 13,996,989 487,168 
8.778.383 10,446,475! 927.630 
1,904.85 2,015.13|, 4,411.58 
69.7. | 68,0! 81.0 


Passenger revenue ....... * 
Total oper. rev. vtenete 
Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 


» ube done at a hearing after th- Commis- 

» .vosion’s plan is promulgated. 
/ «uy “The Commission’s plan, announced for 
 .yithe first time after a ‘hearing’ in a par- 
' -e-oticular application is closed and the rec- 
i i ODM made up, manifestly cannot be a 
| we part of that ‘hearing,’” it was contended. 
“ee “Even if the Commission takes judicial 
Syomotice of its complete plan, without stip- 
en, @ it in the record, no part of the 


\ pivev on which it is based can be 
BS judicially noticed or can come into any 
eae ae 


ae es ir 


PA 


any question but that the two plans 
were equally well suited because the two 
plans would then be identical. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Jan, 31. 


926,651 
5,810,843 
767,528 
1,138,952 
2,912,428 
4,344,610 
1,466,233 
500,000 
24,491 
941,742 
956,698 
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14.8 


983,637 
6,262,544 
pene 
1,067,005 
2,148,651 
4,331,909 
1,930,635 
600,000 
21,079 
1,309,556 
1,286,091 
5,135.58 
69.2 


12,132,623 13,065,378 
72,371,894 71,393,170| 3,490,885 
10,181,059 10,935,259! 647,301 
13,874,060 14,812,874) 647,821 
24,667,140 25,403,745| 1,184,486 
58,431,589 55,966,058; 2,675,416 
18,940,305 15,427,112) 816,469 
6,240,000 5,800,000; 190,719 
45,793 40,665 | 2,091 
12,654,5 9,586,447| 622,659 
12,874, 9,895,362) 455,984 
5,151.60 . 6,117.54] . 1,954.11 
13.8 18.4 "16.6 


499,609 584,719 
4,563,360 
901,935 
688,622 
1,402,424 
3,208,850 
1,359,510 

166,333: 
2,070 
1,191,107 
886,225 
2,015.37 
10.2 


26,829,630 41,694,282 | 


8,708,204 
18,170,478 
36,407,029 
13,884,625 
2,967,748 
3,975 
10,912,902 
9,006,174 
"4,385.05 
12.4 


Additional tables of thef 
monthly ‘earnings of Rail- 
ways will be found on 


page 12. ' 
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AutHorizen Starements ONLY 
PUBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT 


Are PRESENTED HeRetn, BrInGc 
BY THe Unitep States DAILy 


Public Utilities. 


W4r Claims Arbiter 


Reviews 3 Progress 
Made in Settlements 


Decisions Reached in 165 of 
1,069 Patent Cases; Gen- 
eral Views on Situation 
Are Given at Hearing 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
to give and without the objectives stated 
could not be realized.” 

Dr. Leverkuehn, on behalf of all claim- 
ants, paid tribute to the late Judge Ed- 
win B. Parker, as to his work as War 
Claims Arbiter and in other international 
arbitrations, and a resolution of tribute 
offered by Dr. Leverkuehn was adopted. 

‘Arbiter Remick paid tribute to Judge 
Parker, as also did Mr. Holtzoff, on be- 
half of. the Government of the United 
States-@ + 


Mr. Holtzoff then made his statement 
on behalf of the United States in patent 
matters, outlining work accomplished 
thus far and that which remains to be 
done. He added that as to the War and 
Navy Department reports, in only three 
cases has the War Department made no 
report, while in 118 cases no reports 
have been received from the Navy De- 
partment; that there are 30 case; in 
which the War Department has rendered 
only partial reports and 79 cases in which 
the Navy Department has rendered only 
part@:)} reports. ’ 

George S. Ward spoke with respect 
to the patent claim and the radio station 
claim of Telefunken Gessellschaft Fuer 
Drahtlose Telegraphie M. B. H. Mr. 
Ward said that some months ago he ad- 
-vised the late Arbiter that he would have 
no objection to a consolidation of the 

atent and radio station claims. -Mr. 

oltzoff replied that he did not favor a 
consolidation, since the two claims were 
of a separate character, but believed 
that the two cases should be argued 
orally about the same time for conven- 
jence of the Arbiter. Mr. Ward stated 
that Geywas continuing the work of as- 
sembling his evidence and would cooper- 
ate in every way in his claims. 

Mr. Fairbanks spoke briefly on behalf 
of the claimants whom he represents. 

“Nominal Compensation” Discussed 


Adna R. Johnson Jr., representing a 
large number of the former German and 
Austrian patent owners, said he was par- 
ticularly desirous of seeing to it that the 
claimants in the smaller eases were 
awarded fair compensation under the act. 
He discussed the question of so-called 
“nominal compensation,” and suggested 
that “the Arbiter view the matter afresh 
iin the 
gather¥d durirg the past year.” 

Mr. Johnson discussed the question of 

he weight which should be given by the 
Arbiter to the commercial value of the 
patents in foreign countries. He stated 
hat 80 “statements to be filed in patent 
laims” under procedural order No. 11 
lhad been forwarded to the Department of 
ustice, 50 more were ready to be trans- 
mitted to that Department, and within a 
hort time. about 250 in all will have been 
5 pat to counsel for the United States fo 
etion. 
Beghy Lilienthal, representing the Pat- 
nt @wners Association of Berlin, said 
e had been sent, to this country by that 
ssociation to assist in expediting prep- 
ration of the patent claims. Mr. Lilien- 
hal told of his work in Germany and 
hat of his assistants in gathering evi- 
dence and the difficulties which they en- 


oun’ % ° 
vi n Briesen discussed nominal 
ompensation and suggested, in the in- 
erest of expedition, the advisability of 
selecting a few test cases to be argued 
prafily. 

The Arbiter said he would take under 
dvisement the question of hearing oral 
argument on certain representative cases. 


General Survey Favored 


“I think we had better run along on 
his plan of getting a general survey of 
he situation,” the Arbiter announced, 
‘and of then giving me time to make the 

ost of what you have said in a general 
yay, to the end that I may make intelli- 
ment orders as to matters of law and 
bther questions. I am as anxious as you 

e to get to the ultimate issue of awards 
bf compensation in this multiplicity of 
ases. .But it is best to make haste 
easonabiy slowly so that we can do what 
e do intelligently. / 

“W@at we are doing now is getting a 

merai survey of the field. After that 
‘ou must leave me, as you would want to 
be left under the same circumstances, to 

ad the briefs, digest what you have 

id, and study the whole situation. When 

have had an opportunity to do that, 
lhe specific matters to which you are now 

ferring, and as to which you want me 
9 indicate what I propose to do, will 
ave attention, and I am sure that I shall 
lo it much better then than now. 

“I want to get behind the scenes and 
nd out all about these cases. It will 
lake considerable time, but not too 

uch, I hope. 


Action on Awards Sought 


“We are getting along to the point 
these matters, it seems to me, where 
e should all feel the desire and the 
rge to come right to the ultimate ques- 
on, namely, awards.” ‘ 
Patent counsel completed their state- 
ents on Jan. 21, and the Arbiter an- 
ounced -he would hear ship counsel, 
r. Von Der Decken, on behalf of all 
erman ship claimants, reported that of 
total of 105 claims for ships 94 re- 
hain to be ‘acted on. He suggested 
e Arbiter first render his decisions in 
e ma@cr of valuation before disposing 
certain remaining preliminary: ques- 
ons, such as the claims which are 
yntested on the ground that the vessels 
wolved were not merchant vessels 
ithin the meaning of the act, the bond 
uestion, etc. He said the claimants 
p not contemplate filing additional evi- 
nce and are willing the ship cases 
4 he decided on the record as it 


8. 

Evidence Being Assembled 
Mr. Talbert, for the United States, 
id the Government wished to file cer- 
in evidence not yet assembled, par- 
ularly as to cost of repairs to enable 
e vessels to put to sea after the United 
tes took them over. He suggested 
. Arbiter dispose of preliminary ques- 
ons before deciding on valuation. Mr. 
Ibert stated that herand his associates 
shed to file a brief in the nature of 
concise outline of their views, par- 
ulerly with reference to valuation. 
eMNottingham, of counsel for the 
dee States, spoke briefly in regard 
the @fect of the 1921 clause of the act. 
lunt. stated that he felt the mer- 
status. of the S, S. “Friedrich der 
osse” fell within the rule laid down 
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In Schools of Several States Shown 


Transcript of Inquiry Takes Up Circulation in Texas, West 
Virginia and Other States , 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 9 by Ber- 
nard F. Weadock, chief counsel for 
power utilities, at the hearing before 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
its investigation of publicity phases 
of public utility activities was begun 
in the issue of Jan. 24, continued 
Jan, 25, 27, 28 and 29 and proceeds 
as follows: 

Mr. Healy: What page? 

Mr.-Weadock: 463. 

I offer in that connection certified copy 
of a resolution adopted by the Texas 
State Teachers’ Association on Dec. 1, 
1928, which indicates a desire to coop- 
erate in furnishing to the schools all 
material which may be available upon 
all economic business and industrial in- 
formation, which properly finds a place 
in the instructural program, that may 
be obtained through the numerous legit- 
imate sources of cooperative industrial 
channels, and ask that that be marked. 

Commissioner McCulloch: That is just 
a general resolution by the school 
people? 

Mr. Weadock: I did not hear that. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I. do not 
think that has any bearing. It is just 
a general expression of a general view 
that they want all the information they 
can get. It is not a specific request of 
the utility companies or asso¢iation to 
send the pamphlet. It is late, Dec. 21, 
1928. 

Mr. Weadock: It did not confine itself 
to the utility situation, but it sets forth 





in the preamble that the teachers had, 


been subject to criticism for their con- 
duct of the schools in connection with 
that class of material generally. 

Commissioner McCulloch: If they are 
subject to condemnation by the public, 
let them defend themselves somewhere 
else. I do not think they are meterial. 

Mr. Weadock: I will not insist on it 
in that connection. 

In this connection I would call the at- 
tention of the Commission to the fact 
that there are already in group form 
several letters from teachers which are 
in the record. I have not analyzed that 
to obtain the number, but it is known 
as Exhibit 2341, also Exhibit 2250, Ex- 
hibit’ 2259 and Exhibit 2261. — 

Mr. Healy: Those were put in by us? 

Mr. Weadock: Yes, they are. 

Commissioner McCulloch: You are 
calling attention to them? ‘ 

Mr. Weadock: I am calling attention 
to them, because I would like the record 
to show the majority of this material is 
material in addition to that which is al- 
ready in the record, 

Commissioner McCulloch: I do not 
know anything about that. I do not see 
why, on what theory, it is done. I have 
not any recollection about it. Have you, 
Judge Healy? : ’ 

Mr. Healy: My recollection is gen- 
eral. I think Mr. Davis was a witness, 
and he requested certain letters which he 

roduced should go in the record, and on 
his request they were admitted. _ ' 

Commissioner McCulloch: That is done 
at some time because a particular wit- 
néss Wanted fle letter'to go in. Ido not 
think_that opened up a line of testimony. 
I do not think it is material. It does not 
open up a line of testimony of the same 
character. - 

Mr: ‘Weadock: My only point is in 
presenting these memoranda, relating to 
these letters, that I want to call attention 
to the fact that it is new, compared with 
what is already in the record, an effort 
to avoid duplication. 

Pamphlet Distributed 
In West-Virginia 

Commissioner McCulloch: All right. 

Mr. Weadock: I now call the Com- 
mission’s attention to the State of West 
Virginia, and particularly to Exhibit 1102 
in this proceeding, the cover of which is 
“Public Utility Service, 1927, Electricity, 
Second Edition, Diagram of a Power 
House, How It Is Made and How Dis- 
tributed, for Use of Schou: Students, Eng- 
lish and Current Topics Classes and De- 
bating Clubs, Issued by the Public Utility 
Association of West Virginia, 514 
Charleston National Bank Building, 
Charleston, W. Va.” 

I have examined it and find no direct 
reference to public or municipal owner- 
ship, and state that there have been re- 
quests from 4 superintendents, 29 prin- 
cipals, 140 schools. : 

Commendatory letters from 3 super- 
intendents, 13 principals and 1 school, 

I would like to call the Commission’s 
attention to the approval of R. Emerson 
Langfitt, State supervisor of high schools. 

Mr. Healy: In what form do they ap- 
pear? 

Mr. Weadock: In the form of a letter 
dated Dec. 6, 1927, and it reads: 

“I have examined the following pub- 
lications which are distributed by the 
Public Utility Association of West Vir- 
ginia, 1, Magic of Communication, Story 
of Natural Gas, The Electrical Railways, 
Electricity. My personal experience in 
using the pamphlet entitled ‘Magic of 
Communication’ in high school classes, 
and from my ‘examination of the other 
publications named above, I am glad to 
recommend this material to high. school 
principals for . supplemental use in 
science and social science.” 
ence and social science.” 

Mr. Weadock: In regard to the State 
of Wisconsin, I desire to call the court’s 
attention to Exhibit 3412, being the elec- 
tricity pamphlet, entitled “Electricity,” 
issued by the Wisconsin Public Utility 
Information Bureau, 432 Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and on its cover is the 
title “Electricity, How It Is Made and 
How Distributed,” for use by school stu- 
dents, English and current topics classes 
and debating clubs, There is no direct 
reference in it to either State or munici- 
pal ownership, : 

That in the State of Wisconsin there 
have been requests for the material in 
that booklet from 7 superintendents, 4 
rincipals and 2 schools; commendatory 
etters from 9 superintendents, 9 princi- 
pals and 3 schools, 

Calling your attention to the State of 
, Washington, Lesson Forty, entitled 
| Forty Elementary Lessons in Electricity 
| by E. H. Thomas, this is referred to as 
: Exhibit 2416-2454, in the present pro- 
| ceedings, and that they were placed in 





by administrative decision No, III, but 
the facts alleged by the Government 
with respect to this vessel are so differ- 
ent in character from facts covered in 
certain test cases that he reserved right 
to request oral argument, if necessary. 

Mr. Katz spoke for the ship owners 
he represents, ’ 

The Arbiter took the matter of his 
future course in all ship claims under 
| advisement, 











the schools where the teachers had au- 
thorized them; that on the inside fly- 
leaf appears a description by Mr. Thomas 
as follows: 

“Written orginally for the Washing- 
ton committee on public utility informa- 
tion and circulated in leaflet form, by 
E. H. Thomas, publisher, Mulhearn 
Building, Seattle, Wash.” 

Also in the State of Washington there 
was a monograph which has been re- 
ferred to in this proceeding, Exhibit 
4242, it was originaily approved by the 
Washington industries board and 
printed. 

This likewise was submitted to. school 
authorities prior to its distribution, and 
in it there is no reference—direct ref- 
Sere public or municipal owner- 
ship. 


Paragraph in Washington’ 
Pamphlet Discussed 


Mr. Healy: Let me see it a moment. 


Mr. Weadock: Judge Healy calls my 
attention to the following paragraph, 
under the title of “ownership”: 


“For many years it was necessary that 
this money be raised in the East and 
Middle West, where the investor was ex- 
perienced in such investments. During 
the last few years, with the accumulation 
of capital and greater knowledge on the 
part of the local investor, the company 
has been able to place many of its 
securities in the State of Washington in 
the district which it serves. Today, over 
13,500 citizens of Washington have in- 
vested over $14,000,000 of their savings 
with this company. ‘No other single 
business 
number among the users of its products 
over 10,000 partners. 

“The dividends and interest amounting 
to over $950,000 a year paid upon this 
investment go to local citizens and re- 
main in the State of Washington to swell 
the volume of trade. The money is used 
to construct. property within the State 
which goes upon the tax rolls and helps 
share the tax burden, rather than being 
sent away for investment in some other 
State. 

“Bonds upon a municipal lighting plant 
are, also without exception, held by east- 
ern investors, and all the money paid as 
interest upon these bonds each year goes 
out of this State. 

“The people who use our service are 
gradually, and, in ever-increasing num- 
bers, becoming the owners of our prop- 
erty.” 

Commissioner McCulloch: That is the 
same thing you read this morning, is it 
not? ' 

Mr. Healy: Not exactly. 

Commissioner McCulloch: The other 
was Oregon? 

Mr. Healy: Yes. 

‘Commissioner McCulloch: The figures 
may be, a little bit different, but it is 
practically the same thing. t 

Mr. Weadock: I think Judge Healy 
will agree with me that my recollection 
of that: testimony was that this did not 
appear in the original distribution to the 
schools; that there was a confusion in 
the document, and this was the report to 
the stockholders of the corporation, and 
you will recall— 

Commissioner McCulloch: Well, that 
all was explained in the testimony here. 

Mr. Weadock: That is what is com- 
ing back to me, yes. 

Commissioner McCulloch: It was pre- 
pared by Brockett. 


Mr. Healy: This monograph has under | 


the word “Monograph,” the following 
words: “The Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, Seattle, Wash.” I did not 
— whether you overlooked that or 
not. 

Mr. Weadock: I did not mean to if 
I did. 

Mr. Healy: I think consequently this 
reference to ownership of the stock as 
dividends means the stock and dividends 
of that company. 

Mr. Weadock: Yes, let us see if I am 
not right; we had one witness here who 
testified that he had prepared a docu- 
ment to go to stockholders of his cor- 
poration, meaning the Puget Sound Com- 
pany; somebody else, got hold of that 
document and submitted it to schools; 
that it was not the original intention 
that this document prepared by the Pu- 
get Sound Company should go to any 
one oo te the: company. Now, that 
is all— 

Commissioner McCulloch: I think that 
was all covered by the testimony of 
this witness; I think we had better leave 
it to that, as to what the record shows 
about it. 

Mr. Weadock: Now, then, that is the 
last of the pamphletswand I would like 
to call the court’s attention to the fact 
that they have the approval of the State 
education officials of Kansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, 
Oregon, West Virginia; and the sanction 
of the same State officials in New Jersey, 
Tennessee, and in Washington; that there 
were no pamphlets issued in the States 
of Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
North and South Carolina, Minnesota or 
Virginia; there were none in California 
except 1,500 copies which were submitted 
to the teachers but not for the use of 
the schools. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Well, that. 
is something’ to go in the record; I think 
there is testimony in the record on that 
subject; I think all of that has heretofore 
been gone into in the examination of wit- 
nesses; I think the testimony taken here- 
tofore covers all of these States as to 
what has been issued. 

Mr. Weadock: Now, then, I would like 
to call the Commission’s attention to the 
fact that there never has been, according 
to this evidence, any effort at secrecy, 
nor to hide the source from which the 
information came; that there has been no 

rect association. with pupils of any 
school; nor that there is any direct refer- 
ence to Government ownership or muni- 
cipal ownership except in the pamphlet 
of one State. 

I would also like to call attention of 
the Commission that there is no State 
law relative to who you should apply to 
to obtain permission for the introduction 
of outside material except in the States 
of California, Delaware, Minnesota, 
Rhode Island and North Dakota, and that 
further the character of materials in 
these pamphlets was submitted and had 
the approval or th» sanction of the proper 
school authorities. 

Now all of this testimony has related 
to the pamphlets that I have described; 
there have been instances in this testi- 
mony of schools which were on the mail- 
ing list at their request of the different 
information bureaus who received the 
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Shortage of Power 
At Niagara Traced . 
To Delay in Treaty 


Additional Steam Generation 
Is‘ Planned to Supply De- 
mands of Various Indus- 

’ tries in Section 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Industrial plants at Niagara Falls are 
now faced with the proposition of either 
obtaining additional power there or re- 
moving their plants to other locations. 

The Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern 
man@gement is desirous of providing 
additional facilities for the purpose of 


Niagara Falls. It will be necessary to 
install additional. steam plants, and 
while the sites have not yet been deter- 
mined, such additional plants will un- 
doubtedly be constructed in the vicinity 
of the present steam. plant of the Buffalo 
General Electric Company, near Buffalo. 
If constructed at Niagara Falls, the 
financing would undoubtedly be done by 
or through the Niagara Falls Power 
Company, and. if near Buffalo, by the 


The method of financing the project, 
however, it is stated, will not affect the 
contracts for the delivery of hydroelec- 
tric power by the Niagara Falls Power 
Company to its affiliated companies. If 
additional steam plant facilities are con- 
structed by the Buffalo General Electric 
Company, and hydroelectric energy now 
delivered to it by the Niagara Falls 
Power Company is diverted, and steam 
generated: power substituted therefor, 
there will be an adjustment between 
the companies based on the difference 
between the cost of steam generated 
power and.the contract price for hydro- 
electric power. ‘ 

The proposed rate for special indus- 
trial energy of five mills per k. w. h. 
is very low for steam generated power 
and .would probably be less than cost 
if it were not for the form of schedule 
which. is based upon a contract for two 
years for not less than 1,500 k. w. h. 
on a 90 per cent load factor. There are 
very few concerns who are able to use 
power on a 98 per cent load factor. 
In addition the company expects to have 
available from time to time, dump hy- 
droelectric power to relieve the steam 
plants, 

The new rate applies to the City of 
Niagara Falls as constituted Jan. 1, 1927, 
and the surrounding territory within 
1,500 feet. The proposed schedule was 
given publicity through a public hearing 
which was attended by representatives of 
the cities of Buffalo, Tonawanda, and 
Niagara Falls, and the town of Tona- 
wanda, who were there to look after the 
interests of their respective municipali- 
ties. The City of Niagara Falls filed a 
resolution of its common council in favor 
of approval, as well as a brief in favor 
of the approval of the new rate. When 
it appeared at the hearing that the new 
industrial rate would not result in an 
increase in the cost of electric energy 
to other municipalities, there was. no. op- 
position from any source. ; 

It is recommended that the filed sched- 
ule be approved, with the usual restric- 
tions, and with’ the additional condition 
that assurance satisfactory ‘to the com- 
mission be filed to the effect that if 
hydroelectric energy is diverted by Niag- 
ara Falls Power Company from any of 
its affiliated corporations in the Buffalo, 
Niagara & Eastern Power system, ad- 
justments shall be made which shall at 
all times preserve to such affiliated com- 
pany the full benefit of all hydroelectric 
power to which it is entitled. 


Local Bus Services 
Authorized in Iowa 


Short-trip Traffic 


State of Iowa: 
Des-Moines, Jan. 29. 

Joint use of the Lincoln Highway 
across Iowa for local bus pa8senger serv- 
ice was granted Jan. 28 by the board of 
railroad commissioners to the Pickwick- 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., and Interstate 
Transit Lines. 

Both companies already operate buses 
over this route for interstate business. 
A few exceptions as to local .business 
were made in the commission’s order, to 
prevent infringement upon the routes: of 
smaller concerns now handling local traf- 
fic, but most of the route is left open 
to competition between the Pickwick- 
Greyhound and Interstate systems, 


The commission directed: the compa- 
nies to prepare time schedules which 
will not conflict at any station and to 
diffuse service in an effort to provide the 
best facilities possible to the public. 


—————_E_—>—>—>_———————— 


general literature of that bureau, and 
some of it may have related to Govern- 
ment or municipal ownership, but that 
it was not done in the general way, except 
at the request of the particular school 
board teachers asking. 

Commissioner McCulloch: All right, 
that is in the record. 

Mr. Healy: I am not at all clear that 
I should say anything at this time; I 
might want to dissent to something that 
has been said; I think the outside of 
these pamphlets indicates utility support 
for utility origin. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I think those 
things are already inthe record and we 
will have to dra‘y our own conclusions 
abcut it. 

Mr. Healy: I would much rather leave 
it that way and not have to talk about it. 

Mr. Weadock: I did not hear what 
happened between you, but whatever it 
was I take exceptions to it on the gen- 
eral ground. 

Now, if the court please, that com- 
pletes our presentation on that particu 
lar feature of it. : ' 

I would like to address myself for the 
moment to the matter of the question 
of advertising, and state in that connec- 
tion, that at my request Mr. Hodge, 
William H. Hodge, of Chicago, ‘caused a 
questionnaire to be circulated to deter- 
mine the question of the amount of ad- 
vertising and its character. The purpose 
of that was because somewhere in the 
record, and outside of it, assertions have 
been made that the industry has been 
spending from $28,000,000 to $30,000,000 , 
to influence editorial opinion. 

Excerpts from the transeript of 

Wr, Weadock’s testimony will be con- 

tinued in the issue of Jan. $1, 
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the act must be one between the carriers 
themselves, giving to one or the other, or 
both, such an interest in or control over 
the entire undertaking as to constitute 
the continuous transportation in some 
sense a common enterprise; for under no 
other sort of arrangement would there 
exist the possibility of manipulating 
water rates so as to evade the act de- 
signed for the regulation of rail carriers. 
Such an arrangement as one to deliver 
freight at the end of a rail line'to a water 
carrier to wliom it is consigned, and who 
transports it under a separate contract 
with the shipper, is clearly not a common 
arrangement within the spirit of the pro- 
vision which we are considering; for, 
while such an arrangement might result 
in continuous transportation, it would 
furnish to the rail carrier no opportunity 
to evade the act, against which the pro- 
vision was directed. 


Common Control Requisite 
For Application of Law 


We must bear in mind, also, in inter- 
preting the provision, that “common 
arrangement” is a general term used in 
connection with the more specific terms, 
“common control” and “common manage- 
ment;” and, under the ejusdem generis 
rule, it must be interpreted as an arrange- 
ment analogous to common control or 
management, i. e., an arrangemeni at- 
tended with similar advantages and op- 
portunities to the rail carrier and simi- 
lar dangers to the public, havins in view 
the reason and purpose of the: provision. 
An arrangement which is nothing more 
than a provision for the delivery of 
freight to the agent of the shipper at the 
end of rail transportation is manifestly 
not such an arrangement. 

In one of the earliest. caves arising 
under this provision, Ex Parte Koehler, 
supee, 30 Fed. 867, at 869, "udge Deady 
said: 

But the interstate commerce act does not 
include or apply to all the instrumentalities 
or agencies used or engaged in interstate 
commerce. It does not include any water- 
craft unless it is used in connection with a 
railway, “under a common control, manage- 
ment, or arrangement, for a continuous car- 
riage or shipment.” * * * The mere fact 
that a railway wholly within a State and a 
vessel running between said State and an- 
other meet at a point within the railway, 
State, and thus form a continuous line o 
tragsportation between the two States, by 
the one taking up the goods delivered by the 
other at its terminus, and carrying them 
hence to their destination, does not bring 
the carriers who so use the railway and 
steamer within the act. So long as the ,yail- 
way and steamer are each operated under a 


|}separate and distinet control, making its 
own rates, and only liable for the carriage | 


and safe delivery of the goods at the end of 
its own route, the act does not apply to the 
transaction. To make these carriers subject 
to the act, the railway and vessel must, as 
therein provided, be operated or used under 
a “common control,”—a control to which 
each is alike is subject, and by which rates 
are prescribed and bills of lading given for 
the carriage of goods over both routes as 
one. 

On this apparently plain exposition of,the 
act, the railway of the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Company and the steamers of the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Company are 
not “used under a common control, manage- 
ment, or arrangement” in this respect, and, 
therefore, are not subject to the act, al- 
though engaged in interstate commerce. Each 
carrier makes its own rate, and ‘undertakes 
for the carriage and delivery of goods not 
otherwise than over its own route. The fact 
that both are interested in maintaining the 
traffic between Oregon and California over 
this route and by this means, so as to. se- 
cure it against the competition of ‘the 
Oregon Pacific is not material. Each is at 
liberty, as far as the other is concerned, to 
raise or further reduce its rates tomorrow if 
the exigencies of the traffic permit or require 
it. The present rate is not the result of any 
“arrangement” between the two carriers 
“for a continuous carriage or shipment” 
from Oregon to San Francisco, and vice 
versa, but only an independent, though con- 
current, reduction of rates by each over its 
own route, for the purpose of retaining the 
traffic thereon against the competition of a 
rival route. 


Distinctions in Types 


Of Contracts Shown 


In Mutual Transit Co. v. U. S. (C. C. 
A.-2d), 178 Fed. 664, a prosecution for 
violation of the statute against rebating, 
it appeared that defendant there, as in 
this case, was a water carrier and had 
been transporting freight delivered to it 
by a railroad company. It had refunded 
to the shipper a par: of the rate charged, 
and the only question was whether it was 
a carrier subject to the act. This turned 
on whether there was a common arrange- 
ment between the defendant and the rail 
carrier. In holding that there was not, 
eee speaking through Judge Noyes, 
said: 

The phrase “common arrangement,” in 
view of its context, evidently, means an 
agreement or understanding between con- 
necting carriers with respect to the trans- 
portation of merchandise and the charges 
and division of “the charges to be made 
therefor. A mere agreement by an _ inde- 
pendent water carrier to accept freight 
from a connecting railroad, and to transport 
it for its own particular rate, might be an 
“arrangement” for continuous carriage, but 
would not be a “common arrangement.” 

In C., N, O. & T.-P. Ry. v. Int. 
Com. Comn., 162 U. S. 184, 192 and 193 
(the Social Circle case), the court said: 

But when the Georgia Railroad Company 
enters into the carriage of foreign freight, 
by agreeing to receive the goods by virtue 
of foreign through bills of lading, and to 
participate in through rates and charges, it 
thereby becomes part of a continuous line, 
not made by a consolidation with the foreign 
companies, but made by an arrangement for 
the continuous carriage of shipment from 
one State to another, and thus becomes 
amenable to the Federal act, in respect to 
such interstate commerce. * * All we 
wish to be understood to hold is, that when 
goods shipped under a through bill of lad- 
ing, from a point in one State to a point in 
another, or received in transit by a State 
common carrier, under a conventional divi- 
sion of the charges, such carrier must be 
deemed to have subjected its road to an 
arrangement for a continuous carriage or 
shipment within the meaning of the act to 


Bills Introduced 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 

8S. 157. Mr. Davis. To place commercial 
trucks on same basis as motor buses and 
provide for regulation and supervision; Mo- 
tor Vehicle. 

S. 166. Mr. Gaines. To add, fifth and 
sixth-class cities to those authorized to ac- 
quire waterworks and issue bonds for same; 
Municipalities. 

H. 205, Mr. Douthitt. To allow cities of 
the fifth and sixth classes to acquire and 
own waterworks and issue bonds to pay 
for them; Cities. 

H, 210.. Mr. Marquette.. To provide for 
the carrying of a blind person with a guide 
for one fare on all railroads and interurban 
electric lines; Railroads, 








regulate commerce. When we speak of a 
through bill of lading we are referring to 
the usuai method in use by connecting com- 
panies, and must not be understood to-imply 
that a common control; management or 
— might not be otherwise mani- 
ested. 


It will be noted that, while the court 
does not hold that common control, man- 
agement or arrangement may not be 
manifested otherwise than by through 
billing, it clearly implies that, for any 
arrangement to come within the meaning 
of the act, it must result in the creation 
of a “continuous line,” i. e., a line over 
which goods are transported by virtue of 
agreement, express or implied, between 
the carriers themselves. And we think 
that no case can be found holding that 
a common arrangement existed within 
the meaning of the act where there was 
not such “continuous line,” created either 
by through billing or conventional divi- 
sion of rates. See Interstate Com: Comm. 
v. Goodrich Transit Co., 224 U. S. 194; 
L, & N. R. Co. v. Behlmer, 175 U. S. 648; 
Standard Oil Co. v. U. S. (C. C, A. 2d), 
179 Fed. 614; U. S. v. Wood, 145 Fed. 
405, 411; U. S. v. Seaboard Ry. Co., 82 
Fed. 563; Long v. Old Dominion S. S. 
Co., 154 N. Y. S. 227. 

But, under no possible definition of 
“common arrangement,” could what is 
shown here bring the defendant within 
the meaning of the term. There was no 
“continuous line”’ for traffic created by 
virtue of the receipt of goods on through 
bills of lading or conventional division of 
charges, as in the Social Circle case. 
There was, to apply the test laid down 
by Judge Noyes in the Mutual Transit 
Co. case, no understanding between the 
carriers with respect to the “charges and 
division. of charges” to be made for 
transportation, There was no through 
bill of lading, no through or joint rate, 
no agreement for the division of the ag- 
gregate of the separate rail and water 
rates, and no agreement between the 
carriers, either express or implied, that 
defendant should carry the freight de- 
livered to it to any destination. In short, 
there was no common arrangement of 
any sort bétween the carriers giving 
them such an interest in or control over 
the shipment, from point of origin to the 
ultimate destination in Florida, as to con- 
stitute the transportation in any sense 
a common enterprise. There was an ar- 
rangement by which freight shipped to 
Baltimore, but destined by the shipper 
for further shipment to Florida ports 
under a separate contract, should be de- 
livered to defendant as agent of the 
shipper; but this is a very-different thing 
from a common arrangement between 
the carriers themselves for continuous 
transportation. 


Use Same Consignee 


For, Convenience Only 

It is argued that a common arrange- 
ment for continuous transportation is 
shown by the fact that the rail carrier 
allows the name and address of the ulti- 


|mate consignee in Florida to be noted 


on its way bills and bills of lading, and 
that its freight charges are paid by de- 
fendant. But it is clear that the nota- 
tion in question is made merely for the 
convenience of the carriers in handling 
the freight, and that no contract or ob- 
ligation with respect to further carriage 
arises between them because of same. 
On the contrary, the freight is handled 


by each carrier under a separate con- | 


tract with the shipper, and neither has 
any part in the charges or obligations 
of the other. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Jan. 31. 


Difference in Products 
Cancels Protest on Label 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
arts, respectively, and these distinctions 
as to use are recognized in commerce and 
by the public. 

On the question as to whether the op- 
poser’s “Dot” chocolate, and the appli- 
cant’s “Dot” coffee are of the same de- 
seriptive properties, the opposer relies 
principally upon the decisions in Walter 
Baker & Company, Limited, v. Harrison, 
138 O. G. 770; 32 App. D. C. 272; Ex 
parte Austin, Nichols & Co., 167 O. G. 
981; Stephen L. Bartlett Co. v. Arbuckle 
Bros., 285 Fed. 1001. The applicant re- 
lies principally on the decision in Stoll- 
werck Brothers, Inc., v. “Lucerna” Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Chocolate Co. v. Hoffman, 184 


‘O. G. 804, 1912 C. D. 359. 


In the decision last cited reference is 
made to the ruling in Walter Baker & 
Co., Ltd., v. Harrison, supra, holding that 
cocoa and coffee are goods of the same 
descriptive properties, but in which the 
following distinction is recognized: 

While sweetened chocolate may be used as 
a beverage it is also sold as a confection, 
and in view of this fact it is believed that 
there is no interference between the Stoll- 
werck applications, which are now restricted 
to sweetened chocolate and candy, and the 
applications of the remaining parties. 

The “applications of the remaining 
parties” were for the appropriation of 
the mark to cocoa and coffee, respectively. 

From the authorities it appears that 
the intended use of the goods in question 
is the governing factor; that coffee and 
cocoa, and chocolate when specially 
adapted and intended to be used for mak- 
ing beverages, are goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties, but that coffee and 
chocolate are not of the same descriptive 
properties when the latter is neither in- 
tended to be used, nor specially adapted 
to be used as a beverage, but only in the 
confectionery art. Reference in this con- 
nection may also be made to the decision 
in Ex parte Runkle Bros. (5 T. M. Rep. 
258; 116 M. S. Dec. 268), in*which it was 
held that milk chocolates, gold as a con- 
fection are not goods of the same descrip- 
tive properties as coffee. 

It also appears from the record that 
the applicant’s trade mark “Dot” was 
registered for coffee, canned apples, 
dried prunes, and food flavoring extracts 
under date of Jan. 13, 1923, No. 193940, 
without opposition. : 

It also appears of record that accord- 
ing to the allegation in the said regis- 
tration No. 193940, the “Dot” mark had 
been continuously used and applied on 
coffee in applicant’s business since May 
15, 1922, yet not a single instance has 
been noted of record of any confusion 
having occurred in the mind of the public 
as to the ownership of the applicant’s 
coffee, or of the opposer’s chocolate due to 
the concurrent use by both parties of 
the “Dot” trade mark on their respective 
goods. 

In view of all of the circumstances in- 
volved in the case I must affirm the de- 
cision of the examiner of interferences, 


Trade Commission 


Progress of Inquiries Into 
Chain-store Systems and 
Practices in Other Indus- 
tries Is Reviewed 


The status of investigations being 
made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was reviewed by the Commission 
in a statement just made public. 
Publication of the full text of the 
statement was begun in the issue of 
Jan. 29 and concludes: 


Interstate Power (S. Res. 151, 
Seventy-first Congress, First Session): 
This inquiry directed the Commission 
to inquire into and ascertain and report 
to the Senate the quantity of electrical 
energy used for development of power 
or light, or both, however produced, 
measured by kilowatt-hours, generated 
in any State and transmitted by any 
means from the State in which it is gen- 
|erated into any other State, and to in- 
quire further into- the percentage of 
{electrical energy consumed in each 
| State which is imported from other 
States. It was further directed to in- 
|quire into such other facts relative to 


the transmission of electrical energy 
from one State to another as the Com- 
mission may deem pertinent to the in- 
quiry and investigation herein directed. 

Under the terms of the resolution the 
Commission was required to transmit a 
report of progress to the Senate within 
30 days after passage of the resolution, 
and at least once each 90 days thereafter 
until completion of the investigation. 
Accordingly, Dec. 9, the Commission 
sent to the Senate a report on the inter- 
state movement of electric power as 
called for under Senate Resoluation 151, 
this being the report required 30’ days 
from the passage of the resolution. 

Questionnaires for obtaining the neces- 
sary data required for statistical records 
in the inquiry were immediately pre- 
pared and sent out towards the latter 
part of December. Returns began to 
arrive very shortly aiterward. 


Chain Stores Investigated 


Chain stores (S. Res. 224, Seventieth 
Congress, First Session): This is a study 
which will undertake to ascertain and 
report whether consolidations of stores 
have been effected in violation of: the 
anti-trust laws and whether such con- 
solidations or combinations are suscepti- 
ble to regulation under the Federal 
Trade Commission ‘act or the anti-trust 
laws, and what legislation, if any, should 
be enacted for the purpose of regulating 
and controlling chain-store distribution. 
Field work on this inquiry was practi- 
cally completed in Cincinnati during De- 
cember. The work is already planned for 
other cities and will be carried on as 
expeditiously as possible. 


Newsprint paper (S. Res. 337, Seyen- 
tieth Congress, Second -Session):- The 
Commission, Mar. 18, 1929, directed that 
an investigation and report of the news- 
|print industry be made in accordance with 
Senate Resolution 337 adopted at the last 
session of Congress. The inquiry is di- 
rected to the question of “whether any 
of the practices of the manufacturers 
and distributors of newsprint paper 
tend to create a monopoly in the: sup- 
plying of newsprint paper to publishers 
of small daily and weekly newspapers or 
anak a violation of the anti-trust 
aws.” 


Field work on the inquiry has been 
completed, and it is expected a report 
| will be transmitted to Congress during 
| the present session. 


Cottonseed Trade Studied 


Cottonseed (S. Res. 136 and S. Res. 
147; Seventy-first Congress, First Ses- 
sion): Under a resolution agreed to by 
the United States Senate on Oct. 21, 1929, 
the Commission has. diretted that an 
immediate investigation be made of the 
cottonseed industry. 


The resolution provides for an investi- 
gation of all facts “relating to the: al- 
leged combination in violation of the 
anti-trust laws with respect to prices 
for cottonseed and cottonseed meal by 
corporations operating cottonseed oil 
mills.” 

The inquiry also -will follow directions 
of a Senate resolution of Nov. 1, 1929, 
relating to the acquisition of cotton gins 
by cottonseed oil mills. This resolution 
desires information on the charge that 
cotton gins have been acquited by the 
mills “with the purpose of destroying 
the competitive market for cottonseed 
and depressing and holding down the 
price paid to farmers for cottonseed.” 
The field work in connection with these 
inquiries is now under way. 


Peanut industry (S. Res. 139; Seventy~- 
first Congress, First Session): The Com- 
mission has directed that an mvestigation 
end report of the peanut industry be made 
in accordance with S. Res. 139, adopted 
by the Senate Oct. 22, 1929. Facts are 
desired regarding alleged combination in 
violation of the anti-trust laws, with re- 
spect to prices asked for. peanuts by 
corporations operating peanut crushers 
and mills. Work preliminary to the field 
investigation has begun. 


Price Maintenance Surveyed 

Commission inquiries: 

Resale price maintenance: The second 
and final volume of the Commission’s 
findings on this inquiry is pretty well 
rounded into sha’ There still remains 
receipt of answers to a large number of 
questionnaires which were recently sent 
out requesting additional price, mainte- 
nance data and were designed to make a 
comparison of prices for price-main- 
tained and nonprice-maintained goods. 

The first volume of the report on this 
inquiry was issued last Spring and is 
available to the public. 

Blue sky securities: The draft of the 
report on this inquiry which presents a 
study of the fraudulent sale of worth- 
less securities is in the hands of the 
Commission. 

Price bases: This study is being pur- 
sued with a view to eet. any con- 
structive measures which might be em- 
ployed to promote greater efficiency, 
economy or fairness in charging prices 
after critical study has been made to 
ascertain the several methods employed 
in the basing of prices and the causes 
for the adoption thereof. The subject 
is a complex one becanse of the many 
factors involved and the various products 
to be studied, . 








To Transmit ‘Wired 


General’ Squier Tells Senate 
Committee Transmission 
-Is_ Practicable Without 
Any Interference 


Utilization of the vast telephone sys- 
tem of the country in the introduction of 
“wired radio” into the millions of Ameri- 
can homes having telephones, by super- 
imposing the radio signals upon the tele- 
phone wires, is today commercially prac- 
ticable and should be demanded as a pub- 
lie service now suppressed, Maj. Gen. 
George O. Squier, retired, inventor of a 
group of wired radio patents, told the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce Jan. 29. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, said Gen. Squier, should be 
prevailed upon to inaugurate the wired 
radio service, since it alone has the neces- 
sary wire facilities. Heretofore, he de- 
clared, it has been “too busy” with its 
regular telephone development to con- 
sider the use of its wires for radio pro- 
grams. 


Proposal Outlined 

Gen. Squier, who was chief signal 
officer of the Army during the World 
War, explained he holds the patent for 
the “Monophone,” an instrument which, 
he declared, makes entirely feasible the 
wired radio system. He explained that 
a choice of several programs could be 
offered telephone subscribers at a nomi- 
nal monthly rental, and that the “wired 
radio” programs could be received by a 
simple attachment to the ordinary receiv- 
ing set. It would not interfere with tele- 
phone conversations or with ordinary 
“space” radio, and would be free from 
static, fading, and the other elemental 
phenomena that mar “space” reception. 

Endorsing the Couzens bill (S. 6), 
pending before the Committee, Gen. 
Squier said, however, that he would favor 
a commission over communications with 
even broader powers than the bill now 
proposes. The commission should have 
the power to “propose” developments in 
communications, he said, and compel the 
use of existing arts. In the case of wired 
radio, he declared the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph might be forced by 
such a commission, if considered advis- 
able, to throw open the use of its far- 
flung wire network for the service. 

“Space,” radio, declared Gen. Squier, 
already has reached the “saturation 
point” in the assigned band of frequen- 
cies. Through the agency of the mono- 
phone, he said, it is proposed to put 
the telephone wires now leading into 
millions of homes, to work 16 hours a 


day in providing multiple program serv-| 


ice, “The monophone must and does ac- 
complish this without interfering with 
the regular point-to-point telephone serv- 
ice or changing the present equipment in 
any way,” he said. 

Explaining he had pioneered in tele- 
Phone development and had watched 
closely its progress, Gen. Squier said the 
wires in use in the country today for 
telephones compose “the most elaborate 
and complicated array of electrical net- 
work organized for a particular national 
function ever conceived by man.” He 
said the 19,000,000 telephones’ in the 
country are interconnected by enough 
wire to reach more than half the distance 
from the earth to the sun. Over 60,000,- 
000 separate conversations are carried 
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Senate Refuses to Reduce Tariff Rate 
Fixed by Committee for Straw Hats 


. ae * . ) ¢ : ee iy ‘ 5 . 
adio oca Four Amendments Providing Lower Duties Are Rejected 
; R Is Adv ted a Proposal to Retain Present Levy Offered : 


In four successive votes, decided by 
narrow margins, the Senate repeatedly 
refused, Jan. 29, to reduce the tariff rates 
on straw hats recommended by the 
Finance Committee in the tariff bill (H. 
R. 2667). 

The Committee recommended a rate of 
$4 per dozen and 50 per cent ad valorem 
on blocked or trimmed straw hats and $4 
|and 60 per cent on sewed hats. Efforts 
/to reduce these ‘rates to duties varying 
down to 60 per cent ad valorem were 
|made by Senator Barkley (Dem.), of 
Kentucky, in several amendments, each 
of which was rejected on a roll call vote. 
The existing rate on blocked or trimmed 
| straw hats is 50 ver cent. 

When the Senate recessed, an amend- 
ment by Mr. Barkley was pending to fix 
the rate on sewed hats at 88 per cent, 
lthe tariff which, by presidential procla- 
jmation, is now effective on all sewed 
straw hats worth less than $9.50 a dozen. 


Smoot Amendment 


Adopted by Senate 


Senator Smoot, after asking that the 
|Senate take up the paragraph on hats 
land braids, presented an amendment to 
tower the Finance Committee rate on 
| straw and hemp braids, plaits and laces 
| containing rayon from 90 to 45 per cent 
| ad valorem. 

| Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
| setts, spoke against the 90 per cent rate, 
| contending that domestic hat manufac- 
liurers maintain this increased rate would 
| mean an increased price of 25 per cent 
lon hats. The present rate, he said, is 15 
| per cent. 
The Smoot amendment was adopted 
| without a record vote. — : 
When Mr. Smoot obtained unanimous 
/consent to open the paragraph to in- 
|dividual amendment, Senator Barkley 
|(Dem.), of Kentucky, introduced an 
amencment to strike out the $4 per dozen 
| specific duty on hats, blocked or trimmed, 
land leave the existing rate of 50 per 
|eent ad valorem. His amendment also 
would strike out the $4 specific duty on 
lhats if sewed and leave a rate of 60 
| per cent ad valorem. Under presidential 
| proclamation these are now dutiable at 
88 per cent. ; 

* slr Barkley asserted the specific 
rate with the ad valorem rate as pro- 
'vided by the House and approved by 
the Finance Committee would mean a 
tariff of 165 per cent. The $4 per 
dozen specific duty is greater than the 
invoice price of the hats as imported, 
he said. 
| “Jt is no consolation to the farmer 
to buy a straw hat for the harvest field 
at a 25 per cent increase when for any 
better type of straw hat he must pay 
lan increase of 165 per cent, said the 
Kentucky Senator. 
| 


|dmendment Modified 


By Senator Barkley 

| “The labor cost in the United States 
‘ig more than the cost of the imported 
| hats,” Senator Smoot interposed. Mr. 
| Barkley said American hatters are pay- 
ling their labor $1 per hour and are 
inot in a distressed condition. 

Mr. Barkley modified his amendment 
ito make it 60 instead of 50 per cent 
| on hats blocked or trimmed. 


| 








‘Radio Readjustment 
| In Iowa Proposed 


on each day, he declared. | 


New Frequencies Used 
The monophone system of wired radio, 
continued the witness, would be 


on top of the idle telephone wires.” 


An 


entirely new set of frequencies would be | 


used. “This band is also entirely above 
and out of the way of the band used by 
wired radio on power lines for broad- 
casting service,” he declared. 

Radio broadcasting would be put un- 
der ground where it belongs to be kept 
out of trouble, instead of through the 
ether, which is now congested, said Gen. 
Squier. 
tem he described as “trifling.” 
perimental system has ben operated at 
Freeport, Ill., and was_ installed for 
$2,000 or $3,000 he declared. 

“Instead of building big ‘towers for 


antennae and using power in kilowatts, | 


we can send the programs to homes 
through subterranean antennae com- 
prised in a single cable equipment and 
through distances measured by the 


thickness of paper used for insulation, | 
and distribute to a whole city a sym-| 


phony concert with only a few watts 
of power,” he said. 

In a 
cable, declared the General, there are as 
many as 1,800 wires, each leading into 
a home or office. These cables, covered 
with a lead sheath which screens the 
whole system, 
band of frequencies so high that they 
are above the audible limit, and conse- 
quently nopinterfering with the tele- 
phone operations. The simple attach- 
ment for the receiving set, however, 
translates the signals into the programs 
being broadcast. 

The programs now offered by stations 
subscribing to the chain networks, Gen. 


. 


Squier said, come to the average atone other plans for expansion, Dr. Elliott in- | House bill to another paragraph with a 


after traveling 90 per cent of the dis- 
tance by wire interconnecting the sta- 
tions, 


Control of Radio 


“Why not send the programs down ali | 
the way by wire to the house?” he asked. | 


“The Bell people, through their control 
of the wires connecting the stations, al- 
ready control radio although they don’t 
say anything about it,” he said. 

There is nothing to be lost through 
the introduction of wired radio, dé@elared 
the witness. The chain networks, he 
said, could get their pro rata shares of 
the rentals paid by the subscribers, 
which he said could be about $2 monthly, 
and thus sustain their programs without 
advertising. The telephone company, he 
declared, also would gain, and the public 
would be afforded “ideal” programs free 
of interference, 

General Squier recounted the develop- 
ment of radio in the United States, 
notably broadcasting. Declaring it the 
greatest educational medium yet de-; 
vised, he said: “Why, your sons can stay 
at home and go to Yale now.” 

Following General Squier’s testimony, 
the Committee recessed until Jan. 30, 
when W. S. Gifford, president of the A. 
T. & T., will testify. 

The “dial” telephones being installed 
by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company on a national scale, do 
not appeal to. Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 


“put 


The costs to maintain the sys- | 
An ex- 


single underground telephone | 


creates the entire new} 


'Synchronizing of Two Large 
Stations Is Planned 


| 


Adjustment of the Iowa broadcasting 
m by establishment of a new com- 
| pany which would own and operate the 
\two large stations of that State, WHO 
lat Des Moines, and WOC at Davenport, 
is proposed in an application filed with 
the Federal Radio Commisson Jan. 29 
by the Central Broadcasting Co., of Des 
Moines, the new corporation. 

The two stations would be synchro- 
nized by wire to give a continuous pro- 
gram to listeners in the territory, Dr. 
Frank W. Elliott, of Davenport, who is 
vice president in charge of operation of 
the company, told the Commission. 

Since the reallocation of October, 1928, 
the two stations have been forced to 
divide time on the 1,000-kilocycle 
| channel. 

Dr. Elliott said an application shortly 
will be filed for authority to erect a sta- 
tion using the maximum power of 50,000 
watts. Then, he said, the plan is to re- 
duce one of the stations to a regional 
status and maintain the 50,000 watt 
transmitter as a national station, These 
| developments, however, he explained, are 
subject to Commission approval. 

The new company is capitalized at 
/$500.000. The Bankers Life Company, 
of Des Moines, which heretofore has 
|operated WHO, has sold its interests to 
the new company. The Palmer Sehool 
of Chiropratic, which has operated the 
Davenport station, it was stated, will sell 
lout to the new corporation in exchange 
for its stock. The new corporation is 
|entirely devoted *~ broadcasting, and has 


| proble 


| formed members of the Commission. 
| * —— 
| Michigan, he stated during the course of 
| the hearing. 

“If I had my way I would throw them 
all out,” he observed. 


tired, as witness, Senator Couzens said 
the new automatic telephones were not 
| meeting with especial favor to some peo- 
! ple. General Squiér had testified that the 
A. T. & T. was now installing the “dial” 
| phones throughout the country. 


With Maj. Gen. George O. Squier, re- | 


“If we place anexclusive tariff rate on 
|such hats of a type that we do not pro- 
duce,” Senator Barkley continued, “I 
wonder after all what will become of our 
boasted foreign commerce? 

“We seem to have lost sight of the 

fact that the only way by which we can 
maintain our foreign trade is to allow 
them to exchange what they produce and 
we do not for what we produce. If we 
prevent them consuming our goods by 
restricting exchange, we’ will throw mil- 
lions of men out of employment who are 
now producing articles that foreign coun- 
tries buy,” he declared. 
_ The Senator attributed the decrease 
in consumption of straw hats to the 
growing habit among young people of 
going bareheaded in Summer, 


Mr. Copeland Favors 
Increase in Duty 


Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, opposed the Barkley amendment. 
He said he favored an increased tariff 
on straw hats, not to impose a burden 
on the American people, but in thought | 
jof the thousands of laboring people 
“threatened with the destruction of the 
industry on which they depend.” 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
| stated that the great mass of farmers 
get no benefit frqm the pending bill, 
and, in consequence, when an increased | 
duty is asked on things the farmer has | 
| to buy, injury is done to the farmer. 
“Since the Presiden: ‘saw fit to place 
| before us a general revision of the tariff, 
|it is my futy as a New York Senator 
| to do what I can for the special indus- 
|tries in my State,” Senator Copeland 
| responded. 
|. Calling attention to the contrast in 
| labor conditions in this country and in 
Europe, Senator Copeland said that “it 
|is almost a safe rule to lay down that 
| what we pay per day they pay per 
| week.” He cited an instance in which | 
| European laborers working from 11 
|to 13 hours a day received $10 per) 
week. 

The New York Senator said he sought 
{the “protection of our American in- 
| dustry” and to have the hat factories | 
|in America continue in operation. 

The Barkley amendment was rejected 
by a vote of 39 to 36. 
| ; Senator Barkley then proposed a 70} 
per cent rate. Senator Smoot pointed 
out that by Presidential proclamation 
the existing duty is 88 per cent. The 
amendment of Mr. Barkley was rejected, 
40 to 36. 

At the late session on Jan. 28 Senator. 
Sheppard presented a report prepared 
in the Department of Agriculture on the 
extent and possibilities of substitutes | 
and interchangeability of fats and oils. | 


Rates on Vegetable Oils 
Are Reconsidered 


After Senator Sheppard’s discussion, 
unanimous consent was granted for the 
| reconsideration of paragraph 54 dealing 
with vegetable oils. 

Senator Thomas (Rep.), .of Idaho, 
discussed an amendment proposed by 
him to the paragraph which would pro- 
| Vide increases over the Committee rates. 

The amendment, as amended, which 

was defeated by a vote of 26 to 49, pro- 
| Vided for substitution of a new, para-' 
graph. 
An amendment to the preceding para- | 
| graph relating to animal and fish oils | 
was then introduced by Senator Jones | 
| (Rep.), of Washington, to provide an 
| increase from 5 to 15 cents per gallon! 
!on cod, herring and menhaden oils. 
| The Washington Senator contended | 
| that imports of this oil have increased 
| rapidly in the last few years and that | 
| the increase in duty was fully justified. | 
|He said that the farmers had urged 
be adoption-of a higher tariff on this 
| oil. 
“It is the farmers who are farming | 
| the farmers who have urged this tariff 
on fish oil,” declared Senator Blaine | 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin. 

The Jones proposal was rejected with- 
out a record vote. 

Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, then presented an amendment to| 
paragaph 54 to provide a rate of 48/10 
cents per pound on flaxseed oil instead of 
the Comimttee rate of 37/10 cents. He 
said that unless the rate on flaxseed oil is 
made compensatory in keeping with the 
increase from 63 cents to 65 cents per 
bushel on flaxseed, the farmer would not 
receive the benefit of the increased flax- 
seed tariff, 


Substitute Amendment 
Adopted by Senate 


Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
offered a substitute amendment to make 
| the rate 43/10 per pound, later amend- 
ing it to provide 45/10 cents. This was 
agreed to by Senator Frazier and the 
aeoenpnent was adopted without a record 
vote. 

The Senate then adopted the Commit- 
tee amendment placing on the free list 
olive, palm-kernel, rapeseed, sunflower, 
and sesame oil rendered unfit for use as 
food or for any but mechanical or manu- 
facturing purposes. Palm-kernel ‘oil 
(not denatured), under present law on 
the free list, was transferred in. the 


| 











rate of 1 cent per pound. Palm-kernel 
oil rendered unfit for use as food, how- 
ever, is on the free list in the House bill, 
The Senate amendment transferred in- 
|edible rapeseed oil and sunflower oil| 
from the paragraph in the House bill | 
making them dutiable as follows: Rape- 
seed oil, 6 cents per gallon; sunflower 
oil, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Inedible sesame oil in the House bill 





| provide railway service for the husband- 


U. S. Treasury 
' Statement 
‘January 27 
. Made Public January. 29 


$1,819,256.88 
1,183,574.33 


2,452,049.83 
1,444,566.33 


Customs receipts P 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ....+ 
Miscellaneous internal 


Miscellaneous receipts ... 


Total ordinary receipts 6,899,447.37 
Public: debt receipts .....  1,000,997.50 
Balance previous day .... 103,117,661.45 


Total . 1 UB Se etch we 111,018,106,32 
Expenditures 
General expenditures .. $4.876 329.21 
Interest on public debt .. 227,240.68 
Refunds of receipts ... 1,035,849.75 
Panama Canal 10,615.18 
Operations in special ac- 
counts ; 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund . 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment 


849,026.54 | 


115,788.79 
21,748.66 | 
724,696.42 | 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today 


7,361,795.23 | 


542,392.50 
103,113,918.59 


111,018,106.32 


Plan to Link Roads 
In West Supported 


Great Northern and Western | 
Pacific File Briefs Favor- 
ing Construction 


{Continued from Page 10.] 
lose to the Southern Pacific through the| 
construction of the Alturas line and the) 
change in the direction of traffic of man-| 
ufactured products. 

“It may be well then to mention in 
this connection the fact that the West- 


ern Pacific will suffer a loss of approxi- | 
mately $775,000 per year in revenue as| 
a result of the construction of the Al- 
turas line, and that the new traffic which | 
it will obtain through the proposed con- | 
struction will be in part offset by this| 
loss of ‘revenue from traffic which. the | 
Southern Pacific has taken from it. 

“The local territory contains a vast) 
stand of timber which is in urgent need | 
of a rail outlet, and which will provide 
the Great Northern-Western Pacific with | 
approximately 1,000,000 cars of lumber 
traffic.” 

Government timber destroyed in one 
part of the Modoc National Forest within 
a few years, says the brief, had a value 
of nearly $2,500,000. Private and Gov- 
ernment witnesses agree that at least 80 
per cent of the timber in the area to be 
traversed is mature and overmature, 

“Tt. clearly appears, therefore,” de- 
clares the brief, “that the needs of the 
local territory and the great and per- 
manent volume of long-haul traffic avail- 
able, compel an affirmative answer to the 
question of public convenience and neces- 
sity involved. The proposed line will! 


ing of timber resources which may other- 
wise be lost to use of the country. The 
maturity of the timber, the fire. risk in- 
volved and the danger of serious loss 
through the beetle infestation make it 
essential not only for the owners them- 
selves but in the interest of national 
forest economy that the matured timber 
be cut and removed. This cannot be ac- 
complished without adequate railway 
service, for which applicants’ lines are 
best suited’ and from which they will de- 
rive earnings ample to justify the in- 
vestment. 

“The proposed construction is essen- 
tial to the welfare and development of | 
important stock-raising and agricultural 
interests in the territory traversed. The 
record shows the territory to be traversed 
by the new railroad construction has im- 
portant agricultural resources, that these 
resources are now largely dormant by 
reason pf inadequate and unsatisfactory 
transportation facilities and that the pro- 
posed railroad construction will result 
in the stimulation and development of ex- 
isting latent agricultural resources. 

“No attempt has been made to ques- 
tion the statement of the eminent engi- 
neer, John F. Stevens, that the location, 
grades and specifications of the proposed 
line between Klamath Falls and Keddie 
are such as to produce a railroad which 
will be as well adapted as possible for 
handling the contemplated traffic effici- 
ently and economically, considering both 
capital and operating costs. 

“There can be no doubt as to the final 
conclusion that there must be sufficient 
traffic to make this comparatively short 
new line pay. Any dispute as to just 
how great the traffic will be is not only 
unimportant but impossible of accurate 
determination. When such a short con- 
struction would make so many thousands 
of miles of existing line available for 
such important traffic, it cannot well be 
doubted that the enterprise must be a 
profitable one. * 

“The Commission has recognized as 
a matter of history that the development 
of the West has been largely due to the 
construction of railroads, depending not 
upon traffic immediately in sight but 
upon tonnage to be developed through 
the affording of transportation facilities 
and that a constructive rather than a 


Tariff 


Income of Telephone Companies 


Increased for 11 


Operating Revenues of 98 Concerns Exceed One Billion 
Dollars, Advancing 10 Per Cent for Period 


Based upon reports from 98 telephone 
companies, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made public Jan. 29 a cu- 


Revenues 


Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues ............ Ves 


Message tolls ..........-0.5. said epleB¥ etnies « 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 

Sundry miscellaneous revenues 

Licensee revenue—Cr. 

Licensee revenue—Dr. 

Telephone operating revenues 


Expenses 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses 
Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone operating revenues 
Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 
Operating income before’ deducting taxes 
Taxes assignable to operations 
Operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revénues, per cent 


*Decrease. 


+ 


Miscellaneous exchange service revenues ... 
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Safety in Aviation 


Months of Last Year 


mulative summary of revenues and ex- 
penses of the companies for the il 
months ending with November, 1929, as 
follows: 
1929 1928 
$623,796,122 $581,108,351 
42,624,175 40,115,382 
8,835,516 7,553,429 
302,268,156 264,830,287 
39,783,718 32,597,024 
26,994,327 23,023,288 
13,455,562 16,308,200 
13,051,932 15,822,713 
1,044,705,644 949,713,248 


Pct. 
7.3 
6.3 

17.0 

14.1 


Increase 
$42,687,771 
2,508,793 
1,282,087 
37,437,869 
7,186,694 22.0 
3,971,039 17.2 
*2,852,638 *17.5 
*2,770,781 *17.5 
94,992,396 10.0 


oe 


11,354,825 
24,302,892 
14,899,812 
12,857,167 
8,629,770 
72,044,466 
22,947,930 
*4,822 
*21,776 
743,595 
22,221,289 
5,144,195 
17,077,094 
85 


159,216,940 
171,779,486 
217,654,937 
97,666,014 
56,691,933 
703,009,310 
341,696,334 
: 37,483 
40,528 
6,695,725 
334,997,564 
82,838,793 
252,158,771 
67.29 


147,862,115 
147,476,594 
202,755,125 
84,808,847 
48,062,163 
630,964,844 
318,748,404 
42,305 
62,304 
5,952,130 
312,776,275 
77,694,598 
235,081,677 
66.44 








Foreign Exchange 


Néw York, Jan. 29.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today 
for cable transfers payable in’ the foreign | 
currencies are as shown below: ‘ 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) .... 
Finland (markka) .. 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) .. 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) . 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) ... 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) ... 
Spain (peseta)’... 
Sweden (krona) ... 
Switzerland (franc) . 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .. 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cu (peso) 

Medico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) .......-.+. Coeese . 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


26.7113 
11.1935 
4.4950 
5950 
13.2435 
26.8381 | 
19.3118 | 
1.7618 | 
39.7714 
49.1250 
35.0625 
35.0833 
36.2350 
49.1156 


they are conditioned, are obviously re- 
sponsive to a determination to devise 
some means by which to defeat a project 
which has passed every test of public | 
convenience and necessity. They are | 
disclosed for the first time in the course 
of the hearing upon these applications. 
They involve a definite retreat from a 
policy which has been’ maintained with- 
out substantial deviation for many: years 
past. 

“The essential vice in these proposals 
is that the interests of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company are adverse to the inter- 
ests of the applicants. Its interests are 
adverse to the Great Northern, adverse 
to the Western Pacific and adverse to the 
Santa Fe. Manifestly, it could not func- 
tion as a friendly connection, dédicating 
its efforts to building up the traffic of 
the Great Northern, the Western Pacific 
and the Santa Fe. Its position would be 
wholly equivocal. Southern Pacific rails 





| readjustment of the mining industry | 


}in the central states of Mexico, where further devleopment of air transporta- 





could not be the equivalent of the pro- 
posed connecting line. 

“Out of 70,000 cars of oranges from 
California in 1927, the Western Pacific 
secured in connection with the Southern 
Pacific but 32 cars. 

“A few years hence the contention that 
a single railroad company should hold 
exclusive possession of the gate to the 
Pacific Northwest will appear no less 
preposterous than a suggestion that the 
public interest would be served by a 
railroad monopoly between New York 
and Chicago or between Chicago and the 
Pacific coast. é 

“In no case of this character before 
this Commission has there ever been the 
volume and strength of public support, 
based on public convenience and neces- 
sity as is found in the record of the pres- 
ent applications. 

“The railroad or public service com- 
mission of 10 States, including, with 
minor exceptions, the ehtire Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific coast areas, as 
well as certain territory to the east 
thereof, filed petitions in intervention 
asking that these applications be granted 
and through their chairman.or president 
or a member or official appeared and 
presented reasons why, in their opinion, 
the interest of the public in their re- 
spective States would be served by the 
granting of these applications. A large 
number of important cities, counties 





pessimistic policy in the upbuilding of 
the national transportation system is to 
be followed by the Commission in the 





was dutiable at 3 cents per pound. It 
enters free under present law. Inedible 
olive oil also is on the free list. 





le 


administration of the transportation act. 
“The tenders of the Southern Pacific 
ompany, by the very terms upon which 


and other public authorities as well as 
long-established and truly representative 
chambers of commerce and other com- 
mercial and shippers’ organizations made 
like appearance and presented like 
evidence.” 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
December 


1929 
eoosccee 14,145,321 
’ 1,756,671 
seve 17,124,170 
1,797,839 


| 
Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue . 
Total oper. rev. 
| Maintenance of way 
| Maintenance of equipment. 4,081,029 
| Transportation expenses . 6,522,415 
Total expenses incl. other 15,763,934 
Net from railroad 3,360,236 
Taxes . 744,849 
| Uncolleetible ry. rev., ete .. er. 75,229 
Net after taxes, etc. ...-.. 2,690,616 
| Net after rents . ° 2,441,903 
| Aver. miles operated ..... 5,658.22 
j Operating ratio ... 80.4 


eeveteoe 


12 months 
1928 1929 1928 
15,415,147 205,489,402 
1,942,288 22,138,627 
18,814,183 245,418,776 
1,490,685 29,418,140 
3,726,597 51,765,468 
6,926,812 82,958,813 
13,459,277 180,570,034 
5,354,906 64,848,742 
1,176,721 11,965,798 
211,265 cr. 33,099 
3,966,920 52,916,043 
8,692,681 49,184,110 
5,639.42 5,666.43 
71.5 73.6 


1929 


23,712,131 
236,818,681 
26,895,746 
47,404,095 
82,429,731 
172,550,868 
64,267,813 
11,638,718 
318,605 
52,310,490 
49,387,716 
5,637.69 
72.9 


Southern Pacific Co.—Pacifie Line 
December 


197,215,444 , 11,001,071 
3,275,105 
16,161,708 
2,075,482 
2,821,481 
5,745,021 
12,085,110 
4,076,598 
831,585 
3,649 
3,241,364 
2,862,391 
9,130.02 
74.8 


N 


™a 
5,5 
4,1 
11,6 
1,2 
1,9 


12 months 
1928 1929 1928 
11,517,018 164,624,940 159,846,221 
3,364,096 39,215,281 38,861,232 
16,726,080 225,677,737 219,112,183 
2,002,405 27,530,535 27,508,442 
2,729,967 36,139,175 35,234,704 
6,137,266 72,468,814 72,761,622 
12,241,456 153,351,663 151,811,578 
4,484,624 72,326,474 67,300,605 
1,257,086 18,068,082 17,552,320 
6,390 28,878 570 
3,221,148 64,229,214 49,710,715 
2,964,166 48,495,250 44,956,293 
9,058.79 8,961.75 8,957.61 
13.2 68.0 69.3 


8,702,001 
7,640,714 
4,038 ,236 

480,950 


3,550,574 
veiaees 
’ 


ew York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
December 12 months 
929 1928 1929 1928 
33,903 5,967,662 77,914,074 75,341,448 
69,032 4,230,856 46,842,150 47,270,778 
78,950 11,625,671 142,458,670 137,633,053 
92,985 1,645,294 20,017,176 19,317,596 
81,045 1,708,520 23,382,074 23,870,299 
3,542,769 438,310,452 48,878,799 
7,522,894 94,118,545 94,148,641 
4,102,777 48,340,125 43,484,412 
759,995 8,066,950 7,493,995 
27,481 33,880 93,635 
8,315,301 40,239,295 35,896,782 
2,802,996 33,631,144 29,238,404 
2,131.19 2,131.60 2,148.97 
64.7 66.1 68.4 


6,712 


133.36 
65.4 


Silver Prices Affect 
Mining in Mexico’ 


Readjustment of Industry in 
Central States May Be 
Found Necessary _ 


The low price of silver may cause a 


the principal silver mines are located, 
several mines having suspended or cur- 





| tailed operations, with further inactivity 


expected unless the price situation im- | 
proves, according to cable advices from 
the commercial attache at Mexico City, 
George Wythe, made public, Jan. 29, 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The fuli text of the advices follows: | 

Mexican business conditions were gen- 
erally affected by seasonal duliness 
throughout January, although they have 
improved on the west coast since last | 
June. 

The low price of silver may cause a 
readjustment of the mining industry 
in the central states, where the princi- | 
pal silver mines are located. Several | 
mines have suspended or curtailed oper- | 
ations and a further decrease of activ-| 
ity is dxpected unless silver >rices im- 
prove. ! 

It is stated that the effect of the low 
prices will be less severe on mining op- 
erators in the northern states, where 
silver ore is extracted along with other 
ores and is of secondary importance. 

The public debt question ‘and the re- 
organization of the national railways are 
outstanding problems confronting the 
new administration which takes office on 
Feb. 5, 1930. 

A survey of the national railways has 
been completed by accounting and engi- 
neering firms, while General Calles is or- 
ganizing a staff to«begin actual: reor- 
ganization work. On Jan. 9, the treas- 
ury department recommended payment | 
on old supply bills which now amount 
to approximately 1,000,000 pesos. 

The combined statistics of the four 
aviation companies operating -in Mexico 
during 1929 show a total of 19,000 fly- 
ing hours, and 5,000,000 kilometers flown, 
while 9,000 passengers and 57,000 kilo- 
grams of correspondence were carried. | 


Suit Filed to Obtain 
Prospecting Permit | 


Court Order Sought Against 
Secretary of Interior 


A petition for a writ of mandamus to 
compel the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue permits to prospect on the public 
domain for oil and gas was filed in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia Jan. 29 by Richard D. Vedder, of Los 
Angeles, through his attorney, Lewis E. 
Hoffman. 

The petition alleges that the order of 
the Secretary, issued Mar. 13, 1929, in 
accordance with the President’s oil con- 
servation policy, withdrawing from the 
public the privilege of obtaining permits 
to prospect on public lands, is invalid and 
beyond the scope of the Secretary’s au- 
a as granted by the act of Feb. 25, 


Mr. Vedder states that, subsequent to 
the order of the Secretary, he attempted 
to file an application for a permit in a 
local land office in California. The ap- 
plication was refused and, upon hearing 
after appealing .to the Department of 
the Interior, the refusal was upheld, it 
being stated that the matter involved was 
then under the consideration of the 
courts. \ 

The petition contends that the present 
administration oil policy is a usurpation 
of the powers of Congress and, in effect, 
a nullification of the oil leasing act itself. 


| to those organizations carrying p 


|the ordinary course of its airwa 
|velopment program. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office, 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before. such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-29916. (S) Departments and Establish- 
ments—Services Between. Where one de- 
partment or establishment of the Govern- 
ment performs services for another the 
amount chargeable to the appropriations of 
the establishment for which the services are 
performed is limited to the additional ex- 
penses actually incurred by reason thereof. 
A-22708 dated May 21, 1928; 7 Comp. Gen. 
709; 6 id, 81; id. 217. (Jan. 24, 1930.) 

A-30037. (S) Travel Expenses—Enter- 
taining. The appropriation contained in the 
act of Mar. 4, 1929, 45 Stat, 1612, of $90,000 
for the expensés of participation by, the 


Passenger Transportatioh to 
Be Limited to Fixed 
Routes and Required Use 
Of Navigation Aids 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
boundary-lighted intermediate fields, 
beacon lights, weatner service, frequent 
radio broadcasts of complete weather in- 
formation; two-way radio communication 
with planes in flight and radio range bea- 
cons for guiding aircraft through fog, 
storm or other conditions of poor visi- 
bility. 

Third Requirement Added 

To these two requirements there now 
is added a third which, in add¥éion to 
licensed aircraft and airmen, requires a 


‘).| full utilization of the air navigation 


facilities and specifies that all aircraft 
engaged in the transportation of pas- 
sengers for hire on schedule interstate 
service shall be operated over fixed routes 


*| provided with these aids to air navigation 


and that the aircraft engaged in such 
operations shall be equipped to take 
full advantage of these-aids. 

Experience has shown us that our ob- | 
jectives can best be accomplished through 
the promulgation of suitable regulations, 
which, through their flexibility, nay bs 
readily kept abreast with the rapid gZ- 


| ress of aeronautics, rather than by leg- 
}islation which requires action by Con- 


gress to meet conditions as they arise. 

Representatives of a majority of the 
air transport operators are meeting at 
the Department of Commerce for a con- 
ference on the details necessary to carry 
out the objects in mind. 


Needs Are Outlined 
In general the requirements for the 


tion and air commerce, to be applicable 
sen- 
gers for hire over scheduled, fixed rutes, 
are: y { 
Two - way radio facilities aboard +t 
planes for reception of frequent broa: 
casts of weather information, emergen:. 
messages, the transmission of inquiri 
to ground organizations for the me ) 
guidance of the plane, and also for r- 
ception of signals from available rad: 


|range beacons, which are designed tc 


keep the plane on its course at all times; 

The routes over which such operations 
are conducted shall be provided with ade- 
quate airports and suitable intermediate 
landing facilities properly equipped for 
use in case the flight is interrupta@); also 
proper communication and weather re- 
porting service, so that the operating 
units will be able to keep in touch with 
their planes by radio at all times, by 
sending and receiving messages of im- 
portance to the safe completion of the| 
flight; 

Adequate night-flying facilities’ for 
air passenger operations after dark, 
which will include airways lighted with 
beacon lights and- properly-lighted air- 
ports and intermediate’ fields’and also 
the equipment of the planes themselves 
with navigation lights and suitable Wpehts) 


for landing after dark. 
Greater Safety Predicted 

Greater safety and reliability, in- 
creased use of air transportation by the 
public and further development of air 
commerce and the aircraft industry un- 
doubtedly ‘will result from strict abdher- 
ence to these requirements, I firm be- 
lieve. 

The Department of Commerce has 
made much progress in the matter of! 
equipping airways with aids to naviga 
tion. It has provided beacon lights, ha: | 
established lighted intermediate landing 
fields, is issuing carefully prepared air 
way maps for the guidance of flyers, has! 
provided the radio range beacons an’) 
facilities for radio communication br q 
tween the ground and planes in flig 
and has provided for the broadcast ¢ .| 


| weather information to planes at: 
| quent intervals. 


The Department’s efforts in ‘is 
spect are almost without end. As f:, 
as authorization and appropriations : 
available, new projects of this nati 
are undertaken an! the Department 
speeding this work to the utmosy of . 

’ 


ability, 

In the interest of public safe an’ 
the development of air transportatio | 
and air commerce, transport organiz: 
tions under the regulations to be estal 
lished will be required to have the pr | 
scribed facilities available before unde -| 
taking operations. If the Governmen:| 
has been unable to provide the facilities. 
such as livhted airways, radio communi 
cation, radio beacons and weather re- 
ports, then the organization itself mus 
take the necessary stevs or await the 
Government’s ability to provide Ron 
y de- 


Must Await Equipment ; 


This develops a situation which is not 
unlike a newly projected railway system 
The trains cannot operate until the righ’ 
of way has been established. 

Also included in the discussion at thé 
conference are the subject of certain def. 
inite requirements governing the regular 
and periodic overhaul and maintenance 
of planes and engines in passengell 
transport operation. 


Congress Provides Funds 
For Radio Commmipay 1 


_ A total. of $106,000 of appropriations 
including $75,000 of reappropriated funds 
is to be put at the disposal of the Fed! 
eral Radio Commission under a resolu 
tion (H. S. Res, 217), adopted by bot! 
the Senate and the House Jan, 29. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of Li 
Fayette, Ind., Chairman of the Commit 
tee on Appropriations, announced th 
Commission will be out of funds by Fek 
1 unless this appropriation meantime be 
comes law, 

The resolution provides funds fo 

salaries of the five Commissioners, wh 
receive $10,000 annually, and for a 
other authorized expenses up to the to’ 
mentioned. \ 
United States in the international confe 
ence for the revisién of the convention ¢ 
1914 for the safety of life at sea does n¢ 
contemplate nor authorize the reimburs 
ment of expenditures made by an o 
the United States for entertaining on 
of the United States delegation to,s 
ference and an allotment of funds#fr@}y sa’ 
appropriation for such purpose by 2 
retary of State is ineffective to a ri 
expenditures therefor, (Jan. 23, 1930.) 


co 





AvTHorizen Sta’ 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT 


Onty Are PrEesEeNTeD Heretn, BEING 
OMMENT BY THE Unitep STaTes DaILy 


’ 


- State Finance 


New Laws Proposed 


For New Jersey on 
Insurance and Banks 


Increases in State Aid for 
Road Building Asked in 
Bills Introduced in Legis- 
lature 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Jan. 29. 

A number of insurance company and 
banking measures have been introduced 
in the New Jersey Legislature, dealing 
with paid-in capital of insurance com- 
panies and with the organization of trust 
companies. Call or street loans by New 
Jersey banks at any rate agreed upon 
would be legalized under a bill intro- 
duc y Assemblyman Gopsill. | 

Twe bills were presented to increase 
the State aid for the construction of 
county and township roads. The first, 
sponsored by Senator Pratt, of Hunter- 
don, would apportion $2,100,000 from the 
gasoline tax receipts, the distribution to 
be on a basis of $100,000 to each county, 
for road building. 

Senator Sterner, of Monmouth, offered 
the second, which would increase the 


Time of Acquiring Disability No Bar 
To Relief for Depositor in Association Pennsylvania Rules 


‘Permanent’ Construed as Merely Indefinite in Allowing, 
Recovery Against Building and Loan Society 


| State of Ariz 


| “Permanent disability” under a certi- 
ficate of membership in a building and 
| loan association, whereby the association , 
agrees to pay to the holder of the mem-| 
bership, on happening of such disability, 
|his deposits with specific interest, has 
| been held by the Supreme Court of Ari- 
zona to include, in the absence of affirma- 
tive exceptions in the policy, disabilities 
of a permanent nature happening either 
before or after the mémbership contract 
originated. 

he opinion of the court further de- 
| scribed what is meant by a permanent 
| disability by declaring that, in the eyes 
|of the law it is not one which is neces- 
sarily synonymous with perpetual, life- 
long or unchangeable disability, but, 
rather, a disability which, at the time 
the issue is determined shall reasonably 
appear to be destined to continue for an 


| 
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State Deposits 


ona: Phoenix. 


not until their deaths could such sums | 
be recovered, or, if they are recoverable 
upon disability, such disability must be 
both permanent and total. 

The original contracts were introduced 
in evidence, and it appears the provision 
in regard to payment on disability reads 
as follows: 

In the event of death or the permanent 
disability of the legal owner of this certifi- 
cate and provided the installment payments 
have each been made promptly as due, we 
will pay to the legal representative on de- 
mand within 30 days after receipt by us of 
satisfactory proofs of death, all moneys paid 
on this certificate plus interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent per a num. 

The words in such clause “or the per- 
manent disability’ were stamped with 
red ink, evidently being inserted after 
the printed form of contract had been 
prepared. 


‘Treasurer Reviews 


No other portion of the con- 
€ ‘ m tract refers to payment upon disability. 
The particular certificate, upon which | ft js clear that this provision of the con- 
| the question arose, the court explained, tract, before the addition of the words 
contained a provision to pay to the repre- |\“or the permanent disability,” gave to 
sentatives of the legal holder thereof) the personal representatives of plaintiff 


indefinite period. 


‘be. 


upon his death. Inserted in the same 


—after the death of the latter—the 


On State Depositories 


Provisions of Law Governing 
Selection and Methods of 
Safeguarding Deposits 
Discussed by Mr. Martin 


By Edward Martin 

Treasurer, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania has a unique method of 
selecting its State depositories. Any 
bank, banking institution or trust com- 
pany which desires to be made a deposi- 
tory must file an application with the 
State treasurer. The applicant must 
complete an application, designating the 
amount of deposits solicited and state 
the amount of capital paid in, surplus, 
number of stockholders, whether the 
stock is well distributed or largely held 
by a few individuals, as well as the 
length of time the institution has been 
engaged in business under its charter. 

This statement must be verified by 
oath or affirmation of the president, 
cashier or trust officer, as the case may 
The application, which is addresséd 
to the State treasurer, must be presented 


Trusts 


Recent years have been marked by a 
phenomental expansion in trust company | 
facilities and in their use by the general 
public. The protection and specialized 
services offered by the corporate fiduciary 
has finally, through advertisement and 
educational methods, been brought home 
to the public, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, people generally are rapidly be- 
coming “trust minded.” 

Proof of this is found in that competent 
authorities now reckon that trust serv- 
ices have been extended to give fiduciary 
protection to about one-third of the de- 
veloped wealth of the United States. 
Trust companies and banks with trust 
departments in 1928 were named execu- 
tors or trustees under wills six times 
as often as in 1923. The life insurance 
trust, very little known or used in 1923, 
has gained public favor, and it is esti- 
mated that there is over $1,000,000,000 


Trust Services Now Said to Cover 


Third of Nation’s Developed Wealth 


Protection Offered by Corporate Fiduciary Brought pe In Fiseal Year 1928 
To Public by Educational Methods 


By Clyde F. Lamborn 
Assistant Attorney, Department of Banking, State of California. 


First mortgages and deeds of 
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Montana Revenues 
Exceeded Receipts 


y 


Operation and Maintenance 
Of Government Set at 
$11.90 Per Capita; $4,-. 

Mortgage insurance certificates. . $3,162,000 


U. S. Government bonds and notes 2,698,000 078,074 Spent on Roads 
Municipal bonds .. . 2,010,000 | iv 

An increase in per capita expendityres, ., 
with a large proportion of the total out- 
lay going for highway construction and ° 
maintenance, is shown by a study of the’ 
financial statistics of the State of Mon-.,,, 
tana for the fiscal year 1928, according 
to a summary issued Jan. 29 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

The per capita figures for 1928 are. 
based on a population of 548,889, Federal,_ 
census of Jan. 1, 1920. These statistics 
were compiled by Hugh K. Gaw Jr., of * 
the State auditor’s office. 


000,000, représented by the following 
classes of securities: 


ee ee 
School bonds ......... 
State of California bonds . 
Mortgages on bank premises .... 
Irrigation district bonds 
County bonds ee ’ 
Real estate bonds 
Land bank bonds .. 
Certificates of deposit 


1,661,000 
1,641,000 
1,211,000 
1,000,000 
592,000 
450,000 
252,000 
232,000 
3,000 


Total chy Sele Oh $14,912,000 | 
The two important prerequisites of a| 
continued healthy and profitable growth 
of trust business are: A properly qual- 
ified and trained personnel and an elastic 


trust system that lends itself readily to 
the various tvpes of trust business that 
are offered. Though neither can function 
without the other, the choice of the man 
who is to guide and direct the activities 


Per Capita Cost Higher 
_, The payments for operation and main-» 
tenancé of the general departments of 
Montana amounted to $6,531,522, - or 
$11.90 per capita. 


This includes $1,542.+"" 


of such trusts now in force in the United | fi 


of the department necessarily comes | 


est 944, apportionments for education to 


present allotment from motor vehicle | ¢jause was the phrase granting payment, privilege of collecting the entire amount by him to the board of finance and rev- States. When one realises how few’ de- the thinor civil divisions of the State. .. 


receipts to the counties from a total of 
$2,100,000 to $2,625,000. 


ra@ulated by a bill submitted by Sen- 


atér Abell, one of the provisions pro- 


hibiting investments in municipal bonds | 


when the municipal debt limit exceeds 
30 per cent of. property valuations. 


asked by Senator Stewart for the inter- 
state bridge commission either to lay 


- tracks for trolleys on the Camden-Phila- ! 


delphia bridge or to convert the unused 
space to vehicular traffic. 
Full Pay for Sick Policemen 

Assemblyman Gaurini, of Hudson, in- 
troduced a measure to empower the 
governing bodies of municipalities to 
grgnt fult pay to policemen or firemen 
wh? are injured or ill. The question has 

been a matter of dispute between Hudson 
j 4 County officials and the civil service 
t commission. ‘ 

Establishment of a State plumbing 
code and the licensing of plumbers was 
} Berereee by Assemblyman Muir, of 
nion. 

Newspapermen would be relieved of 
disclosing the source of any information 
before a grand or petit jury or investi- 
gating committee by the terms of a bill 
offered by Assemblyman Vanderbach. 


Premium Gasolines 
’” Differ in Qualities 


{Continued from Page 1.] 2 
character of the particular commercial 
gasoline used, but is always small, being 
generally less than 1 part in 1,300 parts 
of gasoline by volume. f 

The sole effect of adding ethyl fluid to 
o given) gasoline: iS to lessen the tendency 
to knock or detonate. The volatility of 
the gasoline, its heat. value, and its 
* sgecific gravity remain those of the com- 
mercial gasoline used. Ethyl gasolines 
consequently vary somewhat as to their 
volatility, starting qualities, acceleration 
and other characteristics dependent on 
the gasoline alone. 
If the knock is due to carbon, ethyl 
gasoline removes the knock, but not the 
yom. Under certain conditions and in 
{ tam engines the untreated gasoline 
would knock unless the spark were ex- 
cessively retarded. In such cases the use 
of ethyl. gasoline permits normal spark 
- advanee without detonation and thereby 
improves power and fuel economy. 


Since the advantages of using pre-’ 


mium gasolines of the “high test” or of 
the “antiknock” variety may be con- 
siderable or may be nil, ‘depending upon 
the weather and the kind and condition 
of the engine, the user must decide when 
y*he added cost is justified. 


‘Banks of Arkansas 
, Gain in Resources 


~ 
¥ State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Jan. 29. 

1 eposits in 343 State banks in Arkan- 
sam totaled $151,144,702.78 last’ Dec, 31, 
compared with $153,120,781.06 on de- 

osit in 359 banks on Dec, 31, 1928, it 
is shown in a composite statement for 
the year by Walter E. Taylor, State 
banking commissioner. 

' The report shows that total re- 

. sources of 343 banks as of last Dec. 31 
totaled $179,816,492.70, compared» with 
$179,232,858.82 at.the end of 1928. Cash 
in possession of the banks Dec, 31, 1929, 
totaled $43,586,664.36, compared with 
$45,163,390.33 on Dec. 31, 1928. 

Loans outstanding at the end of 1929 
totaled $103,796,495.77, compared with 
$103,322.926.11 at the end of 1928. 

Individual deposits Dec. 31 totaled 
$69,072,711.70, compared with $71,875,- 
101.71 on the same date in 1928. Sav- 
ings deposits showed a decrease. the to- 
tal at the end of 1929 being $27,286,- 
wy Ty anced $28,733,523.45 at the end 
0 \ 


Individual Debits Show 
Gain in Minneapolis Area 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
ponding weeks last year, country check 
clearings were 12 per cent smaller and 
the daily average of building contracts 
awarded was $132.700, as compared to a 
dailv average of $255,900 in January last 


ar. 

City member banks reduced their_bor- 
rowings from this Federal reserve bank 
to $2,200,000 on Jan. 15. This was the 
lowest borrowing figure on any weekly 
report date since the early Spring of 
1928, and gives evidence of a better re- 
adjustment of the balance sheets of these 
banks to the changed economic conditions 
of the current year. The change in the 
condition of these banks was partly a de- 
crease of $22,000,000 in deposits as com- 
pared with a year ago. All classes of 
deposits have shared in the decline ex- 
cept deposits of public funds. Corre- 
spondent bank balances, in particular, 
were at the lowest January level in the 
four-year record. This small amount of 
country bank balances resulted when 

untry banks failed to increase their bal- 

with city correspondent banks in 
usual manner last Fall. This, in 
» Was caused by the unsatisfactory 
in the Northwest. 
untry member bank deposits in 
mber were 5 per cent. smaller than | 


Plated by of State moneys would be | 
t 


upon the “pérmanent disability” of the 
holder. This, the court held, entitled the 
owner to himself recover in such con- 
| tingency. ' 


JoHN L. ALpous 
ss 


CIATION OF ARIZONA. 
Arizona Supreme Court. 
{ No. 2817. 

Appeal ire the 
| Yavapai County. 
| Favour & BAKER, for appellant; Norris, 
FLYNN & PaTTERSON, for appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 20, 1930 


Lockwoop, C. J.—John L. Aldous, 
hereinafter called plaintiff, brought suit 
against Intermountain Building & Loan 
| Association of Arizona, a corporation,, 
| hereinafter called defendant, in the 
| Superior Court of Yavapai County, The 
matter was heard before the court sit- 
ting without a jury, and judgment was 
|rendered for defendant; whereupon, 
plaintiff appealed from the judgment and 
from the failure of the court to make 
findings of fact and conclusions of law, 
after they had been requested. Plain- 
tiff’s action was hased on the provisions 
of two contracts: the first between him- 
self and defendant; and the second he- 
tween one David Odden and defendant, 
Odden having assigned his rights in his 
contract to plaintiff. The complaint al- 
leged that Odden and Aldous each had 
on deposit with defendant certain sums 
of money representing payments which 
they had made to it; that these deposits 
were made under an agreement that in 
the event of the permanent disability 
of the depositors, they might receive 
back their deposits -in full- with-€ per 
cent interest; that each of them was per- 
manently disabled and had made-demand 
for return of the deposits, but defendant 
had failed and refused to pay them. 


Permanent Disability 
Is Denied in Answer ° 


Defendant answered, admitting the 
receipt of the various sums alleged in 
the complaint, and that it had entered 
into contracts with Aldous and Odden, 
which contracts, it alleged, among other 
things contained the following clause: 

In the event of death or the permanent 
total disability of the legal owner of this 
certificate and provided the installment 
payments have each been made promptly as 
due, we will pay te the legal representative 
on demand within 30 days after receipt by 
us of satisfactory proofs of death, or per- 





Superior Court of 


An appropriation of $100,000 was | INTERMOUNTAIN Buitpinc & LOAN Asso- 


paid in, plus 6 per cent interest. If we 
adopt the construction placed by de- 
fendant upon the clause as amended, the 
words added are mere surplusage; for 
their addition would in no way change 
the legal effect of the contract from 
what it was without them. It is a car- 
dinal rule: of the construction of con- 
‘tracts that some effect is to be given. 
if possible, to every part thereof. And 
a contract is to be construed most} 
strongly against the person who pre- 
pared it. The only possible way in which 
any effect can be given to the added 
phrase is on the theory of plaintiff: to 
, wit, that his representatives could re- 
cover the amount paid, in case of his 
death; and he could récover, himself, ir 
case. of permanent disability; and such, 
we are satisfied, is the legal interpreta- 
tion of the contract. It will be noted 
the clause discussed refers to “per- 
manent disability” instead of “permanent 
and total disability” as claimed by de- 
fendant. If, therefore, the pleadings and 
the evidence show “permanent disability” 
of plaintiff and Odden, and if they made 
proper demand for a_ return of the 
money, plaintiff was entitled to recover | 
on both causes of action. 


Modified View Taken 
Of Term ‘Permanent’ 


What is the meaning of the phrase 
“permanent disability,” as contained in| 
the contract? The question is not with- 
out difficulty. The word “permanent” is 
defined by the lexicographers as: “Con- 
tinuing in the same state; remaining un- 
altered or unremoved; abiding; durable.” 
International Dictionary, 1925 edition. 
It is the antithesis of the word “tempo- 
rary.” It is, however, not necessarily, 
as a matter of law, synonymous with 
pérpetual or lifelong or unchangeable. 
Soule v. Soule, 4 Cal. A. 97, 87 Pac. 205. 
A man, for example, may have a pet- 
manent residence. This does not mean 
| he must continue to live there his whole 
life. Or he may be said to have a per- | 
manent position, but this does not neces-'| 
sarily imply he will hold it until his 
death. he meaning of the word is to 
be construed according to its nature and 
its relation to the subject matter and 
| context of the contract where it is used. 

Mead v. Ballard, 7 Wall. 290, 19 L.! 
Ed. 190; Texas & Pacific R. Co. v. Mar- 
shall, 136 U. S. 398, 34 L. Ed. 385. Were 
we, in a contract of this nature, to con- 
sider the word “permanent” as implying 
necessarily “existing for life,” the.clause 
would be of no practical value until after 
the death of a depositor, so far as dis- 





| 


1 





| manent total disability, all moneys paid on | ability by illness is concerned; for, until 
this certificate, less membership fee, plus| death actually occurs, there is always 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. | the possibility, even though remote, of 
and then alleged, as against the claim|recovery from disability caused by dis- 
of’ Aldous individually, ease—as distinct from an accident re- 


Defendant denies that the plaintiff is to- sulting in loss of a member. After death | 
tally and permanently disabled * * *. 





and further, 

Defendant further alleges that the plain- 
i tiff has failed to furnish to the defendant 
{satisfactory proof, or any proof at all, of 
his permanent total disability. 

In. respect to the claim under Odden’s 
contract, defendant alleged as follows: 
* * * this defendant denies that the said 
David Odden was permanently disabled dur- 
ing the month of December, 1926, or at any 
time’ * * *. 

The case was tried on the issues raised 
by the complaint and answer on Apr. 
19, 1928, and taken under advisement 
until June 30, On that date, the record 
shows judgment was rendered in favor 
of defendant and against plaintiff on 
both causes of action—the court, at the 
time of entering judgment, making cer- 
tain oral statements concerning the 
grounds of its decision, which were taken 
down and transcribed by the clerk. On 
July 3 plaintiff filed a written request 
for findings of fact and conclusions of 
law, but none were ever made in com- 
pliance with such request. . 

There are a number of assignments of 
error, but on examining the record we 
think it best first to discuss the case on 
the basis of the fundamental principles of 
law applicable thereto, and afterwards, 
if necessary, to take up the specific as- 
signments of error. The first question 
we consider is the construction of the 
written contracts on which the suit was 
based. It is the contention of plaintiff 
that under such contracts. any time he 
and Odden were “permanently disabled” 
they could recover the full amount paid 
defendant, plus 6 per cent interest. On 
the other hand, defendant insists that 
I a) 
in December last year, with the greatest 
shrinkage occurring in Montana and 
North Dakota. Country bank borrowing 
from this Federal reserve bank was 
slightly smaller on Jan. 15, 1930, than 
a year ago, owing to a reduced volume 
of borrowing in the eastern half of the 
district. 

The call for condition reports as of 
Dec. 31 affords another opportunity to 
survey the changes in the condition of | 
selected country member banks which | 
have occurred during 1929. Deposits at 
these banks revealed the same decline as 
has been shown in the monthly deposit 
record of all country member banks in 
the district. 

Loans, on the contrary, have remained 
stationary, and the decrease in deposits 
at these selected banks has been accom- | 
panied by decreases in security holdings | 
and in cash and balances due from banks. 
The decreases in deposits were largest | 
in the Wheat Belt banks and in banks | 
in the livestock range territory. Banks | 





| submitted Apr. 19, 1928, and judgment 


portion of the clause would immediately 
become effective. 

We are of the opinion that the word 
“permanent,” as used in the clause above 
referred to, means that, at the time the 
isue is determined, it shall reasonably 
appear the condition will continue to 
exist indefinitely. In other words, ap- 
plying to the present case, it must have 
appeared that the disability of Aldous 
and Odden at the time of the trial was 
such that it would continue for an in- 
definite and indeterminable period of 
time. In considering the question of 
whether the evidence supports the judg- 
ment, we are met with the situation 
that there are no findings of fact or con- 
| clusicns of law; nor will the statement of 
the court at the time judgment was ren- 
dered take their place. Deatsch v. Fair- 
field, 27 Ariz. 387, 233 Pac. 887. Under 
such cireumstances, our rule—repeated 
so often that it needs no citations to 
support it—is that if under any theory 
of the evidence the trial court could 
|reasonably make findings supporting its 
| judgment, we must presume that it did 
so. The appellant reeognizes this rule, 
for he has assigned as error the failure 
or refusal of the trial court to make 
findings. 


' 


Question Turns on 
Matter of Evidetice 


We have held that if a request for 
findings of fact is not made within a 
proper time, the court is under no obliga- 
tions to make them. 

Deatsch v. Fairfield, supra; Morgan v. 
Krook, (Ariz.), just decided but not yet | 
reported. In this case, the matter was 


was rendered June 30, The request for 
findings was not made until July 3. It 
is urged that the presiding Teles had 
been called in from an outside county; 
and, therefore, the proceeding of June 
30 was merely a decision, under Para- 
graph 346, R. S. A. 1913, and that judg- 
ment could not be rendered until 10 days 
thereafter. This position cannot 

sustained. Paragraph 346, supra, refers 





only to cases where the visiting judge 
does not return to the county of trial, but 
mails his decision to the clerk of the 
court. If he comes back ‘and actually 
renders judgment from the bench in the 
county of trial, the rule is the same as 
when the judgment is rendered by a local 
judge. Further, the request for findin 

must be made before the case is a 
mitted for decision. Morgan v. Krook, 
supra. No question is raised as to de- 
snes on and proof tendered to defend- | 
ant, 


enue within 30 days from the date he 
receives it. 


If the board approves an institution 
as a depository it must furnish a bond 
to secure payment of deposits and inter- 
ests to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, with a proper warrant of attorney 
to ‘confess judgment in favor of the 
Commonwealth, secured by a surety com- 
pany or individual sureties to be ap- 
proved by the board, in the amount of 
the deposit to be made. 


Requirements for Bond 

If a. corporate bond be given no one 
surety. company shall be approved in 
an aggregate amount in excess of five 
times its capital, surplus and reserve 
and, whenever individual sureties are 
presented for approval, they shall qualify 
in an aggregate over and above their | 
individual liabilities to three times the 
amount of the deposit. No one person} 
may qualify for more than one-fourth 
of the total amount of the bond required. | 

The law provides that in lieu of the 
surety bonds of surety companies or of 
individuals as aforesaid, the deposit of 
State moneys may be secured by the} 
deposit, with the State treasurer, of 
United States, municipal or county | 
bonds, to be approved by the board, in 
an amount measured by their actual 
market value equal to the amount. of 
deposit so secured and 20 per centum 
in addition thereto. The Government or 
municipal bonds must be accompanied 
by proper assignment, or power of attor- 
ney to transfer the same, and said trust | 
deposit of securities must be main- 
tained, on request, 
aforesaid, in case of any depreciation 
in the value thereof, 

Two Kinds of Depositories 

Pennsylvania has. two classes of de- 
positoriés—active and inactive. At the 
present time there are eight active ones, 
which pay interest on daily balances at 
the rate of 2 per cent. Inactive deposi- 
tories pay interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent. 


| years to come. 


at the amount | 


cedents leave wills and what percentage 
this $1,000,000,000 in life insurance 
trusts bears to the total of $90,000,000,- 
000. of life insurance in force in the 
United States today we can, without un- 
due optimism, foresee a brilliant, pro- 
fitable and increased development in the 
business of the corporate fiduciary in the 
Investigation by our 
department has shown that the growth 
of trust company business in California 
has more than kept pace with the de- 
velopment of such business in the United 
States as a whole. 


In California all trusts are classified | 
and defined as either court trusts or pri- 
vate trusts. A court trust is one in 
Which any trust company accepts under 
appointment, order or decree of any court 
as executor, administrator, guardian, as- 
signee, receiver, depository, or trustee, or 
in which it receives on deposit from a 
public administrator under the provisions 
of the California bank act, or from any 
executor, administrator, guardian, as- 
signee, receiver, depository or trustee 
under any order or decree of any court, 
money or property. Such trusts in Cali- 
fornia are subject to the supervision of 
the superintendent of banks. 


Private Trusts Free 
Of State Supervision 


Any other trust is a private trust, and 
as such is not subject to the supervision 
of the superintendent of banks unless the 
creator at the time the trust is made, or 
later with the consent of the beneficiaries, 
directs that said private trust is to be 
subject to the supervision of the superin- 





trusts. 


The manner in which these two gener; 
classes of trusts have grown in Cali- 
fornia is well demonstrated by the fact 
that court trust resources, over which 
the State banking department has super- 
vision, increased 40 per cent: during the 
five-year period 1923-1928, while private 





In Pennsylvania the inactive deposi- 
tories are limited to 25 per cent of the. 
paid-in capital and surplus. In addition 
no inactive depository may have moré 
than $500,000 on deposit at one time. 
These provisions of the law enable the 
State treasurer to have deposits with 
banks in most. of the towns in Pennsyl- 
vania. While the amount which may be 
ee in an active depository is not 
imited, the total amount which may be 
on deposit at any one time at such banks 
is $10,000,000, 

The State treasurer is watching everv 
deposit made so that the Commonwealth 
will receive the maximum amount of 
interest. The treasury’ department’s 
affairs are managed as carefully as any 
large bank because in nmiany respects 
the department is really a large banking 


it would be unnecessary, for thé other} institution. 


O_O 


were at the time of the trial “per- 
manently disabled” within the méaning 
of the definition above given? 

Without going into it in detail, we are 
of the opinion the evidence shows’ con- 
clusively such disability did exist as to 
Aldous; but that as to Odden, the issue 
might have been decided either way. Had 
the trial court found that rmanent 
disability existed as to the latter, we 
should not have reversed the judgment 
for insufficiency of evidence; but no such 
finding appearing in the record, we can- 
not say, as a matter of law, the judg- 


ment on the second cause of action was | 


not supported by the evidence. 

Counsel have devoted a large portion 
of their briefs to arguing the question 
as to whether or not the permanent dis- 
ability on which the action is based must 
have arisen after the execution of the 
contract. The situation herein is very 
different from an insurance policy. In 
that, the insured generally warrants his 
condition of health at the time of the 
policy, and a_ wilful misstatement 
thereof, of course, invalidates the policy. 
Even in an insurance policy, however, 
if the insured discloses his condition 
fully and freely, and the company then 


what such condition was, But in the 
case at bar, there was no warranty of 
health nor any provision in the contract 
requiring the disability must arise after 
its execution; and there is an excellent 
reason for the difference, An insurance 
policy is based on the presumption the 
applicant is in good health at the time, 
and the annual premium and policy re- 
serve are calculated on such presump- 
tion. If the applicant does not come up 
to the standard, the company may be 
seriously damaged by such failure. In 
a contract of the present nature, how- 
ever, under no circumstances in casé of 
disability does the company return more 
than it has received. from the contract 
holder, plus ordinary interést. This con- 
tract was prepared by defendant, and 
if it wished to impose any limitatiors 
on its liability other than that appearing 
affirmatively in the contract, it should 
have so stated. We are of the opinion 
that the ae disability” clause 
applies to disability arising at any time, 
either before or after the execution o7 
the contract—at least, unless fraud was 
practiced on defendant in regard to the 
matter, and there is no pretense that 
such was the case, 

For the foregoing reasons, the judg- 
ment is affirmed as to the second cause 


Is, therefore, the evidence in this|of action; and reversed and remanded 


in the mixed farming and lumber and | case sueh that we can say, as a matter | for a new trial on the first cause of ac- 


mining regions showed smaller deposit 
decreases, | 


of law, a reasonable man must have con- 
cluded therefrom that, Aldous and Odden 


tion, in accordance with the views ex- 
pressed herein, 


trusts during the same period increased 
159 per cent.. During this same period 
the number of court trusts administered 
increased 153 per cent, while private 
trusts showed a gain of 187 per cent. 
Education of the public has been the 
greatest single force behind this’ re- 
markable growth of trust ¢ompany busi- 
ness in California. In educating the pub- 
lic, trust companies pointed out that such 
institutions offered financial responsibil- 
ity, wide knowledge and experience, per- 
manency, efficiency, accuracy and immedi- 
ate availability. The corporate trustee 
|never dies and is always ready to act 
upon a moment’s notice. 
responsibility is a real one. In addition 
to the good name of the trust company 
and its resources, the law requires trust 
companies and trust departments of de- 
te gre State banks and national 


tendent of banks, as in the case of court | 


Ability Is Necessary 
In Handling Problems 


Problems which must be met in the 
performance of trust functions are 
greatly diversified. The ability to work 
out these problems is predicated on a 
thorough legal training backed up by 
sound business judgment. Experience 
has démonstrated that while these two 
are absolutely essential, a knowledge of 


| investments and accounting methods as 


applied to trust business is almost 
equally important. That the trust offi- 
cer’s honesty, integrity and personal 
habits must be beyond reproach may be 
taken as a matter of course. For the 
above reasons too much care cannot be 
exercised in the selection of a trust offi- 
cer, for he will in no small measure de- 
termine the future success or failure of 
the trust department. 

elf the trust department is to offer 
and furnish the high standard of service 
required in trust business, it must es- 
tablish a complete and adequate set of 
trust. records. There has been in the 
past, ahd there continues to be, too much 
necessity for scrapping or throwing 
aside of systems, or rather lack of sys- 
tems, which many of these trust com- 
panies adopted at their inception. Such 
scrapping is a waste of time and effort 
and is often costly, and could have been 
avoided by a realization of the future 
needs of the department as-its business 
increased. The new trust departments 
should not neglect this important factor 
and may well profit by the experience of 
established trust tompanies by adopting 
the improved methods which the older 
firms have found by experience to be 
essential to proper service. 

Securing a trust officer with the de- 


considerable time. 


sired qualifications and placing at his 
disposal an adequate system of trust ac- 
counting may 'be difficult and may take 
However, any trust | 28.7 per cent for 1917. 


In 1927 the comparative per capita for 
operation and maintenance of general 
departments was $10.80, and in 1917, 
$8.46. The interest on debt in 1928 
|amounted to $406,275 and outlays for 
permanent improvements to $3,573,364. 
The total payments, therefore, for op- 


eration and maintenance of general de- _ 


partments, interest, and outlays were 
$10,511,161. The totals include all pay- 
ments for the year, whether made from 


of bond issues. : 

Of the governmental costs reported. 
above, $4.078,074 was for highways, 
$745.812 being for maintenance , and 
$3.292,262 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts were $11,- 
235.840, or $20.47 per capita. This was, 
$4,298,048 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, and $724,- 





current revenues or from. the proceeds : 


679 more than the total payments in- 


cluding those for permanent improve-. 
ments. This excess of révenue receipts. 
is reflected in the reduction of debt, and 
in purchase of investments, not shown in. 
this summary. Property and special 
taxes represented 25.1 per cent of the 
total revenue for 1928, 29.3 per cent for: 


increase in the amount of property and 
special taxes collected was 75.1 per cent:' 


1927 to 1928. The per capita property 
and special taxes were $5.14 in 1928, 
$4.69 in 1927, and $3.92 in 1917. 


State officials, represented 6 per cent of 


for 1927, and 5.7 per cent for 1917. 
License Fees Gain 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 29.7 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1928, 25.9 per cent for 1927, and 





1927, and 23.1 per cent for 1917. The’ 


> 


from 1917 to 1927, and 9.8 per cent from” 


Earnings of general departments, or - 
compensation for services rendered by’ 


the total revenue for 1928, 7.3 per cent 


company that lays this foundation will| Receipts for, business licenses consist“ 
be amply and richly rewarded by the|chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
results achieved. Possessing a trust offi-|and other incorporated companies and 
cer with the ability to supervise and di-|of sales tax on gasoline, while those” 
rect the able and efficient handling of|from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
trust business offered and accepted, and | chiefly amounts paid for hunting and fish- ~ 
with an elastic system ready and able to|ing privileges. The sales tax on gasoline’, 


The financial | 


function without loss of time, energy or | amounted to $1,763,614 in 1928 and $617,- » 
266 in 1927, an increase of 185.7 per — 


gopd will, success and growth of that 
particular trust company or trust de- 
partment is assured. 

(The foregoing article appeared in 
the January issue of the State Bank- 
ing Department Bulletin, issued 

‘by Arthur A. Rosenshine, State 
superintendent of banks of Cali- 
fornia.) 


Gain in Electrical Exports 
Is Noted in Great Britain 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
competing countries rose from 23.4 per 


cent. This great increase is due to the, 
fact that after Mar. 1, 1927, the entire 
amount of the sales tax on gasoline was 
credited to the State for use of the high- 
way commission; before that date a por- 
tion of such tax was credited to the coun- 
|ties. The revenue, derived from motor 
vehicle licenses is credited to the counties, 
ing June 30, 1928 was $5,651,908. The» 
net indebtedness (funded or fixed debt 
less sinking fund assets) was $4,666,984, 
or $8.50 per capita. In 1927 the per cap-: 
ita net debt was $8.66,, and in 1917, $1.91. 


The total funded or fixed debt outstand- .~ 


The assessed valuation of property in » 


anks to pledge securities with the State | 
treasurer of California as a further guar- | 


Montana subject to ad valorem taxation’~ 


sent i 4 t in 1927, but| 
cons in SHOE Os 2-6 Ser coe ts was $42,544,107; the amount of State 





antee of the faithful performance and 
due execution of all court and private 
trusts accepted by each such company. 
This department is equal to the required 
capital of the trust department. 

A recent survey of such securities on 
deposit with the State treasurer at Sac- 
ramento revealed a total of almost $15,- 





Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


H. 2. Commissioner of banks. Relating 
to the composition of reserves of trust 
companies; Banks and Banking. 

H, 49. 
Relating to the exemption of certain se- 
curities under the sale of sécurities act; 
Banks and Banking. 

_ H. 267. Mr. Crockwell. To regulate the 
interest charged on real estate loans by 
banks and trust companies; Banks and 
Banking. - 

H. 400. Mr. Shattuck. Concerning pass- 

book loans in savings banks; Banks and 


Banking. 
H. 401. Mr. Shattuck. 


Concerning the 
anking. 

H. 402. Mr. Shattuck. Concerning the 
investment by savings banks in the stock 
of national banks and trust companies; 
Banks and Banking. 

_ H. 729. Mr. Connolly. To compel sav- 
ings banks and trust companies to pay 
certain interest on savings; Banks and 
Banking. 

H. 770. ‘Mr. Casson. Regulating assign- 
ments of future book accounts receivable 
as security for the repayment of loans or 
advances; Judiciary, 

H, 848, Mr, Teele. Fixing limitations on 
revocations, countermands of payment, and 
stop payment orders rélating to the y- 
ment of checks or drafts against bank ac- 
counts; Banks and Banking. 

H. 849. Mr.\Teele. Giving a bank or 
trust company’ the option to refuse pay- 
ment of a check or other demand instru- 
ment presented one year after date; Banks 
and Banking. ; 

8.14. Prohibiting the furnishing of legal 
information or legal advice by banks and 
trust companies; Banks and Banking. 

S. 92. Relative to the investment of the 
deposits of savings banks in first mort- 
sages of real estate; Banks and Banking. 

. 93. Providing fer monthly reports 
by banks to the commissioner of banks. 
to be open to public inspection; Banks and 
Banking. d 

8.119. Relative to the maximum interest 


| rate chargeable by persons engaged in the | 


saenneee of making small loans; Legal Af- 
airs. 

S. 158. Requiring savings banks to ren- 
der certain statements to the commissioner 
of banks relative to their mortgage invest- 
ments and funds available therefor; Banks 
and Banking, 


Department of public utilities. | 


1 B and J liquidation of savings banks; Banks and | 
issues a policy, it is valid—nq matter|B 


|owing to a rapid expansion in German 
and American exports, this figure fell to 
‘about 27 per cent in 1928, though it, is 
| still fairly satisfactory. 

| In machinery alone the British per- 
| centage was rather lower in 1927 at 30.7 
| per cent, whereas in 1928 it was about, 


taxes levied was $1,935,632; and the per 
capita levy, $3.58. In 1927 the per capita " 
levy was $3.55, and in 1917, $3.60. 


NN See 


ing on a new phase of activity in exports, ., 
27.6 per cent. The British manufactur-| "4 it is a phase which must coincide,, 


“di | with the employment of resources addi- ;, 
lers, according to the study, are enter |tion to or in substitution of those ine 


| herent in a policy of price cutting—re-.+ 
sources which are to bé found in the more 
widespread and effective use of financial, ,, 
reserves and credit facilities, the more: 
determined examination of market pos- 


ough educative and publicity campaign 
overseas. a 
In Great Britain production has not ~ 
been concentrated so definitely in the 
large firm, but, as a result of amalga-:.; 
mations and mergers which have taken, « 
place during the last few years, three 
groups of firms, each capable of dealing’, 
with an entire plant installation or ani 
entire transmission or distribution sys-" ' 
tem, or an entire railroad electrifica- 
tion scheme, or a large electrification 
project, have now evolved and these three, 
groups employ about 38,000 workers. 


| S. 284. Authorizing the investment of 
| the funds of the Commonwealth in first 
| mortgages of real estate assigned by sav- 
}ings banks; Ways and Means. 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 


§. 153. Mr. Adams. To regulate the bus- 
jiness of making loans end regulate the 
}rate of interest at not more than 6 per 
}eent; Banks and Banking. 
| §. 163.- Mr. Dacher. Relating to opera- 
tion of building and loan associations re- 
lating to membership fees; Banks and 
| Banking. 
| H. 223. Mr. Miller. To regulate the 
| business of making loans and fixing their 
|rate of interest at not more than 6 per | 
cent; Kentucky Statutes. ¢ 


State of Mississippi 

H. 131. Woolfolk et al. To discontinue 
the issuance of guaranty certificates until 
outstanding certificates are liquidated; to 
continue the assessments against banks for 
the payment of outstanding guaranty cer- 
tifieates; to require banks to build up sur- 
plus accounts and to invest the same in 
tax exempt bonds for the better protec- 
tion of depositors,.and to exempt a por- 
tion of the surplus of banks from taxa- 
tion; Banks and Banking. 


State of New Jersey 
S. 38. Mr. Wolber. In reference to the 
par value of shares of trust companies; 
Banking and Insurance. 


State of South Carolina 

H, 969. Mr. Godfrey. To declare it un- 
lawful for ayy seue or other manufac- 
turing plant doing business in this State 
to pay its employes with bank checks un- 
less there be a banking institution within 
a quarter of a mile of such textile or 
other sanufacturing plant issuing same; 
Manufacturing. 


Commonwealth of Virginia 

S. 40> Mr. Holland et al. Providing that 
cities under 10,000 population may impose | 
tax on bank stock not to exceed 60 per 
cent of State tax on bank stock; Finance. 

S. 60. Mr. Holladay et al. Relating to 
the drawing and uttering of checks with 
intent to defraud; Courts of Justice. 

S. 110. Mr. Lesner. To permit and au- 
thorize mutual building associations to 
organize a jointly owned corporation for 
the purpose of promoting the welfare of 
said associations; General Laws, 





Contact with 
the Center of 
Financial 
New York 


Our direct communication fa- 
cilities by wire with our main 
office in the center of financial 
New York provide a ready 
means for the rapid transaction 
of New York banking business. 
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4 Advantages of Standardizing 


Agricultural Products . . 


Methods of Grading Are Suggested and Advis- 
ability of Rigid or Tolerant Application of Rules 
Are Discussed by Farm Specialist 


By W. C. GEAGLEY 


Department of Agriculture, State of Michigan 


has admittedly been a process of 

evolution leading to a more 
highly specialized production of farm 
products and thereby contributing one 
of the greatest economic factors that 
we have to contend with, today in deal- 
ing with the largest, most universal 
business of the age, that of supplying 
food to the inhabitants of this earth. 

Competitive, specialized, intensified 
production inevitably led to changed 
trade practices from the old estab- 
lished order and improvement, changes, 
standardization and the establishment 
of grades occurred largely as the re- 
sults of economic necessity. This fea- 
ture of the agricultural industry will 
grow and develop to a point we can 
scarcely appreciate at this time and 
will eventually prove to be one of the 
greatest stabilizing forces in agricul- 
ture just as it has been in every suc- 
cessful industry. 

The application of standards and 
grades in an industry, to be successful, 
must be of mutual benefit; that is, the 
consumer or purchaser must derive 
value, either in the form of a lessened 
cost or in a better article at the same 
price, and the producer or manufac- 
turer obtain higher quality raw mate- 
rial that will enable him to produce a 
greater volume at less cost. Unless 
this spirit of cooperative endeavor pre- 
vails grading of commodities is like the 
“house built upon the sands.” 

Broadly considered, the purpose in 
establishing standards or grades is to 
facilitate all of the marketing pro- 
cesses. 

Farm products may pass through 
many hands in moving from the cen- 
ters of production to the wholesale 
markets. Many times products are con- 
tracted for to be delivered in the future 
and a large part of the business is 
transacted at long range. 

A 


It is essential that there be a com- 
mon designation to insure complete and 
mutual understanding between buyer 
and seller. But it is neither necessary 
nor desirable, usually, in commercial 
transactions, to require in minute de- 
tail specifications as to each factor in- 
fluencing market quality. 

The advantage of standardization, in 
establishing a common language of 
terms, and actually separating the 
product into different grades of mar- 
ket quality is obvious if we expect an 
intelligent comparison of market 
prices, business methods to prevail 
from producer to consumer, and the 
elimination of waste, both economic 
and physical. 

Separation of the product into grades 
permits more effective distribution and 
finding the market which will give the 
grower the largest return. 

As a grade factor, foreign material 
may be considered more objectionable 
than any other because of its nature. 
However, in most cases it is easily re- 
moved by present day cleaning machin- 
ery and for this reason it is practical 
to keep the percentage allowance in the 
respective grades within very narrow 
limits. 

The question naturally arises: What 
tolerance or variation, from the estab- 
lished cenditions set forth in the 
grades, should be permitted in the 
grading of farm products? 

Because standards are _ invariably 
based on minimum requirements, little, 


Tt development of agriculture 


if’ any, tolerance should be allowed; 
that is, a greater variation than is set 
forth in the standards would auto- 
matically reduce the grade to the next 
lower grade or class. 

However, it is conceivable that 
grades could be established, based on 
an ideal condition rather than on a 
practical, basis, and in such cases suf- 
ficient leeway should be allowed, or a 
tolerance established, which would per- 
mit of the acceptance of products 
which differ, within reasonable limits 
due to natural causes, from the ideal 
condition. 

There should be, for the good of any 
industry, only one source for the estab- 
lishment of grades. If production or 
marketing conditions will permit of the 
establishment of grades that will 
govern all localities, then proper edu- 
cation, from the producer to the ulti- 
mate consumer, as to the requirements 
for the grades will have a tendency to 
stabilize and promote a uniform scheme 
for handling such commodity. 

A 

Grades can be established and the 
language used be so clear and definite 
that it will not lead to fluctuation from 
year to year nor necessitate the chang- 
ing of grades from time to time. Noth- 
ing upsets or brings about a chaotic 
condition in an industry more than the 
continual changing of classes and 
designations for grades or standards. 

All parties concerned in the matter 
of the establishing of grades for any 
agricultural product should be taken 
into consideration, and grades estab- 
lished that would serve and facilitate 
both the*warehousing and the handling 
of the product as well as assist the in- 
dustry that consumes the great bulk of 
the product. 


Optional grades, that are set up 
without a’ legal background, are of 
little assistance to the regulatory of- 
ficial in aiding an industry. They are 
dependent upon the good will and busi- 
ness ethics of those engaged in han- 
dling such products, and an appeal for 
compulsory compliance is therefore of 
no avail. 

In the history of food regulation and 
control it is common knowledge that 
the question of quality did not enter 
into the enactment of many of our food 
control measures. The identity of the 
articles and its correct designation 
seemed to be the most important con- 
sideration. 

& 


As the food industry has developed 
and grown to outstanding proportions 
we find that more attention is given to- 
day than ever before to the question of 
grades or quality in raw materials as 
well as in the finished products, and 
where standardization has taken place 
effectively with any commodity the de- 
velopment of that particular product is 
one of progress both in quality and 
value. 

A grading bill has been proposed in 
Congress for fixing a minimum quality 
for commercially packed food with the 
thought in mind that substandard, or 
lower quality of the same type of food 
would be designated, which would not 
only offer to the consumer the ad- 
vantage of selecting a type of food ap- 
propriate, but would have a tendency 
to standardize and stabilize production 
of raw materials and finished products. 


P ublic Waste as Tax Burden 


Duty of Citizen to Check Extravagance 
By LAWRENCE F. ORR 


Examiner, Board of Accounts, State of Indiana 


sort of a disposition to regard 
everybody’s money as _ nobody’s 
money, and if it is used carelessly, no- 
body is injured.in particular. Yet the 
people must pay through taxation for 


G Soort of a there seems to be a 


bad judgment on the part of those who 


manage public business. 

The primary cause for increased tax- 
ation lies upon the people themselves. 
Demands for more public improvements 
before other improvements purchased 
have been paid for will naturally inw 
crease the tax rate. 

Public officials, as a rule, like to 
satisfy the desires of their constituents, 
and are too willing sometimes to decide 
upon a request for a certain improve- 
ment before weighing well the cost or 
determining the actual necessity to the 
community. 

Too often the taxpayers are delin- 
quent in exercising a scrutiny over 
public finances and availing themselves 
of their statutory rights and privileges 
in the matter of. safeguarding the 
public treasury. . 

One of the best laws ever enacted for 
conservation of public funds is the 
budget law. The law provides for 


notice to the taxpayers of the proposed 
levies. The taxpayers should avail 
themselves of the opportunity of being 
present when the budget is up for con- 
sideration and adoption. 

Budget requests and appropriations 
must be confined to the revenue. The 
law provides a remedy when additional 
or emergency appropriations are 
needed. 

Too frequently we find a flagrant dis- 
regard of the limitations of budget ap- 
propriations. Overdrafts cost money 
and must be made up in the tax levy. 

The business of the State board of 
accounts is to examine public records 
and accounts and report upon illegal- 
ities and irregularities. We must also 
prescribe the forms of records of the 
various publie offices throughout the 
State. 

The board has to do with prescribing 
the form in which the budget is to be 
drawn up and advising as to legal pro- 
cedure in adopting it. Yét the actual 
making of the budget itself must be the 
work of local officials. 

We have no way of preventing mis- 
management where no illegality is in- 
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Immigration—Page 1 (Col. 2); Page 3 
(Col. 3). 

Inland Waterways—Page 3 (Col. 5); 
Page 10 (Col. 5). 

Insurance-—Page 9. 

Labor—Page 1 (Col. 6); Page 8 
(Col. 2). 
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of Today’s Tssue 


Law Enforcement—Page 2 (Col. 1, 5); 
Page 3 (Col. 1, 4, 6). y 

Manufactures—Page t (Col. 2); Page 
4 (Col. 3); Page 8 (Col: 5). 

Mines and Minerals—Page 12 (Col. 6). 

National Defense—Page 8 (Col. 3, 5). 

Patents—Page 2 (Col. 4); Page 7 
(Col. 7). 

Petroleum Industry—Page 1 (Col. 2); 
Page 12 (Col. 6). 

Postal Service—Page 1 (Col. 2, 3); 
Page 2 (Col. 4); Page 3 (Col. 1); 
Page 8 (Col. 5). 

Production—Page 2 (Col. 2); Page 4; 
Page 5 (Col. 1, 5). 

Public Health—Page 9 (Col. 3, 4, 5); 
Page 14 (Col. 5). 

Public Utilities—Page 1 (Col. 1); 
Page 10 (Col. 5); Page 11; Page 
14 (Col. 3). 

owe a 2 (Col. 4); Page 12 (Col. 


Railroads—Page 1 (Col. 4); Page i0. 

Shipping—Page 1 (Col. 3); Page 2 
(Col. 4). 

State Court Decisions and Digest— 
Page 7. 

State Finance—Page 3 (Col. 2); Page 
13 (Col. 1, 4, 7). 

State Tax Decisions and Digest— 
Page 6. 

Supreme Court—Page 6 (Col. 1); 
Page 12 (Col. 6). 

Tariff—Page 2 (Col. 2); Page 12 
(Col. 2). 

Taxation—Page 6. Page 14 (Col. 1). 

Topical Survey—Page 8 (Col. 5). 

Trade Marks—Page 7 (Col. 5). 

Trade Practices—Page 4 (Col. 1); 
Page 14 (Col. 1). 

Transportation—Page 10; 
(Col. 4). . 

Workmen’s Compensation — Page 9 
(Col. 1, 2, 6, 7). 

Veterans—Page 1 (Col. 7); Page 2 
(Col. 4). 
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Water Resources 


as Factor in Progress of Washington 
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Consumption for Irrigation, 


Hydro-electric Power and Industrial Uses Is Increasing 


By CHARLES J. BARTHOLET 


Supervisor of Hydraulics, State of Washington 


liberally endowed with water re- 

sources than any other State in 
the Union. This has been a great fac- 
tor in bringing about the prosperity 
which it now enjoys. 

During the past year development of 
projects for irrigation, power, indus- 
trial and municipal use has _ been 
greater than in many years previous, 
and in addition our records show that a 
greater number have been surveyed, 
studied and planned. 

Irrigation development in the past 
year has been carried out principally 
through the efforts of individuals and, 
strange as it may seem, aside from the 
projects now under construction by the 
United States Government in Kittitas 
County, development has been as great 
in the country lying west of the Cascade 
mountains as in the more arid sections 
of eastern Washington. The wisdom 
of the adoption of irrigation in many 
portions of western Washington is 
proved by the fact that crops have been 
doubled thereby. 

It is estimated that there are now 
600,000 acres under irrigation in the 
State and about 2,585,900 acres more 
in eastern Washington alone for which 
a water supply is available and which, 
though susceptible, have not yet been 
brought under water. While this area 
may seem largé, its development is in- 
sured by the fact that the soil. gen- 
erally is similar in character to that of 
the Yakima Valley, which, with the ex- 
ception of the past two years, accord- 
ing to the crop reports published by the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation, 
ranks first in average returns per acre 
among all United States reclamation 
projects. 

Generally recognized as one of the 
State’s most valuable natural resources 
is its water power, which totals ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 horsepower or 
one-sixth of the total potential horse- 
power of the United States. This re- 
source, including: projects developed 
and under construction, is but 12 per 
cent developed. 

The Olympic and Cascade mountains, 
owing to their steep slopes,and high 
elevations abundantly’ supplied with 
snow and heavy rainfall, offer a more 
favorable opportunity for the econom- 
ical development of water power than 
does any other section of the United 
States. 

There are at present 69 hydroelectric 
power plants in the State, having a 
total capacity of 708,438 horsepower, 


CSC 


To State of Washington is more 


volved. Our work is not administering 
an office. We are not given such powers 
by law., 

Our investigations are made after 
the funds have been expended—after 
the act has been performed, We re- 
port upon transactions that have taken 
place. 

It is true that our examinations and 
the reports of same while showing up 
what has occurred will tend toward 
preventing illegal or irregular prac- 
tices in the future. 


Taxpayers, therefore, should take in- 


terest in the carrying on of their busi- 
ness. The proper time to curtail pro- 
posed extravagancies is when, the 
budget is being made. ; 


while four projects now: under con- 
struction will add to this 254,000 horse- 
power. Furthermore, permits. have 
been issued by this office for appropri- 
ations which would contribute an addi- 
tional 156,000 horsepower and there 
are on file applications for permits 
which contemplate development of 
3,400,000 horsepower in excess of what 
is now developed. 

While many of these applications are 
bona fide, some are undoubtedly specu- 
lative and the remainder are either 
cancelled or not in good standing. The 
majority, however, will in all prob- 
ability be developed as the demand for 
their power. is created. ; 

Though it is thought by some that 
our recent fall drouth was a severe 
blow to the further development of 
water power in the State, it is my opin- 
ion that this was due simply to an ex- 
traordinary climatic condition which 
temporarily reduced the flow of our 
streams to a new minimum discharge, 
and that such an unugual period will 
be ignored by engineers 
future power studies. 

Among the industries that are be- 
ginning to assume a leading place in 
the development of the State is the 
manufacture of pulp and paper, one of 
its principal requirements being an 
abundant supply of clear, pure water, 
which can be delivered to the plants 
under pressure. 

Another important item is the raw 
material and in this State the two are 
found in close proximity. We have 
found that many of our streams which 
are too small for power purposes are 
proving very valuable for this industry. 

During the past two years permits 
have been issued out of this office for 
the use of several hundred cubic feet 
of water per second in the manufacture 
of pulp and paper and in addition many 
applications for an equal amount are 
on file and in good standing. These 
are for use of water in plants to be 
located at Port Angeles, Port Towns- 
end, Hoquiam, Aberdeen, Shelton, 
Tacoma and Everett. 

All of our growing towns and cities 
are beginning to look forward to aug- 
menting their preesnt water supply. To 
attain this objective in some parts of 
the United States it is necessary to 
expend large sums of money in the con- 
struction of filtration and purification 
plants in order to make water safe for 
domestic consumption, but the State of 
Washington is favored with a supply 
of pure water which is usually avail- 
able from high mountains near by and 
can be delivered at a minimum of cost 
in its natural state. 

The abundant supply and rapid fall 
of our mountain streams produce con- 
ditions which make possible the de- 
livery of large quantities of water 
under high pressure. There are but 
few cases in the entire State where it 
is necessary for municipalities to re- 
sort to pumping in order to secure a 
satisfactory water supply. 

It is the constant aim of this office 
_to issue permits for the appropriation 
of water only when the best purpose 
.can be served, and to secure for the 
people of the State a complete utiliza- 
tion of the wonderful natural resources 
with which Nature has so Tavishly en; 
dowed them. 
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Hazardsof /.utomobile Traffic 
and Accident Prevention + + 


Violent Deaths Supersede Disease as Principal 
Cause of Mortality, Says Health Statistician, 
Suggesting Remedies to Eradicate Causes 


By L. H. HUTCHCROFT 


Statistician, Board of Health, State of Wisconsin 


tion of human life must give 

more thought to methods of pre- 
venting automobile accidents, deaths 
from drowning, homicides and suicides. 
Disease is no longer the first cause of 
death for persons under 50 years of 
age. 

One person is accidentally killed 
every five minutes in the United States, 
11 every hour, 273 every day and ap- 
proximately 100,000 every year. 

In the United States during 1928 
there ‘were 27,500 fatal auto accidents. 
This represents 30 per cent of the total 
deaths from accidental injuries. 


Careful records have been compiled 
in a number of representative States 
and it has been determined that there 
are at least 35 nonfatal injuries due to 
automobile accidents for each death. 

Many of those injured were perma- 
nently crippled, so that during the rest 
of their lives they will have to be sup- 
ported’ by the members of their families 
or by the public. Many more were 
only partially incapacitated, and of 
course in a large number of cases the 
individual suffered no permanent 
injury. 


A GENCIES engaged in the protec- 
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The months of July, August and Sep- 
tember are the months when the largest 
number of motor vehicle accidents 
occur. During these months for the 
past several years there has been a 
marked increase in the number of 
deaths resulting from automobiles. 

For the entire United States the 
records indicate that approximately 
2,900 persons were killed in motor 
vehicle accidents during August of this 
year. This loss of life is more than 23 
per cent greater than the number 
killed in August, 1928, and 8 per cent 
greater than the number killed in July 
of this year. Ninety-three persons 
were killed on the average each day in 
August, 1929, as compared with 76 per- 
sons killed each day in August, 1928. 

The aute death rate per 100,000 cars 
registered has declined from 157.4 in 
1918 to 99.7 in 1928. The death rate, 
however, has increased from 9.3 per 
100,000 population in 1918 to-20.3 ‘in 
1928. 

The large increase, therefore, in the 
death rate from autos is not due to in- 
creased recklessness or more drunken- 
ness on the part of drivers, but very 
probably results from the tremendous 
increase in the use of motor vehicles in 
business and for pleasure. 

A great deal is being done to prevent 
disease and to add many years to the 
expectancy of life for our people. A 
death due to an automobile is just as 
much a preventable loss to the com- 
munity and to the State as a death from 
typhoid fever or tuberculosis. 
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Safe highways and as.good traffic 
regulations do not prevent careless- 
ness, criminal indifference, drunken- 
ness or physicial defects which are. re- 
sponsible for a large number of our 
serious accidents, The only thing that 
will prevent carelessness among drivers 
—and pedestrians also—is the realiza- 
tion that it pays to be cautious. 

With hundreds of thousands of auto- 
mobiles constantly being driven on our 
streets dnd highways, there is but one 
way to drive and that is with the idea 


constantly in mind that the other fel- 
low may do. the wrong thing, and be 
prepared for it. 

The law outlining the powers and 
duties of county coroners should be 
amended to require that the coroner 
make a full investigation of every fatal 
auto accident and, if. possible, deter- 
mine the probable cause of the accident 
and place the responsiblity for the ac- 
cident. Something along this line 
should be provided, and the fact col- 


*. 


lected used as a basis for additional . 


regulations, if necessary. 

The constantly increasing number. of 
deaths reported in the various daily 
and weekly papers has aroused in the 
minds of people the belief that deaths 
and injuries are to be expected as the 
price we must pay for the automobile, 
This, of course, is not true. 

It is entirely possible to operate 
automobiles without seriously injuring 
anyone. The time has arrived when 
in every case, if it is proven that the 
individual responsible for the accident 
was guilty of reckless driving or driv- 
ing while intoxicated, a jail sentence 
should be imposed. 

In 11 States where the motor vehicle 
departments have made a careful study 
of the problem, it has been determined 


that approximately 10 per cent of ~— 
t 


who drive motor vehicles are un 
either physically or morally to operate 
an automobile. In these States, with a 
total of over ‘7,000,000 registrations, 
77,700 licenses to operate motor cats 
were revoked. ‘ 
Several motor vehicle commissioners 
estimate that from 12 to 15 per cent of 
the licensed motorists are unfit to drive 
a car, and.one commissioner states that 
in his opinion 8 per cent of the motor- 
ists are of the dangerous criminal type. 
Driving while under the influence of 


vi 


liquor, excessive speed and failure to . 


report an accident are given as the 
principal causes for revoking a license. 
Most of the automobile mishaps are 
caused by drivers of several years’ ex- 
perience. a 


A 


The necessity for reexamining per- 
sons licensed to drive cars is therefore 
obvious. It is desirable to make pro- 
vision for the reexamination of all 
licenses, and the suggestion has been 
made that every licensed driver who is 
involved in an accident should be re- 
examined at once by a high-grade ex- 
aminer capable of studying human 
characteristics and detecting physical 
or moral impairments. Greater effort 
should be made to provide better traffic 
regulations from 4 to 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon and on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. These are the hours and the days 
when the largest number of serious ac- 
cidents occur. 

The failure of motorists to give the 
right-of-way leads to more accidents 
than any other cause. 
wrong side of the road, exceeding the 
speed limit and cutting in and out of 
a line of traffic are shown to be other 


Driving on the’ 


primary factors in this eountry’s enor- . 


mous automobile accident toll. 
Pedestrians, the reports show, still 
insist on taking their lives in their 
hands in crossing streets. Many are 
hurt each year while crossing against 
lights, although more are killed and 
hurt while crossing intersections with- 
out signals or the presence of police. 


School Marks as Capability Index 


Discouragement of Incentive to Study 
By MINA M. LANGVICK — 


Specialist in Rural Curriculum, United States Office of Education 


HE “mark” is the school’s meas- 
: ure of achievement or failure. 

. To the majority of children it 
is perhaps a reasonably fair measure 
of effort and achievement, and a stim- 
ulus to greater effort and greater 
achievements. To the minority—chil- 
dren in the upper and lower quartiles 
—it may not be either’ a fair measure 
of effort or achievement, or a stimulus 

- to greater effort. 

To those at the marginal edge of suc- 
cess or failure the mark is often an 
underestimation of effort and may 
serve as a “stigma” from which the 
child may find it difficult to recover; 
and it is an injustice which should not 
be tolerated. 

Repeated failure of children who 
either lack ability to do the work as- 
signed, or whose efforts have been 
underestimated, may prove disastrous. 
The school’s influence may become 
negative. 

It may affect not only the child’s atti- 
tude toward school but his whole atti- 
tude toward life. It may begome at 
most effective instrument for habitu- 
ating or condemning the child to 
failure. 


Teachers’ marks have been found to 
be unreliable and subjective. _Teach- 
ers are, with few exceptions, painstak- 
ing in their efforts to place a fair esti- 
mate upon the child’s work. 


The fault lies not with the teacher, 
but with the retainment of traditional 
practices, such as the measurement of 
educational progress by the time dur- 
ing which the child is exposed to edu- 
cation, rather than by educational 
growth; and the process of mass pro- 
motion rather than individual progress. 


When education is more fully con- 
ceived of as growth and in terms of 
individual progress, children will be 
studied and dealt with as individuals. 

They will not be passed or failed in 
accordance with their ability or in- 
ability to adjust themselves to a stand- 
ardized, inflexible curriculum; but the 
curriculum will be adjusted to their 
needs, and they will progress on, the 
level which they can attain, and will 
be happy in their achievements. They 
will find enjoyment and stimulation in 
an atmosphere in which each can 
stretch his imagination toward greater 
accomplishments, 
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